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FOREWORD 


Many races had filtered into Palestine, in the days when Jesus 
of Nazareth walked the earth. The twelve tribes of Israel no 
longer possessed their land, and only in Judaea and Galilee did 
they hold any of their ancient patrimony. Even the Hebrew 
tongue had given place to a speech compounded by many dia- 
lects. Greeks, Armenians, Arabians, Egyptians and Asiatics 
from the Far East dwelt side by side with the Jews, and heathen 
temples rose here and there throughout the land. Over Galilee 
ruled a Tetrarch, descended from a race of slaves, and abominated 
by the Jews. Over him reigned Caesar, both of them oppressing 
the people, wringing from them heavy taxes, controlling them 
with their soldiery. In this land of heartache, and this time of 
fear, the story of Laila is laid. 


LAILA 


LAILA 


CHAPTER I. 
Omar Appears 


HE time was the year 29, as years are counted today. Tiberius 
Caesar reigned in Rome as emperor of the civilized world, the 
overlord of many kings. 

The place was the village of Jezreel, in the valley of Esdraelon, 

a fertile place in Palestine. 

The season was December. 

Lowhanging clouds concealed the mountain tops to the eastward, 
and a dreary rain fell upon the straggling houses of the village. 

Laila, the Arabian woman, stood before her dwelling, a red 
mantle over her head, and peered toward the open plain. There was 
nothing to interrupt her view. The house, one story high and built 
of clay, stood apart from the rest of the village. Before it the 
ground sloped abruptly downward to the wheatfields, that began five 
hundred feet below. 

She raised her hand and arched it over her eyes. 

“Come—tell me!” barked an impatient voice inside the door. 

The woman turned, and stepped through the low portal into the 

house. A fair-haired man was lying on the earthen floor, his head and 
back supported by cushions, one leg bent carelessly sidewise, and the 
other held stiffly before him in a swathing of bandages. 

“Do you see them?” he demanded. 

“TI see nothing,” she said, wearily. “The rain—” 

He gestured with his upraised hand. ‘Silence! Too many words. 
Bring some food.” 

She stood looking at him as he turned his head fretfully on its 
cushion. His eyes were blue, and his skin, burned red by the summer 
sun of Galilee, still was strangely fair in that land of dark men and 
women. “i 

Beside him, in the corner, was the harness of a Roman soldier. 
His shield, square-cornered, curved, and oblong, stood against the 
wall. Beside it was his helmet, and in its sheath, his short, two-edged 
sword. 

He wore his leather tunic and belt. The hilt of an Oriental 
dagger showed above the girdle, and in it glinted a great ruby. 

“Food, woman!” he roared, as she failed to move. 

She twisted her hands, nervously. 

“My wheat flour is gone,” she said, at last. “I have only the 
barley loaves.” 

He sat upright, his eyes blazing. “Must I throw this at you, 


and pierce your yellow skin?” His unsheathed dagger suddenly was 
in his hand, its point at his fingertips, its hilt against his wrist. “Get 
food, I say! Meat and bread that a man can eat!” 

The woman’s wide, dark eyes were fixed upon him somberly. 
Her delicate nostrils quivered, and her full lips were compressed. 

“Since you came, I have earned no money, and the last of what 
I had has been spent,” she said. “If you would honor another house- 
hold with your presence, I—might bring you food.” 

Still balancing the dagger in his palm, he inspected her between 
narrowed eyelids. 

“Come!” he ordered. 

The woman took a step nearer to him. With his left hand he 
touched her jeweled anklet. “That,” he said, ‘will provide bread, and 
meat and wine for a month.” He took her hand, and holding up her 
thumb, turned it so a huge silver ring, hammered in the fashion of 
Egypt, could be seen in the light of the high window. “And this,” 
said he, “will entertain my comrades when they come.” 

His gaze rapidly moved around the room. “Somewhere,” he 
added, “there is a store of other gold and silver. When my leg heals 
I shall find it.” 

She shook her head. ‘These are all I have.” She indicated the 
anklet, and her ring. 

“A lie,” said he. “But they are enough for now. Go and bring 
me food.” 

He waved his iron weapon again. Without another word she 
turned, and plodded her way out into the rain, toward the houses that 
crowned the summit of the knoll. Leaning far to one side, he could 
see her walking, her scarlet mantle over her head, her slender, grace- 
ful figure swaying as she surmounted the boulders and leaped over the 
tiny chasms that made her passage difficult. 

Restoring his dagger to its sheath, he turned on his side, and 
began painfully to hitch his way across the hard-packed clay floor. 
With grunts and many curses, he moved a foot or two, and stopped; 
moved and stopped again. One leg—the one that was bound in wrap- 
pings—dragged stiffly after him. Twice he paused to rub it. 

At last, breathing heavily, he reached the farther corner, where 
a soft, thick woollen rug was fastened to the wall. He pulled this 
aside, and inspected the bricks behind it—bricks of sunbaked earth, 
with bits of straw protruding from them. With exploring fingers he 
felt of the wall, inch by inch. An exclamation of disgust told that he 
had not found what he sought. 

He lay back and considered. The ground beneath him was solid; 
a few energetic pokes of his thumb proved that. The rough wall 
rose to the roof, without a break. His eyes lifted to the ceiling. 
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A great square of white wool was fastened above him, by its four 
corners, bellying downward in the center. Around its edges could be 
seen the mass of dry reeds and wheat straw and twigs of trees that 
made the lowermost layer of the roof. This was supported upon cross 
poles that reached from wall to wall. 

The man, with much effort, began to get upon his feet. He suc- 
ceeded at last, supporting himself against the wall, and reached up- 
ward to grasp the corner of the ceiling cloth. As he did so his weight 
came for a moment upon his bandaged leg. 

With a howl, he collapsed upon the floor, and moaning, held his 
thigh. 

He still was there when the woman Laila returned. 

“Send for the shepherd—I’ve broken the bone in my leg again,” 
he commanded, as she appeared in the doorway. 

Laila did not answer, but stepped aside. An aged man came after 
her, with a burden on his shoulders, covered for protection from the 
rain. He dropped the bundle and held out his hand for the money 
the woman extended to him. 

“And take this,” she said, handing him another small, irregular 
metal token, “and bring Aaron, the shepherd, to set the bone that 
Antonius here has shattered. He wrapped it once with splints, but it 
is broken again.” 

The old man took the money, and departed. 

“You were searching, I think, for treasure,’ Laila said, coming 
to the man in the corner. “There is none. You may search as far 
and as long as you please. I tell you my ring and my anklet were 
all that was left.” 

She held up her hand. ‘The ring is gone now.” 

The man rolled back and forth, holding his leg with knotted, 
straining hands. “Bring my cushions and my mantle,” he told her. 

She obeyed, and helped him as he turned onto the heap of parti- 
colored fabrics. 

_ “What a country!” he growled, breathing more easily as he 
settled back. ‘‘A shepherd is the only surgeon, and the only inn is 
—Laila’s.” He waved his hand at the walls of the small room. 

_ The woman was standing erect, her small head high, and her 
black eyes glowing at the man who lay before her. 

_ “My house is no inn,” she said. “And in Jezreel there is a place 
for travelers.” 

“A place!” he jeered. “A hovel—a mud-heap, where the guest 
provides his own food and wine, and there is no inn-keeper!” 

“It is a custom of the land,” she said. “And it is not my land.” 

Her head lowered, and her heavily-fringed lids drooped. “My 
land,” she went on, “is far away and my people are enemies of the 
dwellers in Galilee.” She sighed heavily. 
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The man nodded. “I know the Arabians. What food did you 
bring?” 

el aila turned, and uncovered the bundle that the porter had 
dropped upon the floor. “There is a portion of a sheep,” she said, “and 
wheat loaves, and good drink.” She lifted a goat-skin filled with wine. 
Carefully opening it at the neck, she filled a high vase with the red 
liquid, and hung the half-emptied skin upon a peg that protruded 
from the wall. Then she brought a broad, shallow bowl, and gave it 
to him. 

He filled the vessel with wine, and drained it. 

“It’s not the wine of Rome,” he said, putting down the bowl. 

She handed him a loaf of the bread she had bought—a circular 
slab of crust, very thin and crumbling. He bit into it, and consumed 
the mouthful. 

“This bread,” he said, “is not rightly bread at all. In Rome 
it is made in fat loaves that are tender.” 

He shifted restlessly. ‘Your shepherd-surgeon is slow,” he said. 

At this moment the doorway was darkened. Antonius turned his 
head. A bearded man, clothed in a blue woolen garment that reached 
to his bare ankles, stood looking at the soldier and the woman. 

In a flash, Antonius’ muscular arm reached out for his sword, 
and with a flick of his wrist the weapon was out of its sheath. 

“Begone!” he roared. 

The man in the doorway took a backward step. 

“Go!” ordered the soldier. As the stranger stood, uncertainly, 
Antonius hurled his sword. The point barely grazed the newcomer’s 
throat. He turned to flee, but Laila darted forward and seized him 
by the robe. 

“This is Antonius the soldier, and he is ill—he raves!” she cried. 
Clinging to the stranger, she looked backward at the man upon the 
pallet, her eyes imploring. “Do him no harm, Antonius—he is Jacob, 
the publican!” 

She drew the man through the doorway, into the single room of 
the house. 

“See?” She indicated the stiffened limb of the soldier. ‘He is 
injured. I have just sent for the Aaron, the shepherd, to set the bone 
again. He is in pain, or he would not have sought to slay you.” 

The publican doubtfully regarded the man at his feet. 

Laila hurriedly continued, talking now to Antonius. ‘He is the 
publican—the tax-gatherer. He could take all that I have and bear 
it away for our lord, Herod Antipas, if we anger him.” 

The injured man toyed with the handle of his dagger. “Herod 
Antipas?” he said. “I'll tweak the beard of Herod Antipas if his 
publican disturbs my place of refuge.” 
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The newcomer started, and glanced out the door. “Peace!” he 
said, his voice lowered. “If your words should be reported, we all 
are lost.” 

The woman clasped her hands. ‘Pay heed to him, Antonius,” 
she begged. 

The blue eyes of the soldier were twinkling. He spoke more 
loudly. “Take word to Herod Antipas that I shall pull his beard if I 
am disturbed.” 

Laila stepped out the door, and looked anxiously to right and left. 
Returning, she said: ‘No one comes. And this poor soldier—he is 
afflicted. He does not know what he says.” 

“They call you Jacob?” demanded the soldier. 

The publican made a gesture of assent. 

“Then, Jacob, go into the rain, and bring back the sword I cast 
at you.” 

With a cry, Laila ran past the official, and in a moment was at 
Antonius’ bedside, with his weapon. He took it, and toyed with the 
heavy hilt. 

“Why have you come?” he asked. 

The tax-gatherer glanced at Laila. “For this woman’s tax,” 
he said. 

“Then do not linger for it,” the soldier advised. “She shall not 
pay. All she has is needed for me. My leg will not heal for six 
weeks, and she must feed me.” Carefully raising himself on his hands, 
he poised his sword. “Begone!” 

He slowly raised the weapon, and as he did so, the publican 
retreated. As the blade went backward, ready for another stroke, 
Jacob vanished through the door. Antonius sank back, smiling. 

Laila was wringing her hands. “He will take my anklet, and 
my robes, and all that I have,” she wailed. 

He gestured indifferently. “What he does after I go is of no 
importance. But he shall gather no tax from you, Laila, while I am 
here. 


The woman faised her arms, as if in an agony of fear. “But 
he will take word to Herod of your saying, and I—we shall be 
flogged.” 


Antonius looked up at her, amusement in the curl of his lip. “I 
am a soldier of the emperor,” he said, “and Herod Antipas will vent 
his rage upon the messenger—not upon me. And you—” he pointed 
toward the valley—‘can take your way to your own people, when I 
am healed.” 

Laila’s eyes followed the direction of his finger, and stared 
through the grey rain at the fields below. ‘‘Never shall I return to 
my own land,” she said. “Your king—the king of this land here— 
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married a princess of my people. Then he cast her aside, to wed 
Herodias, the Roman woman. So my kinsmen have been at war 
against the people of Galilee.” 

Antonius was interested. ‘Then why are you here?” 

Her full lips quivered. “I came with her, and married a man 
of Galilee. When my princess departed, I remained. My husband 
was slain in battle by my kinsmen. And I—I am an outcast, neither 
a Hebrew nor an Arabian.” 

She brooded for a time. Then, with a jerk, she straightened her 
shoulders. ‘I shall cook this flesh,” she said. 

Picking up the side of mutton, she carried it out the door, drop- 
ping a curtain after her. 

In the rear of her house, beside a giant cactus that spread its 
fat leaves over the rocky soil, was an oven. It lay under a shelter of 
branches and dried reeds, that kept the winter rains from the fire 
beneath. The oven itself was an opening in the ground, cemented at 
the sides. 

Laila filled the opening from a heap of dry grasses, that lay 
beside it. Then she paused, doubtfully. From the next house, a 
hundred yards away, a thin column of smoke rose from a hole in the 
roof. A girl was standing in the doorway, her young figure draped in 
a purple garment, adorned with irregular stripes of white. 

Apparently summoning her courage, Laila started toward the 
other dwelling. The girl in the doorway vanished. The broad figure 
of a matron took her place. 

“The soldier in my home is suffering, and needs food,’ said 
Laila, as she approached. “I seek a coal of fire to kindle my oven.” 

The other woman did not move. With unblinking eyes she 
looked upon the slender Arabian who faced her, and tightened her lips 
forbiddingly. 

“May I have the coal?” asked Laila. 

The matron did not answer. Laila was turning away when a 
man’s voice sounded from within the dwelling. 

“Give her what she asks,” he ordered. 

The housewife stepped aside, and Laila, her head drooped 
humbly, went past her into the gloomy interior. A fire was burning 
on the floor, in a corner, its smoke rising through an opening in the 
roof. Beside it a man was seated, his legs crossed, scraping a width 
of sheepskin with a knife. 

Without a word the Arabian crouched, took the ends of three of 
the burning sticks, collected upon their glowing extremities a heap of 
flaming grasses, and arose. She bowed again to the man. Then, 
holding her mantle over the fire that she carried, she hurried out into 
the rain. 
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A few minutes later the fuel in her oven was alight, and she 
crouched over it, feeding the flame with small bits of kindling. 
Presently the fire was roaring, the blue, pungent smoke spreading past 
the eaves of the shelter, and then drooping to the ground under the 
weight of the rain. 

When the walls were hot, she molded a sheet of wet clay, and 
dropped it on the bottom of the oven. Quickly she placed the meat on 
top of the clay, and covered the opening with a large, flat stone. It 
was the work of a moment to stop the chinks at the edges with hand- 
fuls of rainsoaked mud, and she arose, stretching herself to relieve 
the strained muscles of her back. 

The voice of the soldier could be heard calling. 

Dripping from the downpour, she ran around the house to the 
door. 

Antonius lay at the doorsill, holding the curtain aside. 

“Look!” he cried. “Look!” 

She strained her eyes toward the open plain. A small company 
of men was advancing on foot. 

“Are they my comrades?” he asked eagerly. 

Laila looked between contracted lids. ‘They are not Romans,” 
she said slowly. “Neither are they Hebrews, nor—” She bent for- 
ward to see the better. “They are strangers.” 

She drew back into the shelter of her door. Together they 
watched the line of men advancing through the soggy mass of mud 
and straw that paved the plain below. Nearer and nearer came the 
little procession. As the column began to mount the slope upon which 
Jezreel stood, the watchers could see that the leader of the company 
was a tall man, richly garbed, with a turban wrapped around his 
head. A long sword hung across his shoulders, and he wore a breast- 
plate that glinted, brightly yellow even under the pale light that 
filtered through the storm. 

The route of march lay past Laila’s house. 

Standing motionless, her dark eyes were fixed upon the leader of 
the column. As hé came opposite her, he stopped, and his lips drew 
apart in a smile. 

His gaze met hers. Laila’s eyelids dropped, and she shrank 
backward. 

He took two strides, and stood before her, still smiling. 

“And remember,” he said, as if continuing a conversation, “that 
here my name is Omar, the Persian.” 

He turned his back, and motioning his men to follow, marched 
on into the village, swinging over the boulders in great strides. 

Laila crossed her arms before her face, and her knees relaxed 
until she sank upon the ground. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Who Is Omar? 


66 OW what?” demanded the soldier. He was lying on his side, 
; N his head protruding through the doorway, and holding up 
the curtain with his hand. 

Laila dropped her arms from her face. “I wish I could answer,” 
she said, her voice heavy and lifeless. 

“Who is the man?” pursued Antonius. “He is richly clad, and 
the jewel in his turban—it was an emerald.” 

The woman leaned with her back against the wall, her feet out- 
thrust before her. “I wish I could answer,” she repeated. 

' “He knew you,” Antonius said. 

“Yes,” Laila assented. ‘I saw him in Jerusalem, three years 
ago. He came riding on a camel, with a train of followers. He 
stopped, as he did today, and looked in my face, and laughed.” She 
stopped, and laid her hand across her eyes. “I feared him—and 
knew I must obey him.” 

The soldier worked himself into a more comfortable position, his 
back braced against one of the posts of the door. 

“What did he ask you to do?” he inquired. 

“He asked nothing,” she said. “But his gaze entered through 
my eyes, and saw what was written in my heart. He laughed again, 
and turned away, waving his hand toward the city gate. That night 
I took what I had, upon a donkey that I purchased in the market, and 
went my way. I knew it was his command, though he said nothing.” 

“A priest, perhaps, of some strange god,’ Antonius surmised. 

“TI do not know,” she answered. “Yet I know that he is one of 
the mighty. Did you note his armor?” 

The soldier assented. “It glitters as if it were gold, though it 
might be bronze. Why does he come on foot?” 

The woman indicated the plain below them. “There are marshy 
spots in winter, through which it is difficult to pass. It may be that 
his beasts of burden are left behind, mired in the swamp.” 

She rose to her feet, and walked a dozen paces forward, peering 
toward the village. When she returned, she said: “He has gone into 
the inn with his men. And the shepherd is coming.” 

The man rubbed his thigh. “I am glad—my leg throbs as if 
twenty demons were at work upon it.” 

In a few moments a tall, hooded man, bearing a long rod, circled 
the house where Laila had secured her fire, not long before. After 
him straggled a flock of sheep. 


“In my country,” Antonius said, “the sheep walk before the 
shepherd.” 
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“Tell him who I am,” Omar commanded. The woman 
came forward, slowly. “I do not know,” she said. 


(see page 20) 


“It is not so here,” she said. ‘He always walks before, and 
they after him.” 

The shepherd made a movement of his stick as he reached the 
door. The sheep at once began to nibble the fresh shoots of grass 
around the dwelling. 

“You have broken the bone afresh?” asked Aaron, throwing back 
the hood of his robe. 

His face was thin, and his black, curling beard came nearly to 
his waist. Though no streak of grey showed in his thick shock of 
hair, his countenance was that of an old man, who had undergone much 
hardship. 

_ Kneeling beside the soldier, he rapidly unwound the bandages 
that covered the injured limb. 

Beneath the woolen strips were splints of wood, tightly pressed 
into the skin with linen cords. With expert fingers the shepherd 
removed the bonds, and lifted the splints one by one. 

“There is danger of this leg growing shorter than the other, 
unless you lie still,” he said. 

He felt of the bone beneath the puffing flesh. “Hold him about 
the waist,” he directed the woman. 

Laila obeyed, seating herself upon the ground, her arms wound 
about Antonius. 

“Now pull steadily,” Aaron continued. He took the soldier by 
the knee, and with a strong, twisting pressure, turned the leg slightly, 
and then jerked upon it. Antonius’ face was white and drawn, but he 
made no sound. 

The shepherd rapidly replaced his splints, holding the soldier’s 
leg to the ground by pressure of his own knee. 

When, at last, the task was finished, he picked up the heavy 
patient, and laid him upon his pallet. 

“For four weeks you must lie there without stirring,” he said, 
“or you never will march in the legions of Caesar again.” 

He stood up, his head almost reaching the rafters that upheld 
the roof. : 

“Give him a silver penny,” Antonius told the woman. 

She had risen, and was standing behind him. In silent obedience 
she drew a pouch from her robe, and extracted from it a Roman coin. 
The shepherd accepted the silver. With an obeisance to the soldier, 
he turned his back, and went out the door, without bidding farewell 
to Laila. Where he and the woman had crouched, in treating Antonius’ 
leg, small pools of water remained, drained from their rain-soaked 
garments. 

The injured man motioned toward the tall earthen jar. Laila 
brought his cup, and filled it with wine. He took it at a draught, and 
held out the vessel to be filled again. 
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“It is a strange thing,” he said. “I have been wounded in battle, 
and felt no hurt. But here, a broken bone makes the sweat stand out 
on my brow, and my back quiver.” 

With a sigh of exhaustion, he nestled his head among the cush- 
ions, and almost immediately was asleep. The woman moved to the 
door, and pulling aside the curtain, crouched down, and motionless, 
stared out into the steadily pouring rain. 

Once, as she sat there, a man came to the door upon a small 
donkey, and alighted. The woman did not stir, except to point to 
the sleeping Roman. The man looked, and without a word, mounted 
his beast again and rode away. 

Antonius moved restlessly, throwing his arm outside the coverlet. 
Laila saw that the handle of his dagger was exposed. As he began 
again his deep, regular breathing, she softly crept to his side, and 
drew the weapon from its sheath. Her fingers passed over the ruby 
in the hilt. The gem was evidently of great value. She gazed upon 
the sleeping man, doubtfully, and back to the dagger. 

Her arm arose, and her fingers gripped the hilt, the iron point 
hovering directly over Antonius’ heart. 

Then, with a shrug of her shoulders, her arm relaxed, and she 
restored the dagger to its sheath. 

At the door once more, she gazed out into the rain. 

* * * * 

When Antonius awakened the next morning, it was with a start. 

A man’s face was bent over him. Instinctively, his hand went to 
the weapon at his belt, and he sat upright. 

“The Persian!” he said. 

The man beside him drew back quietly, and placed a restraining 
hand on Antonius’ wrist. 

“A friend,” he said. 

Omar was seated, cross-legged, on a cushion. The emerald that 
the soldier had noted the day before flashed in the crimson turban, 
even in the shadows of Laila’s house. The corselet of yellow metal 
was missing, but in its place was a vest of soft white lambskin. The 
feet of the Jews always were concealed as they sat, but Antonius 
could see this man’s thick leather sandals, and their thongs of twisted 
sinew, stained red with a brilliant dye. 

“You are no Roman,” said the Persian. 

“A Roman soldier,” corrected Antonius, gravely. 

“A soldier, but not a Roman,” retorted the other. ‘Your tribe. 
is of another land.” 

Antonius studied his questioner gravely. . 

“My grandfather came from the north, in the train of Julius,” 
he said. “He, and my father, were fair, as I am.” He squared his 
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shoulders proudly. “We are freemen. What and who are you?” 

Omar beckoned to Laila, who stood silently in a corner, as if seek- 
ing concealment. ‘Tell him who I am,” he commanded. 

The woman came forward, slowly. 

“TI do not know,” she said. 

“Tell him!” the Persian said again. 

“A great prince,’ she answered, her head bowed, her voice 
scarcely audible. 

Omar turned again to the soldier. 

“Why do you smile” he asked. 

“The woman lied to me,” replied Antonius. ‘She told me that 
you spoke no word to her in Jerusalem, and that she had not seen 
you before.” 

“She spoke the truth,” the Persian said. “She saw me also at 
other times, yet the first word I uttered to her was at this door yes- 
terday—and you heard what I said.” 

Antonius was regarding him under knitted brows. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “you are no Persian.” 

The other man smiled. “Listen,” he said. Leaning far over. 
he spoke into the soldier’s ear. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Temptation 


66 HAT and who do you think I am?” whispered the Persian 
to Antonius. 

The soldier hesitated, his eye fixed upon a dirk that 
showed beneath the other’s vestment. Then he said: “Your weapon 
is Egyptian.” His glance traveled to the stranger’s sandals. “Your 
shoes,” he said, “are fastened in the fashion of the Greeks. Your 
face—’ His eyes traveled upward to the black eyes of the stranger. 
“Laila,” said Antonius, abruptly, “leave us alone here. This man 
interests me greatly, and I wish to speak with him.” 

Laila slipped through the door, and dropped the hanging after 
her. The soldier watched until she had disappeared, and then turned 
to the stranger. 

“You are no Persian,” he said. 

Omar showed his white teeth in smiling assent. 

“Your words have the accent of Galilee, yet you are no Jew,” 
pursued Antonius, twisting himself so he could rest his head upon 
his hand, the better to observe his companion. “The breastplate you 
wore yesterday was of a sort I saw only once before, on a general 
from a land far to the east, beyond the bounds of Persia. The gar- 
ment you wear today came from no other place but Spain.” 

The stranger again agreed. 

“You are a shrewd man and observant,” he said. ‘Who and what 
am [?” 

Antonius wrinkled his brow in thought. ‘A bandit, I think,” he 
said at last. 

The other jerked his head backward, in the Jewish motion of 
denial. “A traveler only,” said he. 

“Yet you desire something,” the soldier said. “What is it?” 

Omar laid his hand on Antonius’ bare forearm. 

‘I desire only to bear news,” he said. ‘Your comrades have left 
you here alone.” It was a statement rather than a question. 

“Yes—my leg was broken in a fall from the cliff behind the vil- 
lage,” the soldier said. “They marched on, leaving me in Laila’s 
house. But they will soon return.” 

Omar reached under his own left arm, and from a pouch there, 
drew forth an amulet. ‘When have you seen this?” he asked. 

Antonius took the object in his hand, and examined it. It was 
a circle of ivory, carved in relief with the head of a goddess. 

“This belongs to my captain,” he said. ‘How did it chance that 
he parted with it?” 

“He sent it with me as a token,” said the stranger. “I saw him 
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and the rest of your company as they passed through the mountains 
to Joppa. This amulet is to let you know that I speak the truth. 
Your comrades will not return.” 

Antonius sat upright. “Not return!” he repeated. 

The stranger bowed his head, in grave assent. “Messengers 
came, ordering them to return to Rome,” he said. ‘Your captain bids 
you wait until your hurt is healed, and then make your way to Joppa, 
taking the first ship that sails to Rome.” 

“But then,” the soldier protested, ‘I am alone in Palestine. The 
guards at Jerusalem are mercenaries; I cannot speak their tongue.” 

Omar again assented. “But—’ His voice dropped, as he thrust 
his hand once more into the pouch that hung beneath his arm. There 
was a sound of clinking metal. “But,” he resumed, “your misfortune 
may be fortune, disguised.” 

He held forth his hand and opened it. Three broad pieces of 
rough gold lay in his palm. 

“Those,” said Antonius, eyeing the coins, “‘are ancient pieces from 
Phoenicia.” 

“If you desire them, they are yours,’ Omar said, and turned his 
wrist so the money dropped onto the lower fold of Antonius’ tunic. 

The soldier’s hand closed over the gold, and he shook it so it 
clinked again. 

““Man’s best friend,” he exulted, his eyes glistening. “It is cloth- 
ing when a man is cold; food when he is hungry; drink when he is 
thirsty; love when he is lonely.” Reaching for his wallet, that lay 
behind his shield, he placed the gold inside, and tucked the leather 
pouch under his cushions. 

“What else have you?” he inquired, briskly. 

The stranger showed amusement. He dipped into his pouch 
again, and brought forth a small object, which he kept concealed. 

“Of what price is the ruby in the hilt of your dagger?” he asked. 

Antonius lifted the weapon, examining the stone that orna- 
mented it. / 

“T do not know,” he said, “except it is very fine. I took it from 
the body of a man in battle.” 

“This,” said Omar, holding up his closed hand, “will purchase 
ten jewels such as that.” } 

He opened his fingers, exposing a huge emerald, the twin of the 
one that glinted in his turban. 

Antonius quickly reached for it, but Omar withdrew his hand. 

“Not yet,’ said he. “I gave you the gold for good-will. This 
stone must be for service rendered.” 

“T would do much to get that gem,” said Antonius. Then, look- 
ing ruefully at his leg: “If I were strong, I would take it from you.” 
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The stranger laughed outright. “A warrior, truly,” he said, his 
eyes twinkling. “A man who goes forth to take what he desires. But 
look!” 

He arose, and stepped over the prostrate man, to the corner 
where Antonius’ sword and armor lay. He drew the heavy iron 
sword from its sheath, and held it before him in his two hands. The 
sinews in his forearms stood out, and slowly, as he pressed upon the 
hilt and the end of the blade, the thick metal bent until it made a 
half-circle. 

The soldier gasped in astonishment. 

Omar reversed the sword, and with a twisting movement, restored 
the blade to its former shape. He slipped it back into the sheath, and 
sat again upon the floor. 

“TI would not take your emerald,” said Antonius. 

“You have spoken the very thought I was about to utter,” the 
stranger said. ‘“No man ever has taken from me anything that is mine.” 

“Where is the stone?” asked the soldier. 

Omar dipped into his pouch, and again drew out the jewel. 

“TI did not see you put it back,’ Antonius commented. 

“The hand moves swiftly,’ said the stranger. He tossed up the 
stone and caught it, as if in thought. The smile departed from his 
lips. “Enough of this boyish play,” he said. “This is an emerald 
that Caesar himself would prize, and you can win it.” 

He leaned far backward, and catching the door curtain, drew it 
aside, and looked out. There was nothing to see but grey sky and 
heavy mist, and the stony ground before the house. He dropped the 
curtain. 

“There is an old enmity between Laila’s people and the folk of 
Galilee,” said he. 

“T know,” said the soldier. 

“Tt is long since there has been any battle,’ Omar went on. 
“But before many days a troop of Arabians will come over the moun- 
tains to raid the valley.” 

The injured man showed perplexity. “If my leg were healed 
he said, “I could slay some of them before they killed me.” 

Omar balanced the emerald on his finger tips. “You mistake my. 
meaning,” he said. “You are here alone, in a strange land. Should 
you die, no one will take account of it in Rome. No one will care in 
Galilee—not even Laila.” 

The soldier grimaced. “Laila would gladly drive a knife between 
my ribs. I am eating her substance, and she hates me.” 

“I knew it,” pursued the stranger. “Then, if an opportunity 


offers for you to seek riches, all that detains you is your injury. Is 
that not true?” 
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Vass 

Omar went on; “Then, if the troop that comes brings a litter, 
and bears you away, when they have destroyed this village, and they 
take you with them to their own land, as friends, you have no reason 
to resist. Is that not also true?” 

Antonius thought. “But,’ he said, “I am a soldier, and Rome 
protects the people of Galilee. Therefore, I must fight so far as I 
can to save these people here.” 

Omar held the emerald between his thumb and forefinger, close 
to Antonius’ eyes. 

“Great things are stirring beyond the nrountains,” he said, “and 
bold men are needed, who know the ways of Rome, and how her 
legions are trained. This stone also will await you—beyond the 
mountains.” 

The soldier’s gaze was fixed upon the jewel. “It is a king’s ran- 
som,” he said absently. He rubbed his short-clipped hair. “Is this 
enterprise a war?” he asked. 

“A war,” said Omar. 

“Against Rome?” pursued Antonius. 

The stranger’s gaze searched the injured man’s face. “Would you 
lead a company against Rome?” he asked. 

Antonius drew back his head, proudly. “I fight, and some day 
I shall die, for Rome.” 

Omar slowly withdrew his hand that held the emerald. The voice 
of a girl, singing, could be heard outside. The stranger arose, and 
drew back the curtain. 

“Look, soldier,” said he, pointing outward through the door. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Maryam in Peril 


HE singer passed the line of Antonius’ vision. She was young 

ale and graceful. On her head she bore a high earthen jar, which 

she balanced with careless skill. Her pale blue robe, open at 

the throat, showed a white linen tunic beneath. Though most of the 

women of Galilee went with their feet bare, her’s were protected by 
sandals, bound to her ankles with leather strips. 

“The girl who lives in the next dwelling,” said Antonius. 

“Maryam, daughter of the richest man in the village; the most 
beautiful woman on the plain of Esdraelon,” said the stranger. 

He dropped the curtain, and stood leaning against the door post. 
“The troop that comes will bear off various captives,’ he said. “Shall 
they take Maryam to be your slave?” 

The soldier again made his gesture of uncertainty, rubbing his 
scalp with outspread fingers. 

“Why should the Arabians make war on Rome?” he asked. 

“Did I say they were to do so?” countered Omar. “Is Galilee 
a part of Rome, or is Judaea?” 

Doubtfuly, Antonius said: “No. But Caesar rules them.” 

“If he did not rule them, would you willingly fight against the 
Jews?” asked the stranger. 

“Surely,” the soldier said. 

“Then,” his companion went on, “nothing stands in the way of 
the plan I have hinted to you. Attend me closely.” He dropped his 
voice, as he went on. “Beyond Caesar’s empire lies the kingdom of 
the Parthians.” 

“TI know them,” Antonius said. ‘They are archers, who fight 
on horseback, and carry long spears. Hard enemies for a legion with 
these short swords.” He gestured toward his own weapon in the 
corner. 

“Exactly,” Omar said. ‘You have touched upon the very diffi- 
culty. Their kinsmen are the Arabians, who also fight in the manner 
of desert people. But if a soldier—a Roman soldier—Antonius, in 
short, should join them, and be their drill-master, and teach them how 
the Romans dress, and drill, and fight, could the Jews suspect that 
they were not Roman hired soldiers, if they should see them on the 
march?” 

Antoinus knitted his brows. “I do not understand.” 

“T shall tell you. The Parthians, and their Arabian cousins, plan 
to march into Palestine in a great raid—greater than the one that is 
coming now. If they should enter Jerusalem, and Caesarea, and the 
other rich cities of the land, in the guise of Roman soldiers, no one 
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would be the wiser—until they were ready to take the booty, and the 
captives, and go their way. Do you understand now?” 

“And you wish me to train them, as the Roman legions are 
trained?’ asked the soldier. 

“You, and other warriors who have fought for Rome.” 

Antonius pondered. He turned his head away, his eyes fixed in 
thought upon the white ceiling cloth. 

“The girl Maryam,” he said at last, “is very beautiful. And 
the gem is rich. Show it to me again.” 

Omar extended it in his open hand. Antonius took it, and held 
it to the light. “A fortune,” he said. “I have noted the girl before, 
also. Would the plunder of her house be held for me?” 

“It could be arranged,” the stranger said, taking back the emer- 
ald. ‘Now I shall I go. Think, when you are alone. Rome would 
lose no land—and no Roman soldier is near, to be hurt.” 

He went out the door. Antonius watched him, vacantly, as he 
draped back the door-curtain, and stepped out of the soldier’s vision. 

After a time, Antonius reached under the cushions, and drew 
out his wallet. He played lovingly for a time with the three heavy 
pieces of gold, examining them one by one, testing their weight with 
his hand, and clinking them together. 

Finally he put them away again, and raised his voice. 

“Laila,” he called. 

There was a pause, and the Arabian woman appeared in the door. 

“Bring me food,’ the man ordered. 

She vanished, but presently reappeared. She carried a portion 
of the flesh that she had cooked in her oven the afternoon before. 

“You slept when this was ready,” she said. “So I did not 
awaken you.” 

She laid the meat on a wide dish, that she drew from a chest 
on the far side of the room. Bringing it to Antonius, she placed the 
platter on his lap. He drew his dagger, and with it cut into the cold 
joint. Then, with a portion held in his fingers, he ate hungrily. 

The woman brought him a bowl of wine, and one of the round, 


thin loaves. 
“This Maryam,” said Antonius, his mouth filled with food. 


“You know her?” 

Laila’s lips drew back. “Yes—but she is not permitted to know 
me. Yesterday I went to her father’s house for fire, and her mother 
blocked my way, and would not answer my greeting, and made the 
girl hide, so she would not see me.” 

Antonius grinned. “Then you do not love Maryam?” 

“Can a woman love those who treat her as the soil beneath their 
feet? Can she love those who turn their heads away as she passes, 
and will not permit their garments to touch hers?” 
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Her voice rose into a high sing-song note as she spoke. Her head 
was thrown back, and her arms stretched out before her, with fingers 
clenched. 

“I was a maiden whom great chiefs desired as their bride,” she 
went on, as if she were chanting. “They sought my hand of my 
father, and stood to watch me pass. And I came into this land in the 
train of a princess, and was honored. And then all things passed. 
Widowed and alone! Young and still beautiful, and despised! An 
outcast, constrained to make my bread as best I can! The hand- 
maiden of whosoever wills, and glad if my neighbors throw me what 
I buy with my good gold.” 

She bowed her head, and her shoulders shook convulsively. “An 
outcast,” she wailed. ‘My touch is pollution, and women avert their 
eyes as I come near.. Young and beautiful, and the daughter of a 
chief—and an outcast!” 

She sank upon the floor, her face buried in her arms. 

Antonius reached out and tapped her on the arm, taking a mouth- 
ful of bread the while. 

“Red eyes are bad for beauty,” he said, “and men avoid women’s 
tears. Stop weeping and bring me more wine.” 

Still sobbing convulsively, she obeyed. Her lips were moist and 
half open, and the tears trickled down her cheeks. 

He took a sup from the bowl. “And also,’ he went on, “your 

gods are awakening, and shall soon bring you revenge.” 
She waved her arms despondently. “The God of this land rules 
” she said, “and my gods dwell far away, across the mountains.” 
He took another huge portion of meat. “But they come,” he 
assured her. “They come.” 

She looked at him curiously, through her swollen eyelids. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

“T said your gods are coming,” he repeated. ‘You hate Maryam, 
and Jacob the publican, and—” 

“T hate them all!” she interrupted. 

“Then,” he said, cheerfully, “you shall soon be very happy. Un- 
less, of course, you hate me.” 

She half closed her eyes and looked at the floor. 

“Do you hate me?” he persisted. 

Laila still was silent. 

He laughed. ‘‘Even happiness cannot be perfect in this world. 
If you were devoted to me, you might taste paradise before your day. 
Because I shall soon be rich.” 

She looked up quickly. “Will you repay me what I have ex- 
pended for you?” 


“Repay?” he said, flourishing the bone that he held. “My pro- 


here, 
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tection already has richly repaid you. Have I not driven Jacob the 
publican from your door, and saved your tax?” 

Her face darkened. “Do you know what Jacob will do? He 
will pay my tax himself—and then sell me into slavery if I do not 
repay him with heavy interest. It is the law.” 

Antonius displayed interest. ‘Is that how the publicans become 
rich?” 

“And more than that,’ she told him. “The tillers of the field 
may not sell their grain until they have taken it to the publican, and 
he has taken his tenth. And he permits the grain to lie, week after 
week, with the rain falling upon it, until the husbandman begs him to 
take a half, three-fourths, so some of it may be restored to his 
family, in order that they may not starve. The people hate Jacob, as 
I hate him, and hate those who bought the revenues of Galilee and 
who employed him, and hate Herod Antipas who suffers him to live, 
and Caesar to whom Herod pays homage.” 

“In Rome,” said Antonius, reflectively, “it is better. The people 
are free, and spend the tribute of many lands.” 

He finished his meal, and held out his hands. Laila wiped them 
with a linen cloth. He watched her as she bore away the scraps of 
meat, and the cup, and platter. 

“Woman,” he said, “there is something else. Go to the house 
next door, and tell the girl Maryam to come to me, at once.” 

Laila questioned him with her eyes. 

“And if she refuses, go to her father and tell him I command it,” 
the soldier added. “Go.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
Laila Meets a Problem 


AILA hung her head. With a sigh, she drew up her mantle so 
it covered her smooth, polished black hair, and half-concealed 
her eyes. Then she went out into the rain. 

The house where Maryam dwelt was not in view from the door 
of Laila’s home. Slowly and thoughtfully she traversed the rain- 
soaked path, until she stood before the other dwelling. Then she 
stopped. She could see through the open door, and the figure of 
Maryam’s father, bending over his heap of sheepskins, was outlined 
against the fire. Maryam herself flitted back and forth. 

With a shrug of her shoulders, Laila turned away, and took her 
course toward the main part of the village. 

A Pharisee passed her, erect and grim. A leather thong was 
bound around his left arm, holding in position a little leather case. 
She knew the case contained a parchment roll, with extracts from the 
Scriptures. His cloak was fringed with white. 

The woman stood far to one side, until he passed. He did not 
cast his glance upon her, but took his austere way through the rain, 
unbending and sedate. 

Toward the center of the group of houses was one somewhat 
larger than the rest. A roof of grasses and straw sheltered the 
doorway, and stones had been laid in regular pattern to form a pave- 
ment, extending past the front of the house to the rear. 

Under the shelter of the portico stood a short, round man, with 
pleasant face and twinkling eyes. His robe was ornamented in the 
Greek fashion, and his feet were covered with leather, made into 
rough shoes—a rarity in Palestine. 

Laila came to a halt before him, and bowed, humbly. 

An expression of puzzlement crossed his face, and he looked 
about him. The open space between his dwelling and the next houses 
was deserted, except for some children, playing. 

“What do you seek, woman,” he asked, not unkindly. 

“Are you Ezra, the elder?” she inquired, her hands clasped be- 
fore her, submissively. 

“T am,” he said. 

“A soldier dwells in my house, and I want him to go away,” 
she said. 

“TI know,” he answered. “A Roman soldier with a broken bone. 
But what have I to do with you, or him?” 

“You are one of the elders, and I am in need of aid,” Laila 
pleaded. “He cast his sword at Jacob, the publican—” 

“If only his sword had struck the mark!” breathed Ezra, fer- 
vently. 
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“But it did not strike,” the woman said,.“‘and Jacob will revenge 
himself on me, since he may do nothing to Antonius. And further— 
this soldier has sent me to call Maryam, my neighbor’s daughter, to 
come to him.” 

The elder started. “The daughter of Jared?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “You know that if I approach her I shall be 
stoned from the village. If I fail him, Antonius will surely injure 
me—he has threatened me with his weapon before now. I seek aid to 
have him removed.” 

Trouble showed in the round face of the village official, and he 
stared upward toward the grey sky. At last he moved his hand, in a 
gesture of helplessness. 

“There is naught for me to do,” he said. “If we seek to remove 
him, the next company of soldiers that marches through will avenge 
him—even if he does not slay someone himself, with his sword. If we 
admonish him, he will jeer at us. I think—” he pulled at his beard, 
reflectively—“‘that it will be best for you to make your peace with 
him. But do not approach Maryam.” 

Laila bowed again, and started away, dejectedly. 

“Wait,” called Ezra. He ran after her a step or two. “Do not 
tell the soldier that I advised you to remain away from the girl. 
That will be a secret just between us two.” 

He sought assent in her downcast face. “It will be best not to 
trouble him,” the elder went on. “The peace of the village should 
not be shattered because of a mere child—this girl Maryam. Pledge 
me you'll not tell him what I said, and—and—” he hesitated, and 
tugged at his beard, as if to produce an inspiration—“‘perhaps, if you 
wish a loan for your poll tax, it might be arranged.” He smiled 
at her, brightly. “Eh?” said he. 

She was looking at him, with a half-smile at the corner of her 
mouth. Just as the last word dropped from his lips, his smile de- 
parted, and his round eyes grew wider. ‘Father Abraham!” he 
ejaculated. 

Whirling on his heel, he hurried back into his house. 

Laila looked behind her curiously to see what had startled the 
little’ elder. The same tall, austere Pharisee, who had passed her 
before, was striding by, his head erect, his eyes straight forward. 
She watched him until he entered his own house, far in the distance. 

“The pious hypocrite,” said a voice at her elbow. 

It was Ezra again. 

“He will tell it far and wide that I spoke with the outcast woman 
at the door of my own house,” he pursued, aggrievedly. “Once before, 
ten years ago now, he spoke of me so widely that my own neighbors 
would not touch the hem of my garment, and passed me with averted 


eyes.” 
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He twisted his fingers in his beard, and reflected. “Still,” he 
went on, “it is best not to offend him. Listen.” He came closer, 
confidentially. “If any one asks what we spoke about today, tell them 
that I gave you solemn warning to leave the village—as soon as the 
soldier is healed. Eh?” 

He beamed upon her. 

“That will stop all gossip. Eh?” 

The air of humbleness had gone from Laila, and she was looking 
straight into his eyes and laughing. 

“It shall be as you wish,” said she, “and whenever you desire 
a good lie told, come to me, Ezra.” 

Still with a broad smile on her face, she went away, leaving the 
plump official standing, and looking after her. 

She did not turn back to her own home, but went straight to 
the village inn. This was a house of several rooms, each room sepa- 
rated from the others by a narrow court, and one of them, the largest, 
with a second story, reached by an outer stair. 

Several of the men who had followed Omar, the Persian, into 
Jezreel were lounging in the doorways. Laila went to the nearest 
of the men. 

“Your master,” she said. 

He leered at her without moving. With a dart like that of a 
snake, her hand flashed out and struck him across the mouth with the 
back of her fingers. A swift flow of Arabian words followed. 

At the blow, his hand had closed around a sword that dangled 
at his side. But, at her words, he halted, and listened motionless. 
He was starting into the house, when a voice sounded behind him. 

' “Enter, Laila.” It was Omar speaking—Laila could see him 
lazily stepping forward. His follower vanished. 

“Were you cursing my varlet?” inquired the man, amused. 

“Not cursing,” she said. “I spoke to him in my own tongue, 
and told him that no dog of a slave could lift his lip at me.” 

“Since,” supplied Omar, laughing, “you are the daughter of a 
chief in Arabia—no matter if you are only Laila here.” 

He motioned to her to come in. 

“How did you know he spoke your language?” he asked, idly. 

“T saw the brand of the slave-master on his thigh,” she said. 

“But he is no Arabian,” said Omar, seating himself on his cush- 
ions. “He knows the tongue, however—it was whipped into him 
for many years until I set him free. What do you want?” 

Laila rapidy recited her adventures, omitting all of her talk 
with Ezra except his advice to remain away from Maryam. 

“What am I to do?” she asked. “I have no friend but you.” 

He leaned back, settling a cushion under his head. 
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“If you do as Antonius commands, you will be whipped, and 
probably stoned,” he said... “If you do not obey him, he will cut you 
with his dagger. Is that your thought?” 

She assented. 

“Then,” said he, “go back to Antonius, and tell him that you 
could not find the girl—that she is abroad. Then tell him that the maid 
will come freely to the house only if she thinks you are her friend. 
That is easier told because it is the truth. After that, make a friend 
of Maryam.” 

“But how?” she asked. ‘These people spit upon me as I pass, 
and no woman will be seen speaking to me.” 

Omar flicked his finger on his thumb. “All things are easy,” he 
said. “A rich man of her father’s tribe seeks her in marriage. But 
not long since, in the fields, she saw a young man, a stranger, and she 
has roamed the plain for miles these last ten days, seeking him, so she 
may look at him again. Take word to her of the young man.” 

“T know no such man,” said the woman, staring. 

“What matter?” he asked, carelessly. “Take word anyhow. A 
young man is, after all, only a young man—and you can take such 
word as you choose.” 

“How do you know of this youth?” she asked. 

“There is much gossip around an inn,” he said. “Now do as I 
say, and you will be neither cut nor whipped.” 

She inclined her head, respectfully, and was going, but he called 
to her. 

“You may care to know,” he said, “that Antonius has three 
broad pieces of gold in his wallet. They are hidden some place.” , 

His eyes narrowed in internal mirth as she backed away. Laila 
gave him a smile of understanding. 

She hastened as she made her way back to her own house. At 
the door she paused, and cautiously placed her eye to an opening of 
the curtain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The False Message 


HE rattle and clatter of metal came to her ears. She moved 

the curtain slightly with her forefinger. 

Antonius was sitting upright on his pallet. He had tied 
the end of a long linen scarf to the handle of his sword. As she 
watched, he poised the sword above his head and hurled it. The point 
buried itself in a wooden upright, on the opposite side of the room. 

With many tugs, he jerked the weapon out of its target, and 
hauled it back to him by pulling upon the scarf. Again he made a 
great swing of his arm, and threw the sword. The point once more 
was buried in the center of the post. 

Laila hastily withdrew. 

Doubtfully she shifted from one foot to another, out of sight 
of Antonius, until a long silence within told her that the soldier had 
ceased his exercise. 

Then she retired a few paces, and singing, approached the house 
again. This time she swung the curtain open, and entered. Antonius 
lay back on his pallet. 

“Where is the girl?” he demanded at once. 

“She was gone, and I could not find her,’ Laila said. 

“You saw her father, as I told you?” he asked. 

“He also was abroad. But, Antonius, I have a thought.” She 
cleared her throat, and her voice took a tone of velvety caress. “If 
the girl comes simply at your command, she will come in fear and 
trembling, and presently will flee from Jezreel, as soon as you let her 
leave the house.” 

“That is true,” he said. 

“But if she comes here as a friend, she will come willingly and 
often. Shall I try to make her my friend?” 

He laughed, shortly. “You? The friend of a virgin, daughter 
of a magnate of the village?” 

Her tone did not change. ‘Yes, even I—Laila, the Arabian— 
the outcast. Because, soldier, a woman’s mind does not depart from 
her when she is despised, and she thinks deep thoughts. If I bring 
the girl here, willing and eager to come, will you reward me?” 

Antonius held out his empty hands. ‘What have I to reward 
you with?” he asked. “But—’he smiled again, without mirth—“if 
you do not bring her, willing or unwilling, I shall give you cause to 
remember.” 

He tapped the dagger in his belt. 

“She shall come,” Laila said. ‘Now I shall bring food, and 
set it beside you, for J may be gone a long time,” 
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She laid out a platter of the meat, that had lain covered on a 
shelf, and a jug of soured milk. On his other side she set the jar 
of wine, which she filled afresh from the goat-skin that hung upon 
the wall. Two loaves of her flat, thin bread were laid on the end of 
the meat dish. 

He was pouring from the wine jar when she left him. 

As she stepped outside the door, she bit her thumb—a gesture 
of disdain. Then, holding her cloak around her, she moved slowly 
toward the rear of Maryam’s house. The girl’s father was there, talk- 
ing with one of his shepherds. 

Laila approached them, and stood still, respectfully. The man 
turned to inspect her. He was tall and thin, broad-shouldered, with 
a kindly eye, and long, thick beard. 

“What do you seek, woman?” he asked. 

She made a gesture toward the shepherd. “I would speak with 
you alone,” she said. 

“Speak before my servant,” he said. “I do not wish to talk to 
Laila alone.” 

“It concerns a danger—’ she glanced at the serving-man—“to 
someone for whom you bear great love.” 

“Go!” he said to the shepherd. 

As the servant obeyed, the man turned back to Laila. 

“TI speak of your daughter,” she said. 

“What have you to do with my daughter?” he asked, severely. 

“Nothing,” said she, “except that I have word for you. Ten days 
ago she went down into the plain, and there saw a young man, a 
stranger. Yesterday, and the day before that, and again today, this 
man came to my house, asking word of her, and where she might 
be found.” 

“Did he see her!’ he asked, quickly. 

“No,” said she. ‘I detained him until your daughter was safely 
within her house. But I would give you his description, so she may 
beware of him. Danger lurks in his eye. I believe him to be a robber.” 

_ He looked at her with grave kindness. “There is good in every 
one, even in the woman of Arabia,’ he began. “But wait—I shall 
call my daughter, so she may hear of this man, and be told exactly 
how he looks.” 

_ He lifted his voice, and called. In a moment the girl came run- 
ning around the house, her mantle over her head. The rain had 
dwindled into a heavy mist, but so thick was the air with moisture 
that, in the short distance between the door and the spot where Laila 
and the father stood, Maryam’s face already was wet. 

“You called, my father?” she asked, without glancing at the 
woman. 
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“This alien woman has word for you,’ he said. “I give you 
permission to attend what she says, for your own safety.” 

The girl’s shy eyes lifted themselves to Laila’s bold black ones. 
Laila looked at her, steadily and significantly. 

“It concerns a young man, whom saw you on the plain ten days 
ago,’ she said slowly. 

Maryam made a convulsive movement. 

“She already fears,” said her father, observing this. 

Laila went on, dropping her words one by one, by way of em- 
phasis, not once moving her gaze from Maryam’s face. 

“I am a woman, and understand much,” she said, meaningly. A 
flash of expression that crossed the girl’s face told that she understood. 

“This young man is of splendid person, with his head held 
high,” Laila continued. The girl made a gesture of assent. “He 
seems a mighty warrior, bold and comely.” Maryam’s face was eager. 
Laila went on ‘He has been seeking you each day since he saw you.” 

Maryam looked quickly at her father. He regarded her with the 
deep concern of a parent whose loved one is threatened. Evidently 
he did not understand the message that was passing from the woman 
to the girl. 

Laila said: ‘‘He came to my house today, and yesterday, and the 
day before, asking word of you. But I did not tell him where you 
dwelt.” 

“Did he say,” asked Maryam, “when he would come again?” 

“He did not say,’ said the woman. “But if he comes, shall I 
bear word to you?” 

“To me,” said the father. ‘‘Then I shall lead him before the 
elders, and learn what he does here, and why he makes inquiry con- 
cerning a maiden, whose hand is sought by a man of mark in Galilee.” 

Maryam shot a silent question at Laila with her eyes. The 
older woman answered, also in silence, her eyes closing and opening 
with deep meaning. 

“Then,” said Maryam, “I shall await my father’s commands.” 

She walked back toward the house. As she turned the corner, 
though, she gazed full at Laila. The Arabian woman made a brief 
gesture. 

The man waited until his daughter had gone. Then: “I thank 
you,” he said to Laila. “My name is Jared, and if you are in need 
of a friend, in any great extremity, send for me, and I shall come.” 

Laila bowed low. 

“T thank you,” she said. There was a pause, before she went on. 
“T fear the soldier in my house,” she continued. “He was carried 
there by his comrades, and he has remained, eating my food, and 
making me sell my jewels to give him luxury.” 
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Jared considered this, his elbow resting on his other forearm, 
his fingers caressing his lips. “I have heard,” said he, “that he cast 
his sword at Jacob the publican. The news was heard with joy in 
Jezreel, until it became known that Jacob was not hurt.” 

“Even more,” she said. ‘He searched my house to rob it, while 
I was gone, though nothing was left for him to take. He threatened 
me with the dirk he carries at his waist. If I call for aid, will you 
come?” 

“T shall,” he consented, “though it may bring punishment upon 
me. Rome avenges any hurt to her soldiers.” 

The woman bowed again, prostrating herself to the ground. 
Then she slowly returned to her house. 

Antonius had cleared the platter that she had set out for him, 
and was lying contentedly chewing upon a straw, drawn from the 
clay wall beside him. 

“What news?” asked he. 

“The girl will come alone, ere long, without asking,” she said. 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘To see me?” 

Laila laughed. ‘She will come—that is sufficient. If not today, 
then tomorrow.” 

Antonius rubbed his hair, reflectively. “I wish I were not crip- 
pled,” he said. “I could seek the girl myself. I want to look at her 
close at hand, to see if she is as comely as I think.” 

Laila made no reply, but removed the earthenware that lay 
around his pallet. 

She took a dish from the chest in the far corner, and laid upon it 
a bit of meat, and a coarse barley loaf. With these, she went to the 
door, and sitting on the hard clay floor, proceeded to the eating of 
her own meal. 

Before she was done, the deep and regular breathing of the 
soldier told that he was asleep. 

Laila put aside her dish, and crept to Antonius’ side. She took 
his arm, and shook it. There was no response. 

Then, stealthily, she thrust her hand beneath his pallet, searching. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Publican Comes 


AILA’S fingers closed around a rough bit of leather, and care- 
i: fully she drew it forth, into the light. 

It was a pouch, fastened with a twisted string of sinew. 
In it she found the three gold pieces that Omar had given the soldier. 

She moved to the door, examined the money, and bit the pieces, 
one by one. Then she put the gold back into the pouch, tied the 
opening, and slipped the roll of leather under Antonius’ bed, where 
she had found it. He moved, at the pressure of her hand. beneath 
him, but did not awaken. 

The woman returned to the doorway, and sat, brooding, looking 
out upon the fields below. 

The man was fretful when finally he stirred, opened his eyes, and 
sat erect. 

“My leg throbs and burns,’ he complained. He rubbed his 
thigh, above the splints, and with much effort, contrived to reach 
his lower leg, below the knee. “Bring me some oil and wine.” 

Laila arose, and brought two jars, one by one, from a rude table 
that stood beside her chest of earthenware. 

“Shall I attend you?” she asked. “I learned the care of wounds 
in my own land.” 

“No,” he said shortly. “Go out of the house. I want to be 
alone.” 

She obeyed, dropping the curtain after her. The only light 
came from a small window, cut high in the wall. Antonius threw 
the mantle from his legs, and lifted his tunic over his head, dropping it 
on the floor. 

Around his middle was a doubled linen belt, tied in a knot at his 
side. He unfastened this, and laid it across his knees. He felt along 
the length of the strip of tough material, and was answered by a 
clinking sound. He lifted the belt, and from its open end dropped, 
one by one, small pieces of silver. Some of these were marked with 
the head of Augustus Caesar; some with the insignia of- Greece; 
some were merely hammered ovals and circles of metal, with no mark 
at all. He counted them, restoring them to their place in his belt. 
Last of all he inserted the three golden coins that Omar had given 
him, separating them from the others by a special knot. Then he tied 
the belt around him again, and ‘turned to the care of his leg. 

Tilting one of the jars, he poured wine over the wrappings that 
held the splints. After this had soaked in, for a minute, he followed 
it with a liberal application of oil from the other jar. He spread 
this with his hand over the bandages, and when it had sunk into the 
fabric, repeated the operation. 
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Taking his palm full of wine, he passed it over his other leg. He 
splashed his torso, and rubbed it briskly. Then he applied oil to all of 
his flesh that he could reach, rubbing until his skin glowed pink. 

When he resumed his tunic, and placed around it his outer belt, 
he sighed in content, and took a long draught from the wine jar. 

“Laila!” he called. 

There was no answer, and presently he called again. The 
woman did not appear. He placed his hands around his mouth, and 
lifting his voice to its fullest extent, bellowed: “Laila!” 

He lay back, and scowled. The only sound that came to his 
ears was the patter of rain dropping from the roof to the puddles 
on the ground. Wrapping his arms around his head, he tried to sleep 
again, but failed. 

At the'end of an hour, he took his sword, and tying the linen 
scarf again to the hilt, prepared to resume his practice against the 
post, across the room. 

Just as he poised his arm above him, there came the murmur 
of women’s voices from outside, close to his door. 

He dropped the sword, and listened. Laila’s voice sounded first. 

“Are you seeking me?” she said. 

The other voice was lighter—a clear soprano, contrasting mark- 
edly with Laila’s deep contralto tones. “I have waited long, here 
behind your house, where my father could not see me. Have you 
heard further from the young man?” 

“Come inside,” said Laila. 

Her companion evidently hesitated—Antonius was straining his 
ears to hear the reply. “I am forbidden to speak with you,” said the 
second voice, doubtfully. “It would be contamination if I should 
touch your belongings.” 

“But,” said Laila, “you may stand upright, and be out of the rain. 
Come, I beg of you, for I am weary.’ 

She pushed aside the curtain, and stood, holding it open. After a 
moment a young girl entered, shyly—Maryam. 

“The maiden!” exclaimed Antonius. 

The girl started, and moved as if to flee. Laila motioned at 
the soldier. 

“Do not fear him,” she said. “He is injured, and cannot rise.” 

Antonius pulled his mantle around his shoulders, and sitting up, 
smiled upon the visitor. ; 

“T am very lonely,” said he, ‘‘and I hope you will remain a while, 
and talk with me.” 

Maryam looked at him askance, and edged nearer the door. 

“Sit down beside me,” urged Antonius. 

' Laila made a second gesture at him. “The maiden may not sit 
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in the house of Laila,” she said. “It would make her unclean, and 
she would have to be purified by the rites of her God.” She turned 
back to the girl. “I have no further word, but when I see him, shall 
I give you a sign?” 

“Step away from the door, so I may see you better,” urged 
Antonius. ‘You are between me and the light.” 

Maryam apparently did not hear him. “If you should stand 
before your house, holding a skein of wool, passing it between your 
fingers, I would see and understand,” she said to the Arabian. “Then, 
as soon as I could, I would come and speak with you.” 

She moved through the doorway. “Stay a little while,” said 
the soldier. 

The girl drew her robe over her head, and hurrying, vanished 
from his sight. 

“Jupiter!” said the soldier. “She holds her head high for a vil- 
lage maiden! She did not even answer me.” 

Laila shrugged her shoulders. “I contrived that she should 
come, and she will come again. I fulfilled your orders. If you cannot 
make her speak with you, it is no fault of mine.” 

“T wish,” said Antonius, “that I were not lamed. Who is this 
young man she speaks about?” 

The lips of the Arabian woman curled. “I do not know,” said | 
she. “I learned that she saw a youth in the fields—a stranger—and 
had searched for him ever since. I lied to her, and said that this 
young man had come inquiring for her. So she violated the law of 
her people, and came to my house. A man of wealth seeks her hand, 
but she does not care for him.” 

The soldier laughed. ‘It is so with the maidens of Rome. Their 
eyes fall upon a gallant youth, and they go into a trance, and dream 
of him, while their parents arrange their marriage with a solid citizen 
—whom the maiden hates. 

“Bring me your mirror.” | 

Laila brought, from a heap of utensils that lay against the wall, 
a thin slab of polished silver. 

“Tt is all that is left to me of my mother’s gifts,” she said. 

“Why did the girl not look on me with favor” he demanded. 

} Laila eyed him. “Because you are not good to look upon,” she 
said. 

The soldier raised his eyes, astonished. “I always attracted the 
eye of women in Rome, and when I fought on the borders of Greece,” 
said he. “Is it because my beard is not shaved, and my hair uncut?” 

“No,” said the woman slowly. “It may be that in your land, you 
are comely. But in my eyes, and that of the girl Maryam, you are 
otherwise. The man she admires would have a black beard, and warm 
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Antonius looked at himself again in the silver mirror. 
“Your eyes are faded a pale blue, like a young kitten’s,” 
pursued Laila, “and where the sun has not burned your 


skin, it is white as if in sickne: 


.” (see page 39) 


dark eyes, and full lips, after the fashion of her people. The man I 
admire would have a straight nose, instead of one that is arched, as 
yours is, and his hair would be black. Yours is the hue of straw.” 

Antonius looked at himself again in the silver mirror. 

“Your eyes are faded a pale blue, like a young kitten’s,” pursued 
Laila, “and where the sun has not burned your skin, it is white as if 
in sickness.” 

“Silence!” commanded Antonius. “You mock me because I am 
helpless, but when I am strong again, I shall beat you.” 

He threw the mirror aside, and in deep dissatisfaction, turned 
his eyes toward the door. Laila smiled faintly. 

“Man is vainer than woman,” she said. 

“T say silence!’ he repeated. The linen scarf which he had fast- 
ened to his sword was twisted around his waist, and he drew upon it, 
idly, making the weapon twitch upon his lap. 

“What is that noise’ he asked, suddenly. 

Laila moved rapidly past him, and looked past the curtain. She 
drew back as swiftly. 

“It is Jacob, the publican,’ she whispered, bending over him. 
“He has men with him, with weapons, and they are standing outside 
the house.” 

The frown vanished from Antonius’ brow, and he took up his 
sword. Resting his weight upon his left hand, he balanced his 
weapon in his right, and looked expectantly toward the door, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Antonius Secures a Slave 


HE tax-gatherer put his head through the door, and promptly 
withdrew it. Antonius’ sword had flickered dangerously. 
“Woman, come out,” called the publican. 

Laila looked at the soldier for counsel. He smiled cheerfully, 
and placed his finger against his lips. 

“Woman!” shouted the publican again. The two within the 
house were silent. 

The curtain at the door was cautiously pulled to one side, and 
an armed man, one of Jacob’s followers, appeared. 

There was a swish; the Roman’s sword hurtled through the air, 
and a howl resounded as the man in the doorway tumbled out of 
vision. Antonius hauled back his sword by its linen cable, and got it 
in position for further service. 

The sound of voices in consultation could be heard. Then Jacob 
spoke again, close to the opening, but cautiously out of Antonius’ 
range. 

“Woman, your poll tax is unpaid. Unless the money is placed 
on the door-sill, now, you will be arrested when next you stir abroad. 
Then, if you do not pay the tax, with a penalty, you will be sold, to 
serve until the tax is paid.” 

Laila made nervous motions inside the bosom of her robe, as if 
searching for her pouch of money. Antonius waved her back. 

“You publican!” he shouted. ‘Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you,” came the other’s voice. 

“Then begone, and do not come again, or I swear by Jupiter, 
Janus and all the other gods that when next I am abroad I will pursue 
you from this village, up into the mountains, and take your hide off 
you there!” 

There was silence, and then a further sound of low voices. Jacob 
spoke again. 

“My business is not with you, but with the woman,” he said. 

“She feeds me, and attends me,” retorted Antonius. ‘What you 
take from her, you take from me. Begone!” 

The voices sounded again, but more faintly. Laila ran to the 
door, and looked through the crack of the curtain. 

“They are going,” she said, sinking down as if exhausted. “And 
this means that I may not go out of the house again! Jacob will put 
me in prison, and find reason for leaving me there, whether I pay 
the tax or not.” 

“And I,” said the soldier, “assuredly will remove his skin.” 

“Much comfort that will be to me!” said she. “If I have to stay 
in prison, what do I care what becomes of Jacob?” 
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Antonius’ attention had wandered. He was inspecting his 
sword, carefully. “Go out and bring a rough stone,” said he. ‘The 
edge of this blade is dulled.” 

Laila went, first making sure that her foes were out of view. 
When she returned, panting under the weight of a heavy rock, the 
soldier greeted her with an air of triumph. 

“T have a thought,” said he. ‘The people of the village hate this 
tax-gatherer, do they not?” 

She dropped the stone beside him. ‘‘There is no word to de- 
scribe their hate,” said she. ‘They will not take a publican’s word 
before their judges, and he may not even enter their temples. They 
speak of him as they speak of outlaws and murderers.” 

“Then,” Antonius said, “I shall provide myself with a man- 
servant, without charge. Go bring to me the father of the family in 
the next house—Maryam’s father.” 

The woman went out the door. Nearly half an hour elapsed, 
Antonius lying back, in meditation. When Laila reappeared, a tall 
man came with her—Jared, Maryam’s father. The newcomer made 
a gesture of refusal as she held the curtain aside for him to enter. 

“TI shall not set foot in the house,” said he. ‘This woman says 
you summoned me,” he added, to Antonius. 

“Come in,” said the soldier. 

“T cannot, or I shall be defiled,” said Jared. 

Antonius made a movement of his sword. The older man stood 
motionless. “If you seek me in peace, I shall be glad to serve you,” 
said he. “If you threaten me, I shall go, and not return.” 

He gazed with unblinking eyes at the man on the pallet. The 
soldier laid aside his weapon, and smiled approvingly. 

“Well said,’ he answered. “I had forgotten that there were 
men in Jezreel, as well as Jacob and his vermin.” He turned on his 
side, carefully moving his injured leg to relieve the strain upon it. 
“As you see,” he continued, “I am hurt.” 

Jared inclined his head. 

“A short time ago I drove away the publican and his servants.” 
Antonius went on. “I believe I scratched one of them with my 
sword.” 

“May you be rewarded,” gravely said the villager. 

“But,” proceeded Antonius, “this woman here no longer dares to 
stir abroad, or she will be placed in prison. I need her to cook for 
me, and provide my wants. But no one remains to go to buy meat, 
and bread, and wine.” 

Jared passed his hand thoughtfully along his beard. 

“I get your thought,” he said, ‘‘and I shall do as you wish. I 
have a bond-slave, who is a sore trial to me—a Samaritan. He does 
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not worship after the manner of my people, and is an outcast among 
them. My other servants will not eat with him, nor dwell in the 
same house, and my family cannot allow him to touch their food, nor 
their utensils. And I cannot sell him.” 

Said Antonius: ‘I would not want a slave who could not serve 
me. How did you chance to buy him?” 

Jared’s face became stern, and he delayed a moment before re- 
plying. “I got him through my lord, the Tetrarch, Herod, the son 
of Herod,” he said, slowly. ‘I did a service for the Tetrarch for 
which he owed me certain sums. He gave me the bondsman to dis- 
charge the debt.” 

Antonius laughed. “Could Herod use the slave?” 

“Only in small things,’ said the Jared. 

“A thrifty Tetrarch, truly,’ said the soldier, “and one whom 
you must love!” 

Jared compressed his lips. ‘He is the Tetrarch,” said he, “and 
it does not become his lowly subject to speak against him.” 

“Would the people of Galilee be grieved if something happened 
to this Herod Antipas?” inquired the soldier. ‘For instance, if he 
should be taken captive?” 

The tall Hebrew glanced at him sharply. “If you know of such 
a plan, do not tell me—nor anyone. It might reach Herod’s ears.” 

He stepped a pace farther from the door. “I shall gladly send 
you my bondsman. Use him as if he were your own, and there shall 
be no cost to you.” 

When he was gone, Antonius turned to Laila, who had listened in 
silence. “Before I go away from here,” said he, “I shall be greatly 
beloved in Jezreel. I stab the publican’s servant in the leg, and hint 
that Herod may be kidnapped.” 

He smiled, contentedly. “Did I not tell you I would get a servant 
without cost?” 

Laila, however, frowned. “If you know anything that may befall 
Herod, you do wrong to tell it. There are many spies in the land, 
who will take word to him.” 

Antonius clasped his hands behind his head, and yawned. “Well 
and cautiously spoken,” said he. ‘‘Now go and see if my new servant 
is coming.” 

Laila stepped to the door and stood, her hand resting on the post. 
She was silent for a time, as she looked toward Jared’s house. At last 
she made a gesture. “He is on his way,” said she. 

She re-entered the room, and stepped behind Antonius’ pallet. 
In a few moments a man appeared in the doorway, and prostrated 
himself. The man wore only a loin-cloth, and his broad, powerful 
shoulders were burned with the suns of Syria. 
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“Arise,” said Antonius. 

The man rose to his feet, and disclosed a dark face, bearded 
after the fashion of the Hebrews, and deep, melancholy eyes. He 
stood submissively, awaiting the soldier’s commands. 

“Are you not a Hebrew?” asked Antonius. 

“A Samaritan,” answered the other gravely. 

“What is the difference?’ pursued Antonius, with interest. 

The man answered with downcast eyes. “The Assyrians took the 
Jews from Samaria, and left the country bare. They sent their own 
people into the land, but it was filled with lions, that devoured their 
children. So a priest of the Hebrews was sent back from Assyria, to 
charm the lions away. He taught his faith to the Samaritans, though 
they held partly to their own gods of long ago. We are weaker than 
the Jews, and they despise us, and will not touch what we touch.” He 
raised his head, and straightened his shoulders. “Yet I am of the 
blood of those who ruled the world, in days that are gone.” 

“How came you to be a slave?” asked the soldier. 

“For debt.” 

A new voice came from outside. 

“Debt—debt—debt—let us have no more of debt.” 

The slave cringed, and turned in fear. Behind him appeared 
the stately figure of Omar, the stranger, swathed in a robe of scarlet, 
embroidered in gold. 

“It appears,” he said, “that there is naught but trouble in Galilee, 
for soldiers, and Arabian women, and men of Samaria—but the cure 
is easy.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Omar Makes a Prophesy 


Around his bare upper arm was a thick band of hammered 

gold. On one wrist was a bracelet, cunningly carved in the 

semblance of a snake. On the other was a silver chain, wound around 
a central jewel and fastened with a great stone beetle. 


(ace thrust the slave aside, and strode into the room. 


Antonius gazed at him in admiration. “Laila said you were a 
prince,” said he. “I have seen kings not so richly appareled.” 
Omar continued to smile. “Our Antonius will soon be clad as 


I am,” he said to Laila. “And Laila—she will dress in robes cun- 
ningly spun in gold, and this slave here—” 

He whirled on his heel, and inspected the crouching figure at 
the door. 

“That is no attitude for a man with muscles and shoulders such 
at his,’ he added. ‘We must equip him with a sword, and helmet, 
and a wrought breastplate such as his forefathers wore.” 

The bondsman lifted his eyes, doubtfully. 

“You are in a benevolent mood today,” said the soldier. “But 
how do you know what this servant’s forefathers wore—how do you 
know who they were?” 

Omar settled himself upon a cushion. “If you had dwelt long 
in this land, you could see the mark of the Assyrian in his face—and 
the mark of the Jew.” He pointed at Laila. “She is a descendant of 
Abraham, and his son, Ishmael, yet her brow and her jaw and her 
nose are not those of her cousins in Palestine.” 

Laila involuntarily raised her hand and touched her chin. The 
stranger laughed. ‘Her features came to her from Egypt, for Ish- 
mael’s mother and his wife were from the Nile.” He pointed at the 
slave. “Laila and the bondsman are cousins, too.” 

The woman and the slave stared at one another. 

“Men hate one another for things they cannot cure,” Omar went 
on. “This woman despises the Samaritan because he has met mis- 
fortune. If he were in his own land, he would despise her—because 
she is not wholly of his people. The folks of Jezreel turn aside from 
them both—yet you, the Roman, scarce can tell them all apart.” He 
laughed again. “These little hates of little men and women are the 
reason why you, soldier, are able to ply your trade.” He lifted his 
jeweled dagger and played with it. “And they are the reason why I 
travel abroad.” 

He extended his foot, and Antonius could see that the image of 
an Egyptian beetle adorned the buckle of the finely wrought sandal. 

“Are you an Egyptian, or a Parthian—or what are you?” asked 
the soldier. 
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Omar waved his hand. “I am a traveler, and come from all 
lands,” he said. He leaned forward, looking more closely at Antonius. 

“Why do you carry your wealth in a belt about your waist?” he 
asked. 
Antonius started, and Laila drew nearer. ‘How do you know 
where I carry my money?” demanded the soldier. 

Omar extended his finger, and pressed on Antonius’ tania. just 
beneath his leather belt. “Two knots are there, that never were part 
of any man’s flesh,” he said. “And as you moved just now I heard 
the clink of gold.” 

The soldier rubbed his hair in his gesture of puzzlement. “You 
speak truly,” he said, “though never have I met a man so keen to see 
as you are.” 

“It is my trade,’ said Omar. He turned his eyes toward Laila. 
She was steadily gazing at Antonius’ belt line, where the stranger’s 
finger had pressed. After a moment she started, caught Omar’s 
mocking glance, and confusedly drew back. 

Omar shifted his attention back to Antonius. “You have no 
fear of this Samaritan touching your food, or your belongings?” he 
asked. 

The soldier lifted his shoulders. “What do I care if he touches 
them? Samaritan, Arabian, Hebrew—they are all one to me.’ 

For the first time Omar addressed the slave. “Are you willing 
to serve Antonius?” 

The bondsman moved his head indifferently. “I am a slave, and I 
must serve my master, though he be clean or unclean, Samaritan or 
Roman.” 

Omar pointed to one of the jars that stood on the floor. “Give 
him a cup of wine,” he commanded. 

Laila silently obeyed, and the slave, after a timorous glance at 
the three who watched him, drained the cup. 

“Another,” said Omar. 

Again Laila poured from the jar, and the bondsman, tilting back 
his head, took another deep draught. 

“Now give him money, and send him out tw buy clothing—some- 
thing better than the poor loin cloth he wears.” 

Deep wonderment lay in the face of the Samaritan. He looked 
from Omar to Antonius, and from the soldier to Laila. The woman, 
at a nod from the soldier, was reluctantly drawing her purse from 
her robe. 

“Here,” said the stranger. His hand moved quickly, and a bright 
object flashed as it spun through the air. As it fell, at the bonds- 
man’s feet, they all could see that it was a broad piece of silver. Laila 
put back her purse. “It is money that I owe Antonius—and that 
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presently he will earn,” smiled the glittering man who called himself 
the Persian. 

Slowly the slave picked up the coin, and at a nod from Omar, 
arose and sped away. 

“T will explain,” said the stranger, settling himself more com- 
fortably. “The slave has led a hard life, since he first fell into bond- 
age. If his service for you brings him a robe to wear, it is luxury 
for him—and he will serve you more willingly. If he is treated as a 
man instead of a beast, he will fight for you. It seemed to me when 
last I spoke with you that you need a more loving attendant than—” 
his white teeth shone in a smile—‘the lovely Arabian who stands 
here.” 

Antonius smiled also. ‘Laila hates me,” said he. 

The woman lowered her head, and leaned against the wall. 

' “Still,” said Omar, “she needs you—the publican will not take 
her away while you lie here. She will not harm you in your sleep— 
yet.” He made a long pause before the final ‘yet.’ 

“TI would gladly have stabbed him,” Laila suddenly interposed. 

The soldier shouted, in glee. “I will wager that she has crept 
to my side more than once in the night, and made ready to slay me,” 
he laughed. “But I am her guardian in a land of foes—even if I do 
consume her food and wine, and make her spend her silver for me.” 

Omar raised his hand. “Do not taunt her,” he said. Then, to 
Laila: ‘Do you hate me” 

“I fear you,” she said. 

“Will you do as I advise?” 

“TI obey you,” she answered, her voice low. 

“Then do not put yourself in danger,” said the stranger. 

He arose, and smiled on them both. “Joyful days are coming for 
you, Antonius and Laila. Days with riches, and leisure, and all your 
heart desires.” 

With a fluttering of his long robe, he was gone. Laila looked 
after him thoughtfully; Antonius with a smile. 

“In Egypt there are priests who foretell the future,” said he, 
“and I have heard that to the east, there are other wise men who 
conjure demons from the earth to serve them.” 

“They are called the Magi,” she supplied. 

“From Egypt or from the eastern lands, he surely is a magician,” 
the soldier said. “How else could he have told how I carry my hoard 
of coin?” 

Laila frowned. “You lied to me,” said she. “You told me you 
had no money, and made me spend mine for you.” 

“Ho!” jeered Antonius. “And you shall spend more for me. 
You shall buy honey, and rich vanes and be glad—because without me 
you are lost.” 
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The woman folded her arms, her dark eyes on him. “And what 
is there in life for me?” she asked. “I serve you, without reward. I 
dare not go abroad in the village streets. The people despise me, 
and you mock me. When you are gone, I shall be cast into prison— 
for Jacob will remember and revenge himself.’ 

“Tf it rains today, the sun shines tomorrow,” he said, cheerfully. 
“And Omar the Persian said you would dress in robes spun in gold.” 

He gathered up his mantle, and wrapped it around his head. “I 
shall sleep now,” said he, his voice muffled, “and when the slave re- 
turns bid him wait until I awake.” 

Working his body into position so there would be no strain upon 
his leg, he composed himself to slumber. Laila, without moving, 
watched until a sound from beneath the mantle told that he slept. 
Then, as if weary, she went to the door, and seating herself on the 
ground, looked out toward the village. 

The sky had cleared, and she could see the distant figures of 
the townspeople moving about in the open spaces. A troop of chil- 
dren was running and shrieking in an involved and noisy game. 

Before the next house, Jared was standing, looking toward the 
mountains, his hand arched over his eyes. Presently he withdrew, 
and Maryam came to the door. She saw Laila, and secretly, made a 
little friendly gesture with her hand. The Arabian woman responded. 

The girl turned her back, looked innocently about her, and delib- 
erately strolled toward the back of her own dwelling. 

A moment or two later a soft voice called from Laila’s other side. 
With a suppressed smile, the woman arose, and went to the side of 
her house—the side farthest from Jared’s home. 

Maryam was waiting there, excitement in her eyes. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Jared Intervenes 


66] DID not know whom to seek,” said Maryam. “So I waited for 
a moment when I might see you alone.” She was twisting her 
hands together, and trembling with nervous strain. 

Laila waited for her to go on. 

“The grandmother of the man who seeks me in marriage has been 
to my father’s house,” said the girl. “Her grandson is the man my 
father favors—but I do not like him.” She glanced quickly about her. 
No one but Laila was in view. “Her visit means that in a few days I 
shall be betrothed,” she continued, “unless you find me the young man 
I saw in the fields, and he sends his mother to ask my hand.” 

She looked piteously at the Arabian. “They dressed me in my 
best robe, and had me bring meat and drink to the old woman,” she 
said. “And my mother told how strong I am, and how much treasure 
would go with me to my husband! And the old woman told how many 
flocks her grandson owns, and how rich his vineyard is! On the next 
visit all will be arranged—unless you aid me.” 

“And you want me to bring the young man?” asked Laila. 

“Find him—find him!” cried the girl. 

Laila leaned back against the wall, surveying the maiden. 

“You condemn me, when I am only the Arabian woman who 
dwells on the skirts of the village,” she said. ‘But when I can serve 
you—I am your friend!” 

Her voice was bitter. 

The girl’s hands fell apart, and she stared, wide-eyed. “Then you 
will not help me?” 

Laila only looked at her, out of fathomless black eyes. 

Maryam gave a little moan. “It is not my fault that people turn 
away from you!” she pleaded. “It is the law. And I have broken 
it to come and speak with you, because you are a woman and will 
understand!” 

She covered her face despairingly, and started to withdraw. 

“Stay,” said Laila. “I shall aid you. But it is not for love of 
you. Understand me—the scorn your people have heaped upon me 
remains a burden on my heart. I was helpless and they spat upon 
upon me. I was widowed and they turned away.” 

She stepped to the front of her dwelling, and paused for a final 
word. “If I can find the young man, I shall tell you.” 

“T thank you,’ Maryam quavered, and slowly took her way past 
the rear of the house, Laila looking after her. 

The older woman then wrapped her mantle more closely around 
her, and moved to her own doorway. There she stood, watching, for 
a long time. 
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The slave, whom the neighbor had sent to Antonius, returned at 
last. He came with rapid steps, his mouth widened in a smile. In- 
stead of his tattered loin-cloth, he wore a tunic now, with a long mantle 
over it. Around his waist was a belt, with a linen pouch hanging from 
it, such as men used for carrying food. 

“T had to search long,” he said, after making a deep salaam to 
Laila. “None would sell me clothing. At last, though, I found Jacob 
the publican, and in his house there are many garments, taken from 
those who did not pay their tax. So I purchased these!” 

He waved proudly at his clothing. ‘They are such as I wore in 
Samaria, before I was sold for debt.” A flash of mirth came to his 
eyes. “He charged me many times what the garments were worth,” 
he added. “I would have been beggared if it had been my own 
money.” 

He delved into his pouch and produced several small copper coins. 

“But I got change,” said he. ‘Ezra the elder was standing near, 
and Jacob unwillingly gave me these.” He rattled the copper in his 
hand, and then offered it to Laila. 

She waved the money away indifferently. ‘Keep it,” said she. 

He hastily put it in his pouch again. ‘Will the stranger ask it 
back from me, do you think?” he asked. 

Laila smiled somberly. “He would throw the copper away, as 
being burdensome, I think,” said she. “Keep it, and do not be afraid.” 

She looked into the door, and saw that Antonius still slept, his 
head wrapped in his cloak. 

“Attend what I say,” said she. ““You must take a message for me.” 

The bondsman waited attentively. 

“Go to the inn,” said she, “and ask speech with Omar the Per- 
sian. His guards will seek to drive you away, perhaps, but tell them 
you are the servant of the Roman at Laila’s house. If they still do 
not admit you, wait until you see him. Then you can speak with him, 
for he will remember you.” 

She moved farther from the door, the bondsman following. ‘Tell 
Omar that I send him this word—the maiden Maryam is about to be 
betrothed. She has asked me to find for her the young man she saw in 
the fields, so he can send, and ask for her hand. She wants him for a 
husband instead of the man of her father’s choice.” 

The slave repeated the message after her, and turning, ran to- 
ward the village. He plucked up his robe, so he could move more 
freely, and his brown, corded legs moved in the long rhythmic 
strides of the trained runner. The woman leaned back against the 
wall, and watched him, until he vanished. 

An hour elapsed before he reappeared. Twice Laila peered 
into the house, but each time she found Antonius outstretched, and 
breathing heavily. She was at her post when the slave came to a halt, 
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Laila nodded permission to him to speak. 

“The Persian spoke to me in the language of my fathers,” he 
said, his eyes alight. 

“Does it differ from the tongue of Galilee?” she asked. 

“In many ways,” he said. ‘And Omar sent you this message: 
Tell the girl to be at the market place at sundown. An aged woman 
will come to her, and give her the word she seeks. But she must be 
alone.” 

Laila looked at him, speculatively. “This matter concerns 
Jared’s daughter—and Jared is your real master. Will you tell him 
of this?” 

The slave spread his hands wide apart. “Why should I?” said 
he. “I was told to serve in this household—and behold! Now I wear 
the first robe I have had since I was seized in Samaria, and have the 
first money in my purse I have had for three long years. Why should 
I tell?” 

The woman waved her hand, dismissing him. 

“Where shall I wait?” he asked. 

She stepped to the end of the building. “Get poles and brush, 
and clay, and build yourself a shelter here beside the house,”” said she. 

He bowed low and thanked her. Dropping his robe to his feet, 
he stepped out of it, and rolled it into a bundle which he deposited 
against the wall. Then, in his tunic, which reached only to his knees, 
he started toward the mountain. Its lower slope was only a few 
score yards away, and a growth of young trees and heavy underbrush 
promised the building material that he sought. 

Laila went into the house, cautiously gliding past the sleeping 
man, and secured a skein of wool. Carrying this, she went out to her 
dooryard again, and standing in view of the house where Maryam 
lived, drew the yarn through her fingers. 

For ten minutes or more she stood, idly caressing the skein, with 
her eyes fixed on the neighboring doorway. 

Then she saw Maryam, moving toward the mountain behind her 
father’s house. A gesture from the girl told Laila that her signal 
was observed. She put the yarn under her arm, and sauntering, 
moved to the opposite side of the dwelling. 

Maryam soon joined her. 

“Have you news for me?” the girl asked timidly. 

“You are to go to the market-place at sunset, alone,” said Laila. 
“An old woman will come and speak to you. She will tell you what 
you want to know.” 

Maryam was radiant. “Did you see the young man?” she in- 
quired. 

“T have no other word for you,” Laila said. 
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The girl’s eyes fell, “Do not hate me!” she begged. “If the 
ways of my people seem hard to you, I am sorry, I would not hurt 
anyone, man or woman, Neither would my father wound you, inten- 
tionally, for he is a good man, and very kind.” 

“Maryam !” 

It was a man's voice, Both young women started, and whirled 
around, Behind them stood Jared, Maryam's father, his brows bent, 

“T heard your last words,” said he. “But why are you here, 
talking with this woman?” 

Maryam’s arms went up to her face, and she retreated, 

“Your pardon, my father-~pardon!” she gasped, 

He raised his arm, and pointed toward his house, The girl 
edged past him, and then ran, panicestricken, around Laila’s house and 
out of view, He turned back to the Arabian woman, 

“You should know better,” he said sternly, “than to speale with 


that maiden when I am absent,” 


Laila’s eyes were steadily upon him, but she did not answer. 

“I promised you aid, if you should be in trouble,” he went on, 
“but you discourage my kindness. The girl shall be confined in my 
house while I consider the matter. As for your.” His voice fell. 
After « moment, without completing the sentence, he turned his back, 
and strode away. 

Laila lifted her shoulders in an expressive shrug. A forefinger 
to her lip, she considered for a time. Then she went around the 
corner of the house, to her own door, and stepped inside. Antonius 
stil) slumbered, 

She went, silent as a wraith, to her chest in the corner, and 
from it she drew a knife. Returning, she knelt at Antonius’ side, and 
softly lifted the side of his mantle. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Laila Sees a Flame at Midnight 


HE soldier moved his head, within the mantle that enveloped it. 
Laila poised, motionless, until he settled again into sleep. 
With quick, exploring fingers she found his money belt, and 
it was the work of only an instant to sever it with her knife. Cau- 
tiously she withdrew it, pressing down the soft cushions so he could 
not feel the linen rasp against his flesh. 

When the belt was freed, she knotted the open ends, and thrust 
the whole into the pouch that she carried under her robe. She knelt, 
considering a moment, and then drew from his belt the jeweled dagger 
that he wore, and concealed it in her bosom. 

Rising, she sped from place to place in her room, her bare feet 
making no sound on the hard-packed floor. With a bundle of cloth- 
ing, gathered from the chest and from beneath her own pallet, she 
slipped out of the house, without a backward glance at the sleeping 
soldier. 

She turned toward the rear of the house, but halted. 

The Pharisee, whom she had met before, was stalking along the 
foot of the cliffs. She shrank back, until he had gone his way. 

Then, moving swiftly, she set out for the slope of the hills that 
flanked the cliffs—the same slope up which the slave had gone not 
long before. Villagers were moving around in the distance, but at 
five hundred yards, one woman of those days looked much like an- 
other. Her anxious backward glances showed that no one was paying 
heed to her flight. 

Once in the shelter of the lowermost trees, she sat on the ground, 
and put on a pair of sandals that she had carried upon her arm on 
leaving the house. Then she shook out the contents of Antonius’ 
money belt. 

Picking up the three heavy pieces of gold, she examined them, 
and tied them separately in a bit torn from the linen belt. The silver 
coins she dropped loose in the bottom of her pouch. 

She readjusted the bundle of extra clothing, and rising, started 
again upon her way. 

Three hundred paces farther she caught sight of the slave, cut- 
ting a low-hanging limb from a tree. Sinking to her hands and 
knees behind a bush, she waited until he started away with the branch. 

Her further journey was through alternate patches of woodland 
and open, barren rock, on a steeply ascending slope. 

More than once she stopped to pant and rest. 

Night found her below one of the lower summits of the Gilboa 
range, east of the village that she had left. She had stopped to look 
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back at the redly setting sun. It showed her the hills of Samaria in 
the far distance, mantled with clouds that foretold another rain. Now, 
as darkness settled over the mountains, only the grey gleam of the 
watercourses showed on the plain behind her. 

A spring bubbled from the mountainside, and here she spread 
out her mantle, to rest. Where the water coursed down, on its way 
to the valley, there was a continuous growth of bushes and small trees, 
but on each side of this green path there was only blank clay soil and 
jutting basalt boulders. 

Searching through her effects, she found she had neglected to 
bring food. 

With Oriental fatalism she shrugged her shoulders, and laid 
down. Above her was an outcropping rock, marking the summit of 
the mountain. She watched its black outline against the sky as she 
lay, and it was the last thing she beheld as she fell asleep. 

An hour passed; two hours; three; four. 

Suddenly she started awake, and sat up, throwing her mantle 
from her face. Blinking, she looked about her. 

A red glow tinged the blackness of the hillside. 

Her eyes lifted. The point of a tongue of flame showed on the 
overhanging rock. 

Fire meant the presence of human beings, and at night in Pales- 
tine, human beings meant danger. She shrank back and watched. 

The tongue of flame leaped higher. 

A shadowy figure moved close to the edge of the rock, a jet- 
black silhoyette against the crimson glow. The woman shook with 
fear. Another figure moved between her and the fire—this one clad 
only in a loin cloth, and bearing in one hand a long staff. 

Now came a sound of voices chanting. The voices were men’s 
and the chant was slow, with abrupt pauses in which the silence de- 
scended like a weight. 

Laila listened, quivering, her own face tinged with the glow that 
came from above. Figures moved past the blaze with increasing fre- 
quency, stepping to the cadence of the barbaric song. They moved 
faster and faster, and the strains of the chant came to her ears with 
a throbbing beat that increased in intensity and speed. 

The words were in a strange tongue, but she shuddered and 
pressed her hands against her ears. 

Finally she began to crawl forward. A bush projected from the 
mountainside, to the south of the rock where the weird figures danced, 
but high enough so the scene about the fire might be overlooked from 
there. A rough way led from her hiding place to the clump of 
bramble. 

Stopping now and again, to crouch upon the ground as one or 
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another of the men above paused at the brink of the rock, she made 
her way slowly to the bush. 

Lying flat upon the ground, she lifted her head. 

The dancing had ceased. About the glowing fire was a circle of 
men prostrated, their heads resting on their folded arms. It looked 
to her, from where she lay, as if they all were scarlet. 

The flame licked up, and died down; rose and fell again. 

A tall figure slowly arose, its back to Laila. 

The circle of men uttered one word in unison. 

There was silence, as the figure reached its full height, and 
deliberately—so deliberately that Laila scarce could trace the move- 
ment—raised its arms above its head. 

The firelight blazed, and Laila could see for an instant the out- 
line of a man’s smooth-shaven cheek, between the upraised arms. A 
long robe fell from his shoulders to the ground, and the wide sleeves 
drooped from his elbows. His forearms were bare, and on the fingers 
of his hands she could catch the flash of jewels. 

He waved his hands, and another word, spoken as if in one voice, 
came from the bowing circle. Laila was twitching in a nervous chill. 

One of the kneeling men rose long enough to cast something on 
the red coals. A blaze, green and blue at its base, brilliantly crim- 
son above, rose twenty feet in the air. 

For the first time the standing figure spoke. 

Laila gasped. The voice was the voice of Omar, who called him- 
self the Persian. 

The words were strange to her, but she knew the tone. In 
fright, she looked behind her, and started to wriggle backward, away 
from the rock and its circle of men. 

The standing figure whirled and faced her. 

“Laila,” boomed the voice of Omar. 

She subsided, limp and helpless, her face pressed against the 
earth. 

“Laila,” said the-rich, stern voice again. 

Two men leaped to their feet, and scrambling down the rock, 
ran to where the woman lay, guided by Omar’s outstretched finger. 
They took her by the arms, and dragging her to her feet, took her 
with them to the circle by the fire. Not another man moved. 

Omar dropped his arms, and gazed upon her. She was on her 
knees, upheld by the hands of the men who had brought her. Her 
neck was weak with fright, and her head moved uncertainly as she 
tried to meet his gaze. 

She now was to his right, so the firelight displayed to her his 
face and costume. His robe was threaded with gold, that glinted 
in the rays of the heap of burning coals. Strange designs ornamented 
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it. He wore a circlet on his head that seemed of silver, though it too 
showed red by the light of the flame. In the center of it was the 
emerald that he had worn each time before. The snake bracelet was 
on his wrist, and to her affrighted eyes it seemed alive and moving. 

He looked at her a long time motionless. Then he raised his 
right arm and pointed. The men drew her backward to a rock that 
stood beyond the circle of kneeling men. They seated her against it, 
and swiftly bound her feet and wrists together. 

Omar watched, impassive. his jeweled crown and glistening robe 
brilliant against its background of night. 

The men took a scarf, and prepared to bind her eyes. 

Then Omar spoke again. 

“Laila,” said he, “no woman ever before has witnessed these 
rites, nor any part of them. No woman shall witness them again.” 

His hand moved, and the men bound the scarf about her head, 
shutting off the scene. 

The men boomed forth the single word they had uttered before. 

Omar’s voice responded, and with gathering speed, went into a 
sonorous chant. 

Laila’s head dropped forward. There was an interval of silence; 
then a crash. 

She was asleep. 

* * * * 

When Laila opened her eyes, it was to the morning light, grey 
behind low clouds on Gilboa. 

The scarf was not around her eyes. She moved her hands, but 
they still were bound. Her glance fell upon her feet. They, too, 
were tied, as the men had left them the night before. 

Cautiously she turned her head, and then cried out in terror. 

“Omar!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
The Flight Over the Mountain 


AILA’S eyes distended as they beheld the stranger seated beside 
iy her, his arms clasping his knees. 

His crown of the night before was gone. So was his gold- 
embroidered robe. The huge emerald, however, still glittered above 
his forehead in a closely wound turban. The snake bracelet was on 
his wrist, and his garments were of a silver-grey wool that matched 
the hammered silver band on his upper arm. 

She looked around her, fearful. 

“The men?” she gasped. 

He surveyed the scene slowly. “What men?” said he. “We are 
alone here, are we not?” 

Her eyes were fixed now on the rock, where the fire had blazed 
when she fell asleep. The surface was yellow, with no mark of 
burned embers, nor trace of flame. As she looked more closely, she 
saw that it was strewn with leaves, soggy with the rains, that looked 
as if they had been undisturbed for months. 

“The fire!” she said. 

Omar arose and came to her. “There is no fire,’ he said sooth- 
ingly. “You have been dreaming. Did you, perchance, fall into the 
hands of robbers?” 

He pointed to the bonds that held her wrists and ankles to- 
gether. Stooping over, he cut them with his dirk, and slowly she 
relaxed her cramped limbs. One hand went into her bosom, and 
drew forth her pouch. It was empty. ' 

“My money is gone!” she cried. She felt within her dress where 
she had concealed Antonius’ jeweled dagger. The weapon was not 
there. 

Omar was smiling. 

“Assuredly you have met with robbers,” he said. “What were 
you doing on the mountaintop?” 

“T fled from Antonius,” she said dully, her eyes still fixed on 
the empty pouch that lay in her lap. “Life was too hard for me. 
And yesterday the man who dwells in the next house—the father of 
Maryam—found me talking with the girl, and I feared I would be 
stoned. So I came away.” 

Her hands dropped limply to the ground. 

“What shall I do?” she moaned. “Did you take my money, 
master?” 

The man showed amusement. “Have I need of your wealth?” 
he asked. 


“But you were here with your men— 


>” 


she began. 
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“You were dreaming,” he said. 

“But I saw you!” 

“You saw nothing.” His tone was stern now and his eyes were 
fixed upon hers. ‘You saw nothing,” he repeated very slowly. 

Without attempting to answer, she got upon her feet. He 
watched her, his brilliant black eyes smiling again. She looked at 
him pleadingly. 

“T fear you,” she said. “But you are very wise. Tell me what 
I shall do now? I am penniless and hungry—and now I dare not 
go back to my home.” 

He showed his white teeth, and without a word, turned his back, 
starting down the path up which Laila had been dragged at midnight. 
She waited until his head had disappeared behind a corner of the 
rock. Then she stepped to the ledge. She could see him, agilely 
moving down the slope, his grey cloak caught about him to keep it 
from the brambles that lined the way. 

When at last he vanished, she returned with a heavy sigh to the 
spot where she had awakened. There were the bonds which had 
tied her, and the scarf that had covered her eyes. Carefully she 
went over the space where the fire had burned. Unscarred rock, old 
leaves, well matted, and here and there a bit of green beginning to 
show from the winter rains, were all she could find. There was no 
mark of the flame that had blazed so high. Soft, moist clay was along 
the edges of the rock, but on this there was no trace of footsteps, 
save her own, and the fresh impressions made by Omar as he went 
away. 

She sat down, her chin in her hand, and thought. She had cer- 
tainly seen the circle of men the night before; seen the fire before 
which they bowed; seen Omar chanting with his arms upraised. 

“A Magus—a great magician,” she said aloud. 

Her back was toward Jezreel, and idly, her eyes traced a water- 
course far below her, in the center of a narrow valley that opened to 
the east. The clouds hung low, like a canopy, only a little way above 
her head, but below them the air was clear. She could see the water- 
course winding among barren rocks, twisting and reversing itself, 
until far in the distance, it joined a larger river. She knew that 
the river was the Jordan—the travelers who stopped to rest at Jezreel 
spoke of it with intense dislike, because of the barrenness of the 
country, and the roughness of the stream, and the lack of villages 
where they could stop to rest. 

Between her and the river was only a wilderness. To the north, 
across the narrow valley below her, was a village, which she had 
visited, and which was called Bethshean. 

She looked at it a long time, her brow wrinkled. Then she 
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sighed. Bethshean was only twenty miles from Jezreel. She could 
not go there if she wanted to escape the people whom she feared. 

Rising again, she turned toward the barren slope that led down 
to the Jordan. At one point, the great rock on which she had spent 
the night rose only a few feet from the soil that was banked around it. 

It was here that she started her journey afresh. 

And here, with an exclamation, she stopped, abruptly. 

At her feet lay the linen belt that she had taken from Antonius. 
Beside it lay the smaller piece, that she had cut off as a container 
for the three pieces of gold. Across it, as if dropped carelessly, was 
Antonius’ jeweled dagger. 

She snatched them up and hugged them to her bosom, crooning 
over them as a woman croons over her child. 

“You are fortunate,” said a voice behind her. 

Laila whirled, and looked upward. On the edge of the rock stood 
Jared’s slave, his arms folded, looking down at her with a smile. 

“How did you come here?” she cried, thrusting the pieces of 
the belt into her bosom. A clinking sound came from them, telling 
that the money still was inside the folds. 

“I followed your footsteps,’ he said. “Antonius sent me when 
he found that his dagger and his money were gone. I waited beneath 
the rock last night, and clambered to the top when Omar was safely 
out of the way this morning. Here.” 

He dived into the wallet that he carried at his belt, and drew 
forth the thigh-bone of a lamb, with much of the meat still on it. 
Extending it to Laila, he said: “You are hungry.” 

She reached up, took the meat, and sank upon her heels as she 
gnawed ravenously at the welcome food. The slave produced a 
crumbled handful of hard bread from his pouch, and gave that to her. 

Patiently he stood watching until she had finished eating. 

“You must come back to your house,” he said. “It is the soldier’s 
command.” 

“What will he do to me?” she asked, her dark eyes wide. 

“T do not know,” the slave said. “But he is very angry.” His 
glance showed compassion. “You have been kind to me. I am 
sorry.” He extended his hand, and helped her to a place beside him 
on the rock. “The world is hard and cruel to those who are lowly,” 
he went on. 

“The gods are bitter,” she supplemented. “They smile only 
upon those of their own land.” 

The two moved to the westward of the rock, and began their 
descent. 

“I have heard that there is a Man of Galilee, Who preaches that 
there is only one God, and that He is very kind,” said the slave. “He 
has been in many places, and—” 
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Laila interrupted. “Did you see anything occur on the mountain 
top last night?” she asked. 

He soberly inclined his head. “I saw the great stranger, and 
his men, and his fire. But there was no trace of them today.” 

“He told me I dreamed,’ the woman said, holding to a bush as 
she slid down a steep place in the path. 

The bondsman was silent for a time. “Men who come from the 
east say that those who happen unaware upon the Magi at their fire 
of sacrifice are put to death.” 

Laila shuddered. “This Omar is mighty, and I fear him,” she 
muttered, half aloud. 

They worked their way down the rough incline, stopping before 
noon to eat again of the food the bondsman carried. A small spring 
worked its way out through the soil of the mountainside. The slave 
dug a basin in the mud with his hands, and they knelt and drank 
before they turned to the broken barley bread and the bits of meat 
he had provided. 

Laila did not object when he sat down with her. “We are both 
of us outcast and sorrowful,” she said. ‘We can be companions on 
the mountain.” 

The bondsman raised his eyes reflectively. “There has never 
been a God of the poor before now,” he said. “Perchance the Man 
of Galilee, Who preaches mercy, and—” 

His voice dropped. Below them, through a gully, moved a man 
on hands and knees, rising now and then to peer about him. Another 
figure followed him, and then another. 

“Arabians !’’ whispered Laila, her voice choking with excitement. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
The Raid on the Village 


HE bondsman took her by the arm and forced her to the ground 
behind a low-hanging scrub oak. 
“They will seize us if they see us,” he whispered. “Keep 
out of sight!” 

Laila wrenched her arm free. “They are my kinsmen, 
“I can go away with them!” 

She sprang forward. The bondsman started to follow, and then 
sank back. A score or more of the men showed in the gully below. 
Whatever might befall Laila, every man in Palestine knew that a 
Samaritan and a Jew were alike in the eyes of the desert tribesmen. 
The slave would receive little mercy from the Arabian band. 

The woman plunged down the mountainside, her mantle flutter- 
ing behind her, and catching on thorn bushes and projecting limbs. 
She paid no heed as the garment was ripped and torn. Once or twice 
it held her, as it wrapped itself about a stouter branch. She tore it 
impatiently, and went on. 

By this time the men below had seen her and halted. They 
watched curiously as she ran toward them. One, who seemed to be 
the leader, gestured at his followers, as if ordering them to remain 
quiet. As Laila approached, he stood up, his head concealed from the 
land below by a clump. of shrubbery. 

She greeted him with a rapid rush of words in the Arabian dia- 
lect. Scrambling down into the gully, she cast herself at his feet. He 
listened, impassively, to her torrent of speech. 

When she was done, he turned and motioned to the foremost of 
the men who waited. Three of them came forward, and without a 
word, jerked her torn mantle from her shoulders, tugged at it until 
it was separated into long strips, and then methodically bound and 
gagged her. 

From the moment that they approached her, Laila was silent. 
She kept her great dark eyes fixed upon the leader of the band, but 
she uttered no protest—did not even cry out as the rough woolen 
rags were forced into her mouth, and held there by a tight bandage 
that went around her head and neck. 

The leader gestured again. The men threw Laila to the ground, 
out of their way, and then, silently, the party moved forward. So far 
as the eyes of the woman could see, as they rolled in an effort to 
watch, the men had forgotten her existence. 

Her tunic still covered her, but the chill from the damp ground 
began presently to penetrate her flesh. She had been warm from her 
climb down the mountain, and the sudden cold was therefore all the 
more uncomfortable. 
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she cried. 
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She rolled to the right and left, and made. an effort to get upon 
her feet. They had tied her knees together, as well as her ankles, 
and this added to her difficulties. At last, by rolling upon her face, 
and drawing up her knees, in a twisting motion, she managed to 
spring into a kneeling posture. Inching her way to the wall of the 
gully, she placed her forehead against it, and straining, forced herself 
upright. 

She stood there for a time panting. She tried to look over the 
bank, but it was a few inches too high. 

A crackling sound told her that someone was coming from the 
direction from which she had come. Her eyes were calm as she waited. 

Soon the head of the bondsman projected over the edge. He 
swung down beside her. She made a faint, strangled sound, jerking 
her head downward vigorously, as if to guide him. 

Evidently he understood. He drew from her tunic the dagger 
that she had placed there, and in a few moments she was free of her 
bonds. 

“TI saw it happen,” he said. ‘Your kinsmen are not kind.” 

“They are from another tribe,” she said resentfully. “I told 
their leader I was from his land, and that my father was a chief, and 
begged him to take me thither when he returned. But he answered 
not one word.” 

Her eyes sparkled angrily. ‘They are dogs,” she added, “‘eaters 
of carrion and despised of the earth.” 

The bondsman had slipped off his mantle, and now placed it 
over the woman’s shoulders. 

“You are shivering,’ he said. ‘Keep this until you are warmed. 
But do the tribes in Arabia hate one another?” 

‘All men hate,” she answered. “If their speech differs, or their 
color differs, or if they dwell in different parts, or are taught a dif- 
ferent god—all of them hate—hate—hate!” 

She began climbing the bank, the bondsman following. “Mean 
and cruel,’ she went on, on she reoehed the more level ground above. 
“Crushing the weak, and bowing low before the strong, and cheat- 
ing and killing—that is mankind.” 

She bowed her head, and started again on the downward trail 
toward the village. Her motion was so swift that the slave had to 
run to catch up with her. He took her by the arm. 

“Stay,” he said. ‘‘We cannot go into Jezreel now. There will be 
slaying and looting, and perchance, we may both be killed. Wait 
here in the thicket until we see them coming back.” 

The bit of brushwood that lay before them was at the base of a 
knoll, and from its edges they could see an outlying portion of the 
village, including Laila’s own house, and several of those that were 
near it. The Arabian party was not now in sight. 
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“It has been long since the Arabians have been here, bent on 
war,” the bondsman said. “Yet there is an old enmity between them 
and Herod Antipas. I remember seeing a company of them lying in 
wait on the east bank of the Jordan. The Jews travel that route, so 
they will not have to set foot in my own land of Samaria, on the west 
bank. 

“These Arabians seized those who were from Galilee, and sent 
them back to the desert as slaves. The Judaeans and the others they 
only robbed. The Samaritans used to come down to the river to 
watch.” 

The man and woman selected a spot, not so wet from the rains 
as the adjoining ground, and settled themselves to wait. A few drops 
of rain pattered on the leaves, but in the distance a ray of sunshine 
had broken through the clouds, and lit a section of the Esdraelon plain. 

“Your kinsmen will go down the other side of the cliff, so they 
will hold the north well! of the village,” said the Samaritan. 

The wind that followed the mountainside was keen, and he curled 
his legs so they would be protected by his tunic. Laila, her mind evi- 
dently far away, sat staring toward her home. 

The slave was silent for a time. His gaze was fixed upon the 
edge of the cliff that screened from them the farther end of the village. 

“It might be that this Teacher in Galilee will find many follow- 
ers,” he said at last. “And if He should do so, it might also be that 
raids such as this, and-hate and cruelty would end.” 

“Men always will be men,” she answered indifferently. 

“But He preaches peace, and kindliness, and mercy,” the bonds- 
man urged. “And He has healed the sick, and men say that He 
even has raised those who are dead, and made them walk again.” 

She was resting with her chin upon her knees, her arms wrapped 
around her doubled legs. 

“Yet He is a Jew,” she said, “and He would not cast His eye 
eee me, an outcast among His people, nor upon you, a Samaritan 
slave. 

“T do not know,” he said, doubtfully. “Yet it is said that He 
has broken bread with publicans, whom the Jews despise, and that 
He ministers to the poor and humble.” 

The woman sighed. ‘‘With publicans!” she said. ‘Jacob the 
publican is my enemy, and so are Jared, the father of Maryam, and 
Antonius, the soldier. Little mercy there will be for me.” She turned 
her eyes toward him. “Whatever befalls, I am lost,” she concluded, 
sorrowfully. 

His dark, serious face showed compassion. “I know what it is to 
despair,” he answered. ‘But this has upheld me—the world is here, 
and there is comfort in it and joy. These things wait for us until the 
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day we die. A nod from Caesar can change the fate of a whole 
people. A whisper of the wind may yet change ours.” 

His gaze returned to the village below. A sharper patter of 
rain caused them to draw their garments more closely about them. 
The shaft of light that had descended on the plain had disappeared, 
but now it came back again, much nearer. 

“Look!” said the bondsman suddenly. 

His pointing finger indicated the village. Laila leaned toward 
him, to get a better view. A group of running figures came past 
Jared’s house. Plainly they were fleeing—from the hillside the man 
and woman could catch the gestures of panic. More came—men and 
women and children. 

Then, after them, the party of Arabians, waving their swords. 

One man, running more feebly than the rest, fell to the ground. 
Two of the pursuers stamped on his prostrate body. A small party of 
fugitives fled behind Laila’s house, and started for the pathway to 
the hill. Three of the swiftly moving Arabians cut them off. 

An Arabian entered Jared’s dwelling. In a moment he reap- 
peared, dragging after him two women. 

“Maryam and her mother!” said Laila. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


In Omar’s Presence Again 


HE finger of sunlight that extended through the hanging clouds 
moved to Laila’s house, and paused there. 
The Arabian woman and the bondsman, straining forward, 
could see each movement of the raiders and their victims. 

Maryam and her mother remained standing, in charge of one of 
the guards. The others turned to Laila’s own house, evidently aban- 
doning their pursuit of the Hebrews who had fled beyond the village. 

In a moment two of the raiding party ran back, past the guarded 
women, and out of sight of the watchers on the hill. When they re- 
turned, they were driving two men before them, at the points of their 
swords. 

This party turned in to Laila’s dwelling, and was there for 
nearly half an hour. No movement was visible in the village now. 
Maryam and the woman stood patiently, their guard behind them. 
Far below, in the plain, Laila and the slave could see the blue and 
purple and scarlet mantles of the fugitive villagers, collected in small 
groups. 

The spot of sunlight that illumined Laila’s dwelling faded out. 
The rain, that had been dropping intermittently, began to fall in a 
steady downpour, making a curtain between the village and the man 
and woman on the hillside. The houses were visible to Laila and the 
slave only dimly and they barely could make out the figures of the two 
women and their guard. 

“T see no sign of any killings,’ said the bondsman. 

Laila did not answer. 

“They are in there with the soldier a long time,” the Samaritan 
went on. 

The woman drew her mantle—the one the slave had lent her— 
out over her forehead, to shield her eyes from the rain. 

The bondsman fell silent. 

Soon they became aware of a movement before Laila’s house. 
Sheets of rain blotted out the scene entirely, now and again, but be- 
tween these brief torrents they could make out a group of slowly ad- 
vancing figures—advancing toward the hill from which they watched. 

Laila and the slave strained their eyes in anxiety. It was only 
a little while until they could identify the procession in a brief respite 
of the storm. 

First came two men bearing a rude litter, and on the litter was 
the outstretched form of a man. 

“It is Antonius!” the woman murmured. 

Both of them could see, now, the shield that rested over his knees, 
and the helmet that he wore upon his head. 
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Behind the litter came the two women, and following them, the 
entire party of Arabian warriors. 

“They are coming toward us!” exclaimed the bondsman. “They 
are following this route to the farther valley!” 

He took Laila by the hand, and together they stumbled forward 
up the incline that they had descended so short a time ago. 

“If we turn to the right,” said the slave, “they will pass us.” 

An outcropping shoulder of the mountain was beside them, and 
they started around this on a narrow path worn there by goat herds 
and their flocks. As they reached the farther side, they could see 
ahead of them an overhanging ledge of stone. 

“Shelter!” said Laila, pressing close behind her companion. 

“It is a cave, I think,” said the slave. 

The path bent abruptly just beneath the ledge. As they made 
the turn, Laila gave a cry and halted. In front of her the slave sank 
to his knees, and bent his head to the earth, his arms outstretched. 

The cave was before them, and in the entrance stood Omar the 
Persian. 

His arms were folded, and in his bright black eyes Laila could 
see a glint of amusement. 

“Welcome to our shelter,” he said, waving his hand toward the 
interior of the cave. 

The Samaritan lifted his head. On the floor of the cavern 
Omar’s followers were lying, idly gnawing at bits of food, or sharpen- 
ing their weapons. They paid no heed to the newcomers. 

At a motion of Omar’s finger, the bondsman arose. 

“Stay here,” the stranger continued. ‘You can see the proceed- 
ings in the village and shortly, I think, you will see that little proces- 
sion pass our way.” 

He stepped aside, and doubtfully the woman and the slave moved 
into the shelter of the rocky roof. 

“We have built no fire,” said Omar, “but there is a skin of wine 
that will bring you warmth—you both are shivering.” 

One of his men shoved forward a distended goat-skin, and a 
broad, shallow cup. The slave poured the vessel full, offering it to 
Omar,-and then to Laila. She drained it gratefully. Receiving per- 
mission from the stranger, the bondsman himself drank, sighing with 
content as he put the cup down. 

Omar pointed to a heap of dried grasses against the wall of the 
cave, and Laila settled herself upon it. The bondsman remained 
standing. 

“We have enjoyed an excellent view,” said Omar, turning back 
to the entrance. “And it appears that our friend the soldier ‘is on 
the march again.” 
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He moved his head, so his glance fell upon Laila. 

“I observe that you recovered a portion of your treasure,” he said. 

She looked down. The handle of Antonius’ dagger, with its ruby- 
studded tip, was showing from the top of her tunic. 

“I found it all,’ she said, regarding him with questioning eyes. 
“The dagger and the money—all was there.” 

He only laughed. “It came to my mind that you might find it,” 
said he. “Especially if you started down the mountain toward the 
river Jordan.” 

She hesitated, and then asked him, timidly: ‘Did you place it 
there, master?” 

“To ask is one thing—to answer is another,” he replied, still 
smiling. ‘But look.” He extended his forearm, pointing past the 
shoulder of the hill. 

Laila crept nearer to him, and leaned outward from the mouth 
of the cave. 

Up the slope on which she and the bondsmen had rested came 
the litter. First of the men who carried it was Jared, Maryam’s 
father. He lagged an instant, as Laila’s eyes fell upon him, and one 
of the Arabians ran forward, prodding him with the point of a sword. 
The bearer in the rear was another Hebrew—a man of the village 
whom the woman recognized. 

She shrank back. .The faces of the party were toward the moun- 
tain, and she was at their right, but there was danger of their per- 
ceiving her. 

The litter-bearers, with Antonius prostrate on the cloth-wrapped 
poles that they carried, marched past the shoulder of the mountain, 
and out of sight. Maryam and her mother, their heads low, moved 
swiftly after, urged forward by blows from the guards who followed 
them. 

In pairs the Arabians also marched out of view. Two score of 
them were in the party. Last of all came their chief. His footsteps 
slowed as he neared the point where the goat path led to Omar’s 
cave. Laila, leaning forward again, could see him halt, and watch his 
men as they ascended the height, his head tilting slowly backward. 

Then, with a nod of satisfaction, he swung on his heel and moved 
rapidly toward the cave. 

Omar took a forward stride, and awaited him. 

The raider made a grave obeisance as he reached the stranger, 
to which Omar responded by a slight movement of his head. 

They spoke together in low tones—so low that Laila could not 
hear the words. She saw the Arabian’s glance light upon her, and 
saw him gesture toward her. She trembled, but regained courage 
when Omar waved his hand indifferently, The chief of the raiders 
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looked at her again, more closely, shrugged his shoulders, and with 
another deep salaam, turned away. 

Omar stood watching until the Arabian, too, had vanished. 

Then he stepped back further into the cavern. 

“It seems,” he said to Laila, “that you are notably unfortunate 
of late—bound twice in twelve hours, hand and foot and mouth.” The 
corners of his eyes crinkled in mirth. “But behold!’ He motioned 
toward the village. ‘Your house is awaiting you; there is no soldier 
in it; the maiden and her father are gone. Will you stay in the cave, 
and enjoy our bounty—or will you go to your home?” 

Laila rose to her feet. “If I have your permission, I shall 
return to my dwelling,” she said. 

Omar glanced at the bondsman. “Slave,” said he, “both your 
masters are gone. Perhaps they never will return. What will you 
do? Return to Jezreel, or—’’ He swung to the left and pointed. 
“There in the distance is Samaria.” 

He waited for the slave to answer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
The Vacant House 


HE bondsman looked to the south. The rain had slackened, and 
in the far distance, the sun broken through the clouds and 
a range of hills. 

“My wife is there,” he said slowly, “and my children. But I 
may not return. I must work out the time of bondage.” 

“Who is there to complain?” Omar suggested. 

A bitter smile crossed the face of the slave. “The beggar to 
whom I give alms; the neighbor whom I see daily; the passerby upon 
the road. All of them will complain. The very trees have tongues 
to tell of the man who is in misfortune.” 

His head was thrown back and his arms were outstretched. His 
voice mounted into a wail. “When I fell into debt, and could not pay, 
I fled from my home and hid in the depths of the hills. I saw no man 
—until a file of armed men came and took me from the thicket where 
Ilay. Who told them where I was? The winds perchance, for surely 
they knew my hiding place. And they dragged me across the border 
into Galilee, and sold me to the agents of the Tetrarch. I fear 
to return home until my bondage is done.” 

Omar listened gravely. Then he pointed to his right, where the 
Arabians and their captives had lately gone their way. 

“If I give you a token, you may join the party of warriors, and 
be with Antonius again,” he said. 

The slave hesitated. . 

“There are horses awaiting the party in the farther valley,” 
Omar went on. “Your former master is now himself a captive, and 
the Roman to whom he lent you will be a great leader.” 

He waited for the suggestion to take root. At last the slave as- 
sented. “Give me the token,” he said. 

Omar dipped his hand into a fold of his robe, and drew forth a 
tiny figure carved in bronze—the body of a man surmounted by the 
head of a calf. 

“Show this to the leader of the fighting men,” he said, “but on 
no account surrender it to him. It shall be your talisman where you 
are going. When in danger, show it secretly to the chief of those 
who threaten you, and all will be well.” 

He swung upon his heel, and strolled into the recesses of the 
cave. The slave again prostrated himself, and then, tucking the 
image into his tunic, took his way around the shoulder of the mountain. 

After a moment’s indecision, Laila followed him. She glanced 
at Omar as she left the cavern, but he was standing, his back toward 
her, apparently lost in thought. 
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As she reached the sharp curve in the path, she could see the 
Samaritan running up the hill, leaping from stone to stone. The 
Arabians were nowhere in sight. _ 

The rain was falling again as she reached her home. Straggling 
parties of villagers came past, chattering excitedly of the raid, and 
stopping to look with fear behind each house they approached. 

In the center of the road was the Pharisee, bending low, and 
praying. The villagers circled around him, indifferently, but Laila 
stopped to watch, at the entrance of her dwelling. 

There she was joined by Ezra, the village elder, who had come 
panting up the slope from the plain, alone. 

“Is it true, woman, that the soldier has been borne away?’ he 
asked in a loud voice. 

A party of women and children was passing. 

Her eyes lighted with the mocking gleam they had showed when 
she spoke with him before. 

“It is true, father,’ she said, as lustily as he. Then she added, 
dropping her tone almost to a whisper. ‘Why do you speak so 


loudly ?” 
His answer was equally low. “So the people may know I am 
speaking of important affairs.’ He raised his voice again. ‘And 


was the maiden Maryam seized?” 

Laila laughed, and he took her by the arm, turning her around. 
“TI do not wish the people to see you smile,” he said. “But listen— 
have you any gossip? Why was this raid? The men were Arabians 
from your own land.” 

The women and children had paused to listen. “Alas, I do not 
know why they came,” Laila said, clearly enough so their little 
audience could hear. “They found me on the mountain side, and 
bound me, and threw me beside the way. The Samaritan, Jared’s 
slave, came and set me free. But they have carried him away also— 
Jared, the slave, and Jared’s wife and daughter.” 

She bowed her head, and stood in an attitude of humility. 

“Now my protector is gone, too—the Roman soldier. I fear the 
publican will seize me and cast me into prison.” 

Ezra looked behind him, and made sure the group of villagers 
was listening. Only the Pharisee, busy with his prayers, paid no heed. 

“It may be our good fortune that the publican was seized also,” 
the elder said. ‘‘But if not—there is none in Jezreel who will tell him 
that you are here without the Roman to stand guard. Even the out- 
cast woman is to be aided before the publican.” 

He started away, and the audience followed after him. 

Laila watched them, and then turned curiously to the Pharisee. 

He was just ending his prayers. He straightened up and, with- 
out a glance at the woman, strode on into the village. 
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“The little elder, at least, is kind,” murmured Laila. “I wonder 
if the Pharisee—” 

She did not finish the sentence, but turned into her own house. 
An exclamation of dismay escaped her. She had left much of her 
clothing behind when she fled. Now the floors and walls were stripped 
bare. Her wine skin was empty, and her store of bread and meat was 
gone. Portions of the wall had been dug out, evidently with the points 
of swords. 

“Searching for my treasure,” she said, scornfully, aloud. 

Bits of broken crockery were scattered about, and she set herself 
to gather these, and throw them out of doors. When the interior of the 
dwelling had been straightened, she mounted to the top of the chest 
that still stood in a corner. 

With a pressure of her fingers, she made a nest in the dried 
grasses that made the lowermost layer of her roof, and in this she 
concealed the bit of linen belt that held her three gold pieces, and 
all of her silver save two coins. 

This done, she examined what was left of her wardrobe. The 
mantle she wore was the one the bondsman had thrown over her 
shoulders. Her head scarf was gone. She still wore her sandals, and 
her tunic, protected by the outer robe, had escaped damage from the 
brambles in the mountain. 

She climbed back on the chest, and drew out three of the silver 
pieces she had just hidden in the roof. 

Putting these with the two others, she started toward the village. 

The house of a weaver lay on her way, but she did not pause. 
She knew that he would not sell his goods to her, nor permit her to set 
foot within his door. 

The houses of Jezreel were not set in order along a central street, 
but irregularly, wherever the fancy of the builders had chanced to 
light. Laila passed as directly as she could through the more thickly 
built portion of the settlement, past the inn, and to a house, larger 
than most of the others, not far from the well that marked the north- 
erly limit of the village. 

The rooms of this house, after the custom of those days, were 
built separately, with small courts between the sections. Children 
played before the doors, and a woman, wearing a rich robe, and bal- 
ancing a water-jar on her head, passed Laila as the Arabian woman 
drew near the dwelling. 

“Tell your father,” Laila said to one of the children, “that the 
Arabian woman waits for him.” 

The boy entered one of the rooms. A man immediately appeared 
at the door. He was more finely clad than most of the men of Jez- 
reel, and his garments were cut more after the fashion of Greece than 
that of Palestine. 
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“You come to buy goods?” he queried. 

Laila pointed to the mantle the slave had given her. 

“My own robe is destroyed,” she said. “I seek something better 
than I have worn before. And another tunic and a scarf.” 

He rubbed his hands cheerily. “I have fresh wares,” he said. 
“And after all, I am a merchant—why shouldn't I sell to the Arabian 
woman?” 

He stepped back into the room, and reappeared with several 
lengths of cloth draped over his arm. He did not invite her to enter, 
though the rain still fell. 

Laila pointed to one of the pieces of cloth. “I will buy this 
woolen goods for my mantle,” she said, “and this strip of linen.” She 
tried to peer past him. “Have you anything of rich color for my 
scarf?” 

He stepped back into the room. “I have a piece,” said he, 
“that Jacob the publican is coming to see this very day.” 
“Jacob!” Laila started, and looked around in fear. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
The Centurion and the Publican 


HE merchant thrust his head out the door, and smiled. 

“The publican has been in Bethshean these last two days,” 

he said, “and is not due to return until late today. Word al- 

ready has gone through the village that your soldier is gone, and that 

the publican may seize you. But even yonder Pharisee—” he pointed, 

and Laila, turning, saw the same man who had prayed at the limits of 
the village—“would warn you, to help you escape this Jacob.” 

He went back into the room, and returned with a small bale of 
dyed linens. His eyes were twinkling. 

“When Jacob comes,” he said, “he shall be told that instead of 
one soldier, two-score were at your house today.” 

Laila produced her money. “Did the raiders take any of your 
wares?” she asked, curiously. 

The merchant’s brow wrinkled. “I do not understand it,” he 
said. “Never did a hostile war party conduct itself so in the history 
of Galilee. They took almost nothing—some gold and silver from 
the money-changers, and a few rich ornaments from those they met, 
but nothing else—save Jared and his family, and the soldier. Why 
did they come?” 

He pondered over this mystery as he cut a length of linen. 

“It may have been to spy out the land,” she surmised. 

“No,” he said decisively. ‘There was no need to spy out this 
valley. It has been a pathway of the nations for centuries. Every 
foe has traveled this route at some time—Egyptians and Parthians 
and Armenians and Romans and Arabians—their traders know every 
rock and pitfall. Those warriors came for something else—what, I 
do not know.” 

The rain had ceased while Laila and the merchant talked. On 
her way back to her dwelling, she found a few of the merchants, with 
their wares spread out in the market place. 

An old man, his back to the wall of a house, offered kohl—a 
powdered charcoal made from almond shells, for use by the women to 
beautify their faces. Laila stopped, and bought a little hardwood 
case with vials in it. Each vial contained an ivory stick, with which 
to apply the kohl to her eyelids and brows. 

It took the last of the money she had brought, and with her 
purchases under her arm, she made her way homeward. 

Villagers, taking advantage of the clearing skies, passed her on 
their way to the vineyards. It was the pruning season, and they 
bore their heavy knives under their arms. 

Aaron, the shepherd, came up the slope, leading his flock of 
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sheep, as Laila reached her house. He prodded his long staff method- 
ically into the muddy earth at each long, slow stride. The head of a 
lamb protruded from the bosom of his robe. The rod that the shep- 
herds always carried swung from his girdle—the trunk of a young 
oak, with its knob driven full of nails. 

Laila stepped to one side, but Aaron stopped. 

“Woman,” he said, “is it true that the injured soldier has been 
carried away?” 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“It is a misfortune,” the shepherd said, “for a party of his com- 
rades is marching toward Jezreel now. I saw them from a hillock, as 
I turned to the village.” 

He thrust his staff into the ground and plodded away. Laila 
leaned against the wall of her house, thinking. 

The sun was shining over nearly all the valley. The rain clouds 
still hung to the south, and were anchored on the mountain range that 
showed faintly in the distance in the north. Laila’s eyes idly scanned 
the rolling plain below. 

Abruptly she drew herself erect. There was a flash of metal in 
the sunlight in the distance. A file of soldiers marched into view, 
over the top of a vine-clad knoll. A villager, mounted on his donkey, 
hurriedly drew out of the way. 

Laila ran into her house, put the woolen and linen goods in a 
hiding place in the roof, drew straw over the aperture so her cloth 
could not be seen, and returned again to the doorway. 

The soldiers were plainly visible now, working their way through 
the deep mud of the road. All were on foot. The woman waited 
until at last they came to her house, and halted. 

The commander of the squad—Laila counted twenty soldiers in 
the group—walked past her without a word, and entered her door. 
He came out in one long stride. 

“Where is Antonius?” he demanded. 

“A war party of Arabians came and carried him away,” she said. 

The officer frowned. “A man brought me word that this was 
so, but I thought he lied,” he said. “Was it also true that they took 
a villager, and his wife and daughter?” 

Laila bowed. ‘“‘And also his Samaritan slave,” she said. 

“Which way did they go?” ' 

She pointed up the mountain. “They crossed toward the valley 
of the Jordan,” she said. “I heard word that they had horses await- 
ing them there.” 

“When did they leave?” 

“Not five hours ago,” she answered. 

He pressed his hand to his mouth in thought. “It is nearing 
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evening,” he said, as if talking to himself. “They will not ride to- 
night.” 

i He turned, and barked a sharp order in Latin. A soldier leaped 
from his place, and ran at top speed toward the center of the village. 
The commander folded his arms and waited, Laila standing silently 
beside him. 

“Who are you?” the officer demanded, after a time. 

“A woman of Arabia, widow of a Judaean,” she answered. 

“I thought you were not of this land,” he said. “Why do you 
live here?” 

“T have no other place to live,” she said bitterly. “I am outcast 
among my own people, because I wedded a Hebrew, and am outcast 
in this country because I am not of their race nor faith.” 

“How did it chance that Antonius lay in your house?” 

“The centurion and a file of soldiers brought him,” she said. 
“He had asked to be brought here.” 

“Were these Arabian raiders kinsmen of yours?” 

“Kinsmen?” Her lip curled. “Kinsmen? They took me, and 
tied me, and gagged me, and threw me by the wayside, on the moun- 
tain.” 

She held out her arms. Both wrists showed raw circles where 
her bonds had rasped her flesh. 

“To keep you from.tattling,” he commented. “It is a good way 
to deal with women, in such cases. How did you get free?” 

“A Samaritan slave freed me.” 

“Your slave?” he asked. 

“He was given to Antonius, as a loan, by Jared, who was borne 
off with him.” 

The officer laughed. “It would happen so with brave Antonius,” 
he said. “He goes into battle, and comes forth with a great ruby. 
His grandfather was a barbarian—and Antonius now is a freeman 
of Rome. He breaks his leg—and behold! He has a slave. I doubt 
not that before he is through with his Arabian captors, he will be a 
centurion himself.” 

In the distance, the soldier whom he had dispatched into the 
village, could be seen returning, running fast and driving before 
him a man on a donkey. 

“Jacob!” exclaimed Laila. 

“Who?” asked the officer. 

“The publican,” she explained, backing toward her door. ‘“An- 
tonius drove him away when he came for my tax. He threatens to 
imprison me, or sell me as a slave.” 

The officer smiled. “Then, if it is a quarrel with Antonius, I 
may aid you.” 
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The donkey came to a halt, and its rider, trembling, dismounted 
and bowed before the Roman. 

“Tether your beast and guide us the shortest route across Gilboa, 
to the Jordan,” ordered the commander. 

“But I am an officer of the Imperial revenue,’ pleaded Jacob. 
“TI am a publican, charged with collection of taxes. Even now I am 
occupied in gathering those moneys that are delinquent, and putting 
debtors into prison.” 

“Peace, man!” thundered the officer. “What does a soldier of 
Caesar care for a civilian money-grubber? No more words, but lead 
us as I order!” 

His finger pointed up the mountain. Jacob bowed low again, 
and dropping the halter of his donkey, moved toward the lower slope 
of the hills. The little beast of burden flopped its long ears, and 
trotted away toward the village. 

Urged forward by a soldier, who prodded him from time to time 
with the point of his sword, the publican led the way up the mountain, 
at a dog-trot. 

The soldiers, in single file, followed him, the officer running last, 
with an easy swing to his powerful limbs. 

Laila watched them until they disappeared in the undergrowth. 
Then she turned back to her home, and wearily dropped upon the 
ground. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
When Laila Flees Once More 


OR two days Laila rested, peacefully at work on her new robe 
F and tunic and head-scarf. 

She baked wheat bread in the oven behind her house, cooked 
a lamb that she bought from Aaron, the shepherd, and in the morn- 
ings, sitting in her doorway, she entertained herself by drawing black 
lines on the edges of her eyelids, and along her brows, with an ivory 
pencil dipped in kohl. 

Her only visitor was an olive peddler, from whom she bought a 
jar of his wares. 

In the summer, travelers toiled up the sunbaked slope daily on 
their way across Palestine. Now, because the plain below was boggy, 
dangerous to the wayfarer with its many little streams, edged with 
deep mud in which strangers often were suffocated, only the towns- 
people moved back and forth between the fields and the village. 

The plain, sown to barley in October, was green, and so were 
the hills, that had been browned with the sun in summer. 

The last figs still were on the trees. Most of the people of Jez- 
reel had laid in their winter supply of fruit, dried on the roofs of their 
houses, but Laila had no fig tree, and no store of the sweet, shriveled 
food that was a staple of her neighbor’s tables. 

Indeed, she had no table, but ate upon the ground, as the shep- 
herds did, and others who were poor. 

On the third day after Antonius was borne away, Aaron came 
past again with his flock, bound for the distant hills. She stepped 
out of her door, and he halted. 

“Aaron,” she said, “you are a good man and kind.” 

He rested upon his staff, and waited for her to continue. 

“I need a friend to tell me how I may save myself,’ she went 
on. “I have made myself new garments, and I have just enough 
money to provide my food, on a long journey. I fear to stay here— 
the publican will return, and cast me into prison. So I hope to take 
my way to Jerusalem, and thence to Beersheba, and down into Idumea, 
where I may find a tribe that will wish me well.” 

“The way is very perilous,” he said. “The pits are filled with 
water, and you may stray into them. You may drown in the muddy 
places. You may fall into the hands of robbers.” 

“T know,” Laila said, “but I know that Jezreel is more dangerous 
for me than that. I must go.” 

Aaron bowed his head in thought. ‘Have you means to buy a 
donkey?” he asked, at length. ; 

“T have—a little money,” she replied, hesitatingly. 
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“Perhaps I can buy the animal for you, more cheaply than you 
will be able to,” he said. 

The woman looked at him intently for a moment. Then she 
turned, went into her dwelling, and from the hiding place in the roof 
drew forth the fragment of linen belt, in which the money was stored. 
She reflected for a time, and then dropped three pieces of silver into 
her hand. Putting the remainder of her horde back into the straw, 
she came out again to Aaron. 

“Here is all that I have,” she said, “except one Roman silver 
coin. Buy me the animal as cheaply as you can.” 

He took the three pieces and dropped them into the shepherd’s 
scrip that hung at his belt. 

Glancing over his flock, he saw that they all were together, 
nibbling the green shoots that grew upon the slope. As he started 
away, the sheep began obediently to follow him. He drove them back 
with a flourish of his staff, and they fell again to grazing. 

He was gone a little more than half an hour. When he returned, 
it was on the back of a small, plump donkey, that flopped its long ears 
as it plodded through the mud. 

He dropped to the ground as he reached Laila’s house. Fum- 
bling in his pouch, he drew forth two of the coins she had given him, 
and a quantity of small pieces of brass. There was a hint of a smile 
beneath his full beard as he counted the money into Laila’s hands. 

“The beast is yours,” he said, with satisfaction. “And at a bar- 
gain. I thought I might do well in buying it. Jacob the publican 
purchased it a week ago, and promised to pay later. But the animal 
came back to its old master, alone, two days since, and Jacob has 
not been seen.” 

The smile at the corners of his mouth expanded into a laugh. 

“Word has gone around as to what befell Jacob,” said he, ‘“‘and 
there is hope that he will not return at all.” 

Laila thanked him, with warmth, and he turned away, his flock 
following after. 

The patient donkey stood beside its new owner, its halter drag- 
ging on the ground, while she watched the kindly shepherd depart. 
Then she tethered the little beast, and went into her house to prepare 
for the journey. 

She hid her money beneath her tunic. Her silver mirror, which 
she drew from its hiding place, went into a bag, with her vials of kohl, 
and odds and ends of garments. She jerked the white ceiling cloth 
from the pegs that held it, and lay it across the donkey’s back in 
heavy folds, tying it on with strips of old linen cloth. 

At last she was ready. She mounted the donkey, and without a 
backward look, departed in the direction that Aaron had taken. 
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His slowly moving charges had made his progress slight. She 
caught up with him at the foot of the path that led to the cave where 
she had last seen Omar, who called himself the Persian. 

He halted at her call. 

“T meant to ask you what way I should take, and I forgot,” she 
said. 

With his staff, he indicated the road that wound through the 
valley. 

“Follow it to the third hillock,’ he said. ‘Then turn aside from 
it, and follow the narrow ridge directly westward. At the end of 
an hour’s journey, avoid the pit that is hidden, and turn sharply back 
to the road. You will come to a point where the way is covered with 
water. Turn to your left there into the hills, and ride to the south. 
You will come to the city of Samaria. You do not fear the Samari- 
tans?” 

She gave a negative sign. “I fear no people so much as my 
enemies in Jezreel,” she said. Then her voice softened. “And I love 
_ none so much as the good people who have befriended me there. The 
chief of them is Aaron. 

She bade him farewell, and turned back toward the village. The 
land between her and the road, at this point was a swamp. It was 
necessary to retrace her course almost to her own door, in order to 
reach the road. 

She turned, at the bottom of the slope that led up into Jezreel, 
and, with the donkey picking his way carefully through the mire, she 
set forth on her way south. 

Villagers, at work among the vines that bordered the way, looked 
at her curiously, but did not greet her. She rode with her head down, 
the halter loose, guiding the beast by taps of her hand upon the side 
of its rough, thickly-coated neck. 

The road led through two small streams, swollen now with the 
water from the hills. The donkey waded through these, the water 
coming almost to his shoulders. 

To her left she could see small torrents coming down the side 
of the Gilboa range of mountains. 

At the third rise in the ground she paused. Just beyond her lay 
a village on the ridge that Aaron had mentioned. The ridge itself 
led eastward to Gilboa. She searched the nearby land with her eyes, 
seeking a course that would not lead her into the settlement. There 
was only boggy, uncertain footing to be found. 

With a sigh, she urged her beast onward. 

In the distance, to her left, a solitary figure moved along the 
bare summit of the ridge. It was a man, his shoulders bowed, his 
head sunk upon his breast, as if he were weary. The paths would 
meet at the outer limit of the village. 


A few minutes later, as the donkey mounted the slope, the figure 
turned, and came toward her. 

Laila’s hands dropped, and the animal halted. The man, ap- 
proaching, had not lifted his head, but the set of his shoulders was 
familiar. 

Ten paces from her he stopped, and raised his head. 

His lips drew apart, and he raised the staff he was carrying. 

“The Arabian woman!” he cried, triumphantly. 

It was Jacob the publican. He strode toward her, and took the 
donkey by its halter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Omar Takes Care of His Own 


66] T is my donkey!” said Jacob. “Get off, for I am weary.” 
Laila remained on the animal’s back. “T purchased it, 
and it is mine,” she said. 

The publican proceeded to sterner measures. Taking her by the 
shoulder, he jerked her to the ground. With a sigh of content, he 
mounted the beast. 

“Turn back to Jezreel,” he ordered. ‘I will follow after.” 

She looked about for aid, but they still were a little distance from 
the strange village, and only a few children were sight. Jacob reached 
out with his staff, and thrust it vigorously into her side. 

“Make haste,” he said, “for I have business to transact.” 

Laila obeyed. With her face once more toward Jezreel, she 
struggled forward through the mire, the publican riding behind her. 

“It is not so that women are treated in my country,” she said, 
once, as she stopped at the summit of one of the low hills. 

“This is not your country,” said he. “And further, you are a 
prisoner, as well as an outcast. Go forward.” 

He struck her on the arm. 

It was night when they finally reached Jezreel. The woman was 
stumbling with fatigue... Twice she had fallen, but Jacob had beaten 
her until she arose again, and went on. As they reached her own 
door, she sank to her knees exhausted. 

“It is well,” said the publican. “You will not flee from me to- 
night. Crawl into your house—I shall return tomorrow.” 

Laila lay a long time upon the ground before she finally crept 
inside the doorway. Opening the bag she had carried on the long 
homeward march, she spread out her extra mantle, and lying down 
upon it, fell fast asleep. 

In the morning when she awakened, she saw a man sitting in 
the doorway, his knees drawn up, his arms wrapped around his legs. 
From his dress, she identified him as a servant. 

“Are you Jacob’s man?” she asked, raising her head. 

He looked at her, but returned no answer. Instead, he arose, 
and motioned her to follow him. Laila drew back. With an air of in- 
difference, he loosened from his belt a shepherd’s rod, studded with 
iron nails, and swung it significantly. She hastily arranged her wae 
ing, and set forth at his heels. 

He kept the club in his hand, but did not look back to see if ae 
followed. Once, deceived by his air, she stopped, but he whirled 
upon her savagely. Laila hurried after him. 

The publican was waiting at his house, while a servant prepared 
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Laila’s hand slipped into the bosom of her robe. 
Jacob’s eyes did not see the swift movement with which 
she whipped Antonius’ dagger from its hiding place, 
and lifted it for a blow. (see page 81) 


his breakfast. The man who escorted Laila jerked his thumb at her, 
and stood back. 

“Your soldier is unlikely to be here today, to assail my servants 
and threaten me,” said Jacob, contentedly. 

Laila remained Siacgline: submissively. 

“Perchance he is even killed,” the publican went on. “The last 
I saw of the soldiers, they were trying to fight against lances with 
their short swords—foot soldiers against horsemen. It may even be 
that all are killed.” 

“And did my lord the publican run away?” asked Laila, softly. 

“T am a man of peace,” said Jacob stiffly. “My mission for the 
Tetrarch and the Emperor was done. So I returned homeward.” 

“Across the mountain, hurriedly,” commented the woman. “That 
is how it chanced—” 

“Silence!” he ordered. 

She drew back, and leaned against the doorpost, while he cut into 
the hot meat his servant set before him. He took a hearty draught 
from his wine cup, and proceeded to refresh himself with food. 

“Though it does not concern you, I returned across the mountain 
where I found you, because my way was barred toward Jezreel,’” he 
said, as he held his cup for another filling. 

She raised her eyebrows. “There was fighting on the hillside,” 
he explained. 
se a “And my pasate, the publican, saved his blows for women only,” 

e offered. 

His face purpled with anger. “I shall deal with you at once,” 
he said, rising to his feet. He called to his servant, who lingered at 
the door. “Bring the donkey,” he ordered. Then,” said Jacob, “you 
shall have the pleasure of watching it. We go to Bethshean—the 
magistrate sits there. You may observe the animal all you wish, as I 

ride upon it.’ 
. He was standing close beside her. Laila’s hand slipped into the 
bosom of her robe. Jacob’s eyes were turned toward the stable, and 
he did not see theswift movement with which she whipped Antonius’ 
dagger from its hiding place, and lifted it for a blow. 

The publican’s house servant, however, had been watching her. 
Just as the keen blade thrust donned toward Jacob’s heart, the 
servant leaped, and caught her hand. 

With a quick, powerful wrench, he took the weapon from her. 

Jacob turned and blinked. It was a moment before he grasped 
the situation. 

“So!” he said. ‘You seek to murder me?” 

The servant was holding Laila’s arms now, though she did not 
struggle. Jacob took the dagger from his bondsman’s hand, and 
examined it. 
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“A rare jewel,” he said, turning the dagger over and over. “A 
ruby of the first water. Give me the sheath. 

Laila made no move, but the servant, holding her with one arm, 
found the leather case, and handed it to his master. He slid the blade 
into its covering, and bestowed it in his garments. 

“A dangerous woman,” he continued. “She must be bound.” 

Their backs were toward the doorway, and they did not see a 
leisurely approaching man, whose scarlet cloak swept to the ground. 

“Bound?” said the newcomer, pleasantly. ‘Why should the 
woman be bound?” 

Laila, the publican and the servant whirled. “Omar!” cried 
the woman. “The Persian!” said the tax-gatherer. 

“Precisely so,’ said the newcomer, stepping inside the door. 
Jacob made way for him. Laila stood, held tightly by the bondsman. 

“T came,” continued Omar, “to show you a rare curiosity I picked 
up from a trader—something that might appeal to a public official of 
your great wealth.” 

The publican beamed, and invited Omar to take a seat on a 
deeply cushioned couch that stood near them. 

“I am not rich,” protested the publican, though obviously 
pleased. “I have garnered a little by my service for Caesar and the 
Tetrarch—just a little, but enough for comfort.” He glanced around 
the apartment. Omar’s eyes followed his to the grilled windows, 
done in the workmanship of Tyre; the woodwork of sycamore and 
cedar; the costly couches and carved olive wood tables; the heaps of 
embroidered cushions, and the numerous lamps, one of which was 
burning perfumed oil. 

“A rich home, worthy of a man so eminent as Jacob,” commented 
Omar. 

His face was turned toward Laila, and presently he caught her 
glance. Then, directing his words to Jacob, but looking with intense 
meaning at the woman, he went on: 

“The house of Ezra the elder is a rich one, but not so rich as_ 
this, I think. The house, I mean, directly behind your own.” 

“T know the house,” interrupted Jacob, “though Ezra never has 
permitted me to enter, and even had my servant scourged from his 
door.” 

He was watching Omar’s hand, that slowly was withdrawing 
itself from his bosom. Omar’s eyes kept steadily upon the woman. 

“Ezra’s house,” repeated the stranger, raising his brows signifi- 
cantly toward Laila. 

At this moment his hand emerged from his mantle, and he ex- 
tended toward Jacob a glistening chain, done in gold and turquoise, 
and interspersed with blazing precious stones. The bondsman and 
Laila pressed closer to see. 
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“It once belonged to an Egyptian high priest,” the stranger 
said. “Here!” He held it to the servant, whose eyes were dilated 
at the most costly ornament he ever had beheld. “Hold it aloft, so 
your master may catch the light upon the jewels.” 

The bondsman loosed his hold of Laila, and reached for the chain. 

In that instant Laila leaped backward, and in another bound, 
was out of the door and speeding away. Omar leaped to his feet as 
if in pursuit, but he succeeded only in blocking the rush of the pub- 
lican and his servant. 

“Stop the woman,” shouted Jacob. “Stop her!” 


>> 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Antonius Returns From Battle 


HE first duty of a host in Palestine was to his guest. After his 
first shout, Jacob drew back and apologized to Omar. 
“The woman’s flight excited me,” he said. “I did wrong 
to cry out.” 

“It was my fault,” replied the stranger, gracefully drawing to one 
side. ‘Doubtless you wish your man to run after the woman.” 

The servant restored the jeweled chain to Omar and hurried 
through the door. Jacob, torn between his duty to the richly clad 
visitor and his anxiety over the capture of Laila, bowed and smiled 
and nervously rubbed his hands. 

“Do not concern yourself with me,” said Omar. “Go in pur- 
suit of the woman, if you choose.” 

The publican, with rapid apologies, backed out the door. In a 
moment he was running around the side of his dwelling, calling to his 
servant to follow. Omar stepped into the street, smiling, and tucking 
into his breast the gold and turquoise chain. 

Standing with his hands behind him, he watched the publican 
as he hurried from house to house, looking into the open doors, and 
making rapid inquiries of men who passed by. Omar smiled more 
broadly as he noted that every townsman jerked his head backward, 
in the Jewish motion of denial, at Jacob’s anxious inquiries. 

The second servant had come out of the stable with the donkey 
ready saddled. Jacob called him, and pointed to him which way to 
go. Then he himself proceeded with his excited search. 

Omar walked a pace or two forward, to a point where he could 
see the door of the house where Ezra, the village elder, dwelt. That 
plump, good-natured townsman was standing in the doorway, looking 
about him placidly. 

Jacob stopped before him, for an instant. Omar could see Ezra’s 
head move backward. He also saw that when Jacob turned away, 
Ezra smiled in deep satisfaction. 

His own eyes twinkling, Omar strolled toward the market place. 

He walked past the village inn, and to an open spot where he 
could see the road that ran near Laila’s home. There he stopped and 
waited. Villagers going past him stared. He had become a familiar 
figure about Jezreel in the last week or ten days, but the townspeople 
never tired of examining his gold-embroidered garments, the great 
emerald that flashed always in his head-gear, his jeweled sword, and 
his shoes of soft leather, finely wrought. 

Paying no heed to their stares and whispers, he stood with his 
arms folded, his bright black eyes fixed in the distance, 
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Before long he nodded, deliberately. Around Laila’s house 
came a Roman soldier. 

Behind came a tall Jew, bending beneath the end of a stretcher. 
On the stretcher was Antonius, and at the rear stumbled the same vil- 
lager who had helped bear the soldier away. The bearers turned in 
to Laila’s house. A squad of soldiers came, and stood at the door- - 
way. Then the officer strode into view. 

Last of all came Maryam and her mother. They, too, paused 
before the door. In a moment the first stretcher bearer came out, 
_ and with the two women, walked slowly toward Maryam’s home. 

Omar walked toward them. The women were supporting the 
man between them, and as the stranger walked past, he could hear 
the girl call her companion “‘father.” 

At the door of Laila’s house Omar gravely saluted the officer, 
who, with a quick glance at the other’s stately apparel, returned the 
salute. The stranger stepped inside. 

“My greetings to you,’ he said to Antonius, who lay upon the 
floor. 

The soldier’s face was twisted as if with pain. 

“The Persian!” exclaimed Antonius. He raised himself on his 
elbow. “Can you give me word of Laila?” he asked. 

“T have heard,” said Omar, leaning against the doorjamb, “that 
the woman has fled.” 

“Fled?” repeated the soldier, irritably. “She fled with my money, 
and my jeweled dagger. The Samaritan slave tells me he left her 
with you.” ‘ 

Omar assented, soberly. “It was even so. Then she took her 
way down into Jezreel, and only this hour I learned that she has 
fled again.” 

“When did she flee? And where?” 

“Jacob the publican had arrested her, for non-payment of her 
tax,” the stranger replied. ‘““But she evaded him, and he is searching 
for her.” 

“Jacob?” The soldier’s voice was uplifted to a roar. He called 
the officer, who still remained with his men, outside. “That publican, 
who ran away, and left you in the mire by the little river, is in Jez- 
reel now,” he said, when the commander appeared. “He seized the 
woman who attended me—the Arabian woman, Laila. She ran away 
from him, and he is in pursuit of her.” r 

The officer spun on his heel, and after a few sharp orders, moved 
at a trot, at the head of his squad, toward the village. 

Omar looked inquiringly at Antonius. The soldier gave a gasp. 

“Tf you are in pain,” said the stranger, “I may be able to relieve 


”? 


you. 
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“A fresh wound—in my side,” Antonius said, his mouth drawn. 

Omar dipped into the small pouch that he carried always under 
his left arm, and drew forth a vial carved from a bit of lapis lazuli. 
Directing the soldier to open his mouth, he dropped a light green fluid 
on Antonius’ tongue. Replacing the vial, he stood back, and watched. 
In a few moments Antonius’ face grew quiet, and he heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

“The pain passes,” he said. “You have great skill.” 

“A remedy, of which I learned the secret long ago,” said Omar. 
He settled himself more comfortably against the wall. “Tell me what 
has befallen the Samaritan slave,” he said. 

“We left him with a wound in his breast at the bank of the 


Jordan,” said Antonius, indifferently. “Two of my comrades were 
slain. I myself was wounded by a spear.” 
“By whom?” 


“By the chief of the Arabians,” said Antonius. “I was about to 
thrust my sword into him, but he discovered me in time.” 

He laughed a little. 

“It is a soldier’s life,’ he said. “I went with them willingly. 
The slave came up to us in an hour, and helped bear my litter after 
Jared, Maryam’s father, fell to the ground. Then, at night, I heard 
a command—in Latin. Caesar’s soldiers had come. And behold! 
Since I, too, am a soldier of Caesar, suddenly I was in the camp of my 
enemies instead of my friends.” 

He worked a cushion into position to support his head. 

“The Arabians encamped at a spot where their horses had been 
left behind, in charge of one of their number,” he went on. ‘When 
the soldiers appeared, there was shouting. Three of the Arabians 
were slain before they could reach their steeds. 

“I was lying at one edge of the camp, the slave beside me. A 
man came stealing past us. The Samaritan seized him. It proved 
to be Jacob the publican, who begged for mercy. Just then came a 
soldier, to whom I called in Latin. He took charge of this Jacob. 

“The Arabian chief came to me. I tried to stab him—so quickly 
do circumstances change in war. He thrust his spear into me, and 
nearly slew the slave. Then the tribesmen rode up the hill toward 
Gilboa, I lay behind, cursing that I could not aid my comrades.” 

He stopped to laugh. ‘This publican was told to lead the com- 
pany through the dark. He led them to a swamp, and stole away. 
They were hours getting out of the mire. If they catch him, he will 
go before the procurator at Caesarea, and then woe betide him!” 

Omar nodded. ‘An interesting engagement,’ he said. “But I 


fear that I cannot count on you again, to go into Arabia to train troops 
in Roman methods.” 
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“If I go without an army,’ Antonius said, cheerfully, “they will 
flay me alive. I lose the jewel you promised me, and—’’ he motioned 
in the direction of Maryam’s house—‘I fear I lose the lovely Maryam 
as my slave.” 

“The fortunes of war,” said Omar. “But all is not yet lost.” 

“Money, maid, dagger and this Arabian woman gone,” commented 
the soldier. ‘What else is there to lose?” 

Omar laughed. Dipping into his robe again, he held forth to 
Antonius the dagger that Laila had stolen—the one with the ruby in 
the hilt. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Omar Suggests a Small Deceit 


NTONIUS took the weapon wonderingly. 
A “My knife!” he said. 

“Yours, in truth,” corroborated the stranger, showing his 
white teeth. 

“But how did it come to your hands?” 

Omar smiled more broadly. “The process was simple,” he said. 
“The publican took it from Laila—she had tried to stab him.” 

“A woman of spirit,” approved Antonius. “And did Jacob give 
it to you?” 

“He did—though he may not know it yet,” said Omar. ‘As he 
went out the door, I gently removed it from his vestments. He did 
not note the movement.” 

The soldier laughed admiringly, and tucked the dagger into his 
belt. “I saw a magician once, in Athens, take various objects from 
the clothing of a slave—jewels and mirrors, and scent boxes, and 
other things the slave never had seen before. And when he went away, 
many things were missing from the garments of the crowd that 
watched.” 

“He was an adept, doubtless,” smiled the stranger. 

“He was,” said Antonius. “Soldiers went out in pursuit of him, 
but at night, while they slept, he also removed their weapons, and 
wrote a mocking message which he pinned to the tunic of the com- 
mander. I wish—’ Antonius’ voice was wistful—‘I could learn 
some of the secrets of magic. Perhaps I might acquire wealth, and 
become a great man, with many slaves. But now, behold! I am only 
a hungry soldier with a broken leg!” 

Omar arose, and went to the door. Antonius could see him 
beckon. 

“T surmised you might have failed to breakfast,’ the stranger 
said. “So I directed one of my servants to prepare food.” 

He turned back. Behind him were two men, each bearing a 
copper tray, on which there were dishes of steaming meat and vege- 
tables. They entered, and laid the trays on the ground, beside the 
injured soldier. 

“One of my runners brought word that you were on your way 
back to Jezreel,” explained the stranger. 

Antonius snatched at one of the dishes, and bore to his mouth a 
handful of meat. “You are good to me,” he said, eating ravenously. 
“Not only did I fail to breakfast—I did not eat at all yesterday.” 

One of the men offered him a cup of soured goat’s milk, and he 
drained this at a gulp. “Have you word of Laila’s whereabouts?” he 
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asked. “My comrades must march on shortly to Caesarea, and I want 
the woman to attend to my wants.” 

“T think,” said Omar, “she is hiding in the house of Ezra.” 

“The fat elder?” queried Antonius, applying himself to a handful 
of dates, which he swallowed stones and all. 

Omar nodded. “I looked into his eyes when I saw him, and 
thought he might give her refuge. The Galileeans hate the tax- 
gatherers.” 

“A wise race,” said Antonius. “If I could catch that publican 
I would make him howl.” He tapped his dagger. ‘Did you tell Laila 
to go to Ezra’s dwelling?” 

“TI suggested it,” said the other. 

“When she comes back,” the soldier said, “I shall beat her, for 
taking my money.” 

“Perhaps she will not come back,” Omar suggested. 

“If she is in the elder’s house, the soldiers will bring her,” | 
declared Antonius. “I shall tell them to seek her there.” 

The door-curtain had fallen, and Omar moved to lift it again to 
its peg. As he did so, one of the Romans appeared. 

“Look outdoors,” he said to the injured man. 

Antonius craned his neck. A second soldier walked into view, 
leading a donkey. On the animal’s back was Jacob the publican, his 
feet tied together beneath the donkey’s body, and his hands bound at 
his back. His long robe was hanging in shreds. 

“We dragged him from a wine cellar,” announced the first soldier, 
“and we brought him here for you to see, before we take him to Scy- 
thopolis.” 

Antonius looked appreciatively at the tax-gatherer. “Where is 
Scythopolis?” he asked. 

“The village that the Jews call Bethshean. We shall place him 
in the prison there, to await word from the Roman procurator.”’ 

He went out to his comrade, who was standing at the donkey’s 
head. 

“Beat the publican for my sake,” called Antonius. 

The soldier obliged with a buffet on the publican’s head. That 
official howled, and still lamenting, he was taken out of Antonius’ 
sight. Antonius shouted, and the first soldier returned. 

“Find the woman, Laila, and return her to me,” the injured man 
requested. “She has hidden in the house of Ezra, the village elder.” 

His comrade again departed, and Antonius turned back to Omar. 
“She shall dress my new wound, and buy me other cushions to make 
me comfortable.” 

Omar stroked his chin. “It may be,’ he said slowly, “that she 
will not return.” 
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“You said that before,” replied the soldier. 

“And I say it again,’ the stranger said. “At least, she 
may not return when you expect her.” He walked toward the door. 
“If you need attention, get it from Jared and the girl, Maryam. 
They do not know that you went with the Arabians willingly. They 
do know that you were wounded afresh in a battle with their enemies. 
There will be gratitude in their hearts.” 

As he stepped outside, he cast a final word over his shoulder. 
“Jared is approaching now.” 

He vanished. A minute later the tall form of the old man from 
the next dwelling appeared in the doorway. Behind him was a 
servant carrying a jar of wine. 

“T have brought you refreshment,” said Jared. “And I wish to 
know if there is any way in which my humble household can be of 
service.” The servant set the jar on the ground, as the master seated 
himself beside Antonius. “You fought bravely for me, and for my 
wife and daughter and my slave,” he said. “I grieve that I have not 
done my duty to a stranger who suffers.” 

His manner was dignified, and kind. Antonius rubbed his hand 
across his scalp, and a smile came to his face. “If your daughter 
can come and speak with me, from time to time, it will while away 
the lonely hours,” he said. 

Jared hesitated, but after a moment’s thought, replied: “She 
is a young girl, and very dear to her father’s heart. But it shall be 
as you wish. She shall come and sing and talk with you.” 

“TI have no money,” Antonius said. “Laila took it all, and fled.” 

“You shall not want for anything,” said Jared simply. “My 
stores of food and clothing shall be yours. Ask, and you shall receive.” 

“T am in want of a razor,” the soldier said. “It has been a full 
week since I have shaved my beard.” 

He passed his hand over the stubble on his chin. Jared looked 
at him curiously. “Among our people, it is only the slaves who are 
shaved,” he said. 

“Your own Samaritan bondsman wore his beard,’ Antonius re- 
torted. 

“It was because he pleaded with me not to shame him,” the old 
man said. ‘“‘And so I gave him permission to go unshaven—he wor- 
ships the God of Israel, though in strange ways. But you—you are 
no bondsman. Why do you not go bearded?” 

Antonius waved his hand. “It is the custom of my land,” he said. 
“In the far north, men shave their chins, but not their upper lips. 
In Rome, nearly all men go with their faces wholly smooth.” 

“Strange,” sighed Jared. “But a razor shall be provided, and 
soft oils to make it do its work easily, and balm for your wound, and 
fresh dressings for your leg.” 
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He stood up, and bowing, left the house. 

Antonius watched after him. Jared, still very weary from his 
long struggle under the burden of the litter, moved with shuffling 
feet, but with his head high. The soldier saw him pass the Pharisee, 
whose comings and goings had attracted his attention before. The 
two men saluted, but did not speak. 

Soon afterward two servants came from Jared’s house. One of 
them carried a bed across his back, and the other a mass of cushions. 
The bed, which the man set upon the floor, stood only half a foot from 
the ground. But, when Antonius was lifted into it, upon the cushions 
with which the men had put in place, he gave a sigh of content. 

The men withdrew. A little later Maryam herself came timidly 
to the door. 

“Enter,” Antonius ordered. 

She came in. He pointed to a spot on the floor beside him, and 
tossed a cushion there. She obeyed his gesture, and sat down. 

“My father bade me come,” she said. 

Antonius reached out, as if to take her hand, but she withdrew it. 

“The Arabians,” he said, “promised me that you should be my 
slave!” 

He moved his head, to watch her. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Maryam Tells of a Comely Youth 


ARYAM turned pale, and drew back. 
“My lord the soldier would not have taken me as a slave!” 
she gasped. 

Antonius’ eyes twinkled. “I am a soldier, and I take all that 
the fortunes of war bring me—even lovely maidens as my slaves.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and trembling, began to 
arise. 

“Sit down,” he commanded. 

She obeyed, her face still covered. 

“I am hurt, and can scarcely move,’ he said. “You need not 
fear me. But why would you not wish to be my slave?” 

Maryam’s hands dropped, and twisted themselves together. 

“My lord jests with me,” she said. 

“But suppose I were to marry you?” he urged. 

Maryam drew back still farther. “It could not be,” she said. 
“T am a daughter of the race of Israel. You are a Gentile, a believer 
in strange gods, a scorner of those things my people hold sacred.” 

“Poof! cried Antonius. “I do not give that—” he snapped his 
fingers—‘for Jupiter, Juno, Janus or any of the rest of them. No— 
nor for Astarte, neither, who is goddess up in Tyre, nor the Isis of 
the Egyptians, nor the bull-headed gods of the people to the east. 
But what have the gods to do with love?” 

The girl cast her eyes down sadly. “And what has love to do 
with you and me?” 

Antonius frowned. “I am a Roman freeman. It was an honor 
that I mentioned, when I spoke of making you my wife.” 

Maryam kept her gaze upon the ground. ‘An honor that would 
make me an outcast among my kindred, and bring my father’s head 
low in shame.” She looked up. “My lord, I will speak of pleasant 
things, and seek to beguile your pain. But forget these matters of 
which you have spoken!” 

“Why forget them?” he inquired. “They are pleasant. In 
Rome, the maidens dream of love.” 

“But it would mean death to me,” she said, earnestly. “I would 
slay myself, with my own hand, before I would become the slave of an 
unbeliever, or his bride!” 

“Ho!” exclaimed the soldier. “I understand. You love some- 
one else.” 

Maryam blushed. “It is taught,” she said, “that it is not neces- 
sary to love before marriage. Love comes after, and is the duty of 
a wife to her husband.” She gave him a quick glance. “Did the 
Arabian woman tell you anything of me?” 
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Antonius readjusted himself among the cushions. ‘What,’ he 
asked, “would she have told me?” 

The girl’s face was aglow. “I will tell, because I believe my lord, 
the soldier, is good, and was only jesting a little while ago.” She 
glanced cautiously out the door. No one was in sight. “Before I 
was borne away by the men of the desert,” she said, “my father had 
approved of my betrothal to a man of substance, who dwells to the 
north. But before I could be bound to this suitor, the Arabians came.” 

She moved nearer, and dropped her voice. “Not long since I 
saw a young man in the fields. He was comely—tall and strong, wide- 
eyed with intelligence. And Laila told me he had come to this house 
seeking word of me!” 

She paused expectantly. Antonius pursed out his lips. 

“He came since you were hurt,” she added. 

“TI saw no such man,” the soldier said. 

Maryam showed disappointment. “But he surely came, for Laila 
gave me word.” 

“TI do not like this young man,” said Antonius somewhat sourly. 

“But you would!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands. “He is 
finely moulded, and handsome.” 

“Am I not handsome?” 

She looked at him, in wonderment. “Why, my lord—your eyes 
are light, not dark. Your hair is light—not black. You wear no 
beard. It may be,” she added sweetly, “that in your own land you 
are considered handsome.” 

Antonius scowled, and then burst into laughter. ‘Proceed,’ he 
said. “Tell me more of the handsome man you saw. What is his 
name?” 

“T do not know his name,” she confessed. 

“Where does he live?” 

“He is a stranger—I do not know whence he came.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“T do not know—I saw him only once.” 

The soldier was amused, and showed it. “Women,” said he, “are 
alike in every corner of the world! Show them a solid citizen, and 
they will discuss marriage with him—until some young fledgling 
passes by, glances back at them, and smiles. After that, they will 
follow him to the ends of the earth! The girls do that in Rome also.” 

“But I have not followed him,’ she defended. “I have not 
found him again!” 

Antonius laughed again, with a shout. Maryam turned her head 
away. 
were the young man should come inquiring, would my lord, the 
soldier, tell him where my father may be found?” she asked, at length. 
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“Not I,” said Antonius. “I would tell him the soldiers are in 
search of him, and advise him to go to Tyre.” 

The girl’s eyes became round in horror. Then tears began to 
show. 

“Tush, tush!” he exclaimed hastily. “Do not weep. If I see 
him, I shall give him your message. And I am a fool for saying so.” 

Her grief promptly turned to high delight, and she thanked him, 
in a quick rush of words. 

“Do not thank me,’ he snapped. “It may be that I shall change 
my mind again. A young stripling—without a name, and living no- 
where!” 

“My lord jests,” she said. “Surely he has a name, and a home. 
As I think of it, he must be of a great family—he carries himself so 

proudly.” 
“A peddler of trinkets more likely,” he answered, “‘or—” 

He was interrupted by the appearance of a soldier in the door- 
way. Antonius looked up. “Did you find the Arabian woman?” he 
asked. 

“She has gone away,” said the other. ‘We went to the house of 
Ezra, the elder. He granted her shelter from the publican, and his 
servant gave her an animal. On its back she has fled, toward Beth- 
shean.” 

“A wicked city,” interposed Maryam, “and she will surely come 
to harm!” > 

The two soldiers laughed. ‘More likely Bethshean will come to 
harm,’ commented Antonius. “The woman is a tigress—the only 
reason she did not slay me in my sleep was that I protected her from 
the publican.” 

“Surely not!” the girl protested. 

“You do not know Laila,’ said Antonius. “But what is the 
matter with Bethshean? I have passed through it, and it seemed a 
fair enough city.” 

“It is a city of Belial,” said the girl earnestly. “It is one of 
the ten wicked cities of Palestine that follow the ways of Greece. 
The tongue is Grecian, and the gods.” 

“T have had excellent entertainment among the Greeks,” said the 
soldier at the door. 

“It surprises me,” said Antonius, “that Laila should have settled 
here at all, when she could have gone to Bethshean. The Greeks do 
not care if one is Arabian, Egyptian or Jewish—so long as they have 
money to spend. They are traders—they live by buying and selling.” 

“My father has said,” Maryam told him, “that when Laila came 
to Jezreel, she had nothing but the clothes she wore, and was weary, 
and fell by the wayside. So the townspeople let her use this house, 
which had been empty for fifty years or more.” 
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“If I remember Bethshean,” observed the man in the doorway, 
“she would not have received a free dwelling there. She was wise to 
stay in Jezreel.” 

Antonius’ comrade was looking at the heavy, costly trays on 
which Omar’s servants had brought food. He pointed at them now. 

“Give me those to sell in the market,” he said, “and each of us 
will have money to spend.” 

Antonius considered this offer. “It will be wiser not to take 
them,” he said at length. “They belong to a stranger who has strange 
powers, and is rich—you might come to grief.” 

“Is he a Roman?” demanded the other. 

“Not a Roman—nor yet a Jew,” said Antonius, “nor an Egyptian, 
nor a Tyrean.” 

“Then why should a Roman soldier trouble himself about him? 
Let me take the trays—they are worth many pieces of silver.” 

He stopped, noting the expression on Antonius’ face. The in- 
jured man was pointing. His comrade looked around. 

In the doorway, half a foot from the Roman, Omar leaned against 
the wall. None of them had seen him come. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Omar Rends a Shield 


66] AM glad,” said Omar, “that my humble offering is appreciated.” 

The soldier, who stood beside him, glanced at the white kid- 

skin tunic, the scarlet mantle and the jeweled sword that Omar 
wore. 

“You are a trader, perhaps,” he said. 

“A trader—after a fashion,’ the stranger replied. “You were 
speaking, were you not, of taking my trays—in trade?” 

The soldier laughed. ‘And I think I shall do so,” he said, “and 
sell them, and share the money with Antonius.” 

Omar quietly moved into the room. ‘One time,” he said, softly, 
“I told Antonius here that no man ever took from me anything that 
is mine—unless I gave it freely. Also, I showed him one reason why.” 

Facing the soldier, he stretched out his arm, and lifted the Roman 
shield from the other’s shoulder. The shield was curved, and bound 
with heavy iron. Taking it between his two hands, Omar pressed 
upon the edges. In a moment there was a loud crack, and with a twist 
of his powerful wrists, Omar held the shield in two sections, broken 
completely through the middle. 

“Soldier,” he repeated, handing back the broken parts, “no man 
takes from me that which is mine.” 

The Roman looked ruefully at the wreckage in his hands. “You 
could have proved it to me in a less costly way than this,’ he said. 
“I shall be triced up, and whipped, when the commander sees my 
shield.” 

Omar stepped to the door, and whistled upon his fingers. A serv- 
ant appeared—one of those who had brought Antonius his breakfast. 

“Bring one of the two Roman shields,’ he ordered. 

As the man trotted away, Omar turned to the trio inside the 
house. “My men brought to me the arms of the soldiers who were 
slain beside the Jordan,” he said. “I shall give you a shield to replace 
the one I broke. But, soldier—” he laid his forefinger on the Ro- 
man’s breast—‘‘do not seek ever again to tamper with anything that 
is mine.” 

The soldier drew back a pace. “I never shall,’ he said. His 
gaze was fixed, in fascination, upon the black eyes of the stranger. 
“I shall do what you command me, and be your follower whenever 
you desire.” 

Omar smiled. “Well said, soldier. And now, you may take 
these—” he motioned at the brass trays upon the ground—“and sell 
them, if you will. Divide the money with Antonius.” 

With that he was gone. The soldiers and the girl watched his 
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mantle flutter through the doorway, and then looked at one another, 
blankly. 

“T fear that man,” said Maryam, her voice shaking. 

“And I do,” said the soldier at the door. 

As he spoke, Omar’s servant came, and thrust into his hands a 
shield, fashioned exactly like the broken one that now lay upon the 
ground. Holding it before him, and carefully examining it, the 
soldier took his departure. 

“A strange thing,” said Antonius, thoughtfully. ‘I brought to 
Omar his first news of the battle beside the Jordan. And yet here 
he has the shields of the men who were slain!” 

The girl shuddered. “He did not look at me, and he did not speak 
to me, yet my flesh quivers as I think of him.” 

_She moved to the door, upon her hands and knees, and looked 
out. 

“He has gone,’ she said, returning. “My father has told of 
strange things that were done in the old days, when the Jews were 
captives in Babylon—of strange men, of evil power, who were the 
priests and soothsayers, and who led the children of Israel into 
wicked ways.” She shivered again. ‘To this day our speech is not 
in the ancient tongue of our fathers. It is only in the synagogue and 
in the temple that Hebrew is spoken now.” 

Her eyes were upraised and shining. “They corrupted our 
voices with their charms, and defiled our temples, and bowed down 
our heads. But the God of Israel shall triumph.’ She stood up, and 
stretched her arms above her head. “The stranger and the outlaw 
sit in the market places of Israel, and the barbarian gives his law to 
the elders, and the descendant of a slave sits on the throne of David. 
But behold, a new time comes!” 

She drew her hands slowly downward, and clasped them at her 
breast. Antonius stirred uneasily. 

“You speak in the tone of a priestess uttering a curse,” he com- 
plained. 

“A humble maiden praying for her people,’ she said, in her 
normal manner. 

“But if this language is not Hebrew, then what is it” he de- 
manded. 

She shook her head. “It is not Hebrew. It is the tongue the 
Jews learned in Chaldea, and to this day the people of Palestine do 
not know the language in which Solomon gave forth his laws, and 
David chanted his psalms. The rabbis and the priests must translate 
the Scriptures from the old tongue into the new. It is the spell that 
was cast upon us by the priests of Babylon.” 

“She leaned far over, in order that she might whisper the re- 
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mainder of her fear. “I think this stranger who just was here is a 
priest of Bel, or of Ashtaroth.” 

She drew back to watch the effect upon him. Antonius only 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T do not care if he is a priest,” said he, “nor of what god. He 
has been good to me.” 

The girl laid her hand upon his arm. “But what price will he 
ask? What will he take from you, when the time comes for settle- 
ment?” 

The soldier waved his hand indifferently. ‘I have nothing for 
him to take—except my dagger, which he just restored to me.” 

He looked beside his low bed. “My comrade did not take the 
trays,’ he said. ‘They are of rare workmanship. Since he forgot 
them, there is no reason why he should have them, is there?” He 
did not wait for a reply. “Just take them over to your own home, and 
hide them until the soldiers are gone. Then your father can sell 
them for me, and I shall have all the money.” 

He beamed with pleasure. “I may yet be rich—eh, Maryam?” 

The girl was walking toward the door. 

“The stranger gave the trays to your comrade,” she said. “I 
cannot take them.” 

“What? You will not obey me?” 

She drew her head back. “My lord,” said she, “you are not my 
kinsman, nor my master. And I do not have to fulfill your orders 
when they are wrong.” 

“Then,” he said impatiently, “go, and do not return. And when 
your young man comes in search of Laila, I shall tell him—” 

The girl whirled about, and came to his bedside in two rapid 
steps. 

“T shall do as you command!” she cried. She stooped, and lifted 
the heavy trays. “I shall give these to my father to sell for you.” 
Her voice became coaxing. “And when the comely youth appears, 
you will tell him where my father will be found. Will you?” 

Antonius lay back, a malicious twinkle in his eyes. “I shall tell 
him nothing until those trays are sold, and the money in my hand,” 
he said. 

“T shall ask my father to sell them at once for my lord,” she 
said, anxiously. “But if the young man should come before a buyer 
is found—” 

“I shall send him away,” pronounced Antonius. 

Swinging the weight to her head, Maryam answered, the corners 
of her lips drooping: “I shall hasten—but do not send him away!” 

She swung out the door, her body swaying as she balanced the 
heavy trays. The soldier laughed. The jar of wine that Jared had 
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brought stood near his hand, and Antonius poured himself a drink. 
He sipped it slowly and appreciatively. When the cup was empty, 
he thrust cushions under his injured leg to make it comfortable, and 
muffiing his face in his mantle, he fell asleep. 

The afternoon was far advanced when he awakened. He 
stretched his arms, yawned, and raised his head. 

The girl Maryam was sitting beside him on a cushion. 

“TI have brought you the money for the trays,’ she said, “and 
have waited here for my lord to awaken these two hours.” 

She extended her hands, and from them dropped onto the bed- 
covering a heap of bronze and silver coins. 

“My father took them to the market place, and sold them at a 
high price,” she continued. “Now will you give a message to the 
young man, when he comes—a message for him to go to the house 
of Jared, my father, so they may do honor to one another?” 

The soldier counted the money, with deep satisfaction. “Well 
done,” said he. “I shall instruct you now what to do.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Herod Strikes 


ARYAM drew her cushion nearer to the bed, and fixed her dark 
M eyes expectantly upon Antonius. 

“Go down to the inn,” the soldier said, “and tell Omar 
of your difficulty.” 

The girl’s hands flew upward, in fear. 

“TI cannot do that!” she cried. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “This Omar, I think, knows every 
man, woman and child hereabouts—though he has been here only two 
weeks. And, furthermore, he is wise beyond any man I ever knew.” 

“T cannot,” she said. “I cannot.” 

Her head drooped despondently. 

“Then,” he said, “go ask him to come here again to see me.” 

The girl clasped her hands and extended them toward him. “I 
fear to speak to him,” she said. ‘“‘There is a feeling here—” she 
placed her hand upon her heart—“‘that when he looks into my eyes 
for the first time I am lost!” ; 

“A plague on your fears!’ remarked the soldier, with great im- 
patience. “I try to repay you for these coins, and you whine that 
you are afraid!” 

Maryam covered her face with her mantle, and sat spinelessly, 
drooping toward the ground. There was a long silence. 

“Here,” said Antonius, at length. ‘Go find one of my comrades, 
and bid him come to me. He will take my message.” 

The girl dropped her cloak, and there was hope behind the tears 
that wet her lids. “I go, at once,” she said. 

She leaped to her feet, and sped out the door. Antonius waited, 
rearranging his cushions, and feeling of the flesh about his broken bone, 
experimentally. He winced as his fingers pressed into the swollen 
muscles. Then he twisted himself in the bed, and looked to see if any 
scraps of his breakfast remained. His brow wrinkled in disappoint- 
ment as he saw that all the food was gone. 

It was growing dark when Maryam returned. 

“My lord,” she said, her voice heavy, “the soldiers have marched 
away—and I learn that Omar the Persian has gone also, with his 
followers.” 

She leaned back against the door casing, and sighed. 

“Gone?” said Antonius. ‘When did they go?” 

“The soldiers marched away two hours or more ago,” she said. 
“But they left no word as to their route. They started on the road 
that leads to the lake of Tiberias.” 

“And Omar?” 
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“No one saw him go, nor his men, but the inn which he occupied 
is empty.” 

Antonius sat up. The sound of metal came from the bed cov- 
erings. 

“IT hid my money,” he explained, “between the upper and the 
lower cover. Once I wore all I had in a belt, but Laila took it when 
she fled, and I fear to try that again.” 

He drew out the double handful of coins, and heaped them on 
his mantle. 

“I will get you a pouch,” she said, “from my father’s house. It 
is time for you to eat again, and food is ready now. I shall bring 
you meat and bread, and a sack in which to put the silver and the 
bronze.” 

She was going out, but Antonius called her. 

“Have the servant bring me a basin, with water and soap,” he 
said. 

She gave a sign to signify that she understood, and ran lightly 
out the door. 

The quick darkness of Palestine fell. Inside the house was only 
velvet darkness. No stars shined through the clouds that covered 
the plain, and the doorway, to Antonius’ eyes, was only a rectangle 
of a paler gloom than that which surrounded him. 

He grew impatient at last. He cupped his hands over his mouth, 
and roared: ‘‘Ho, there!” 

He waited, and called again. Straining his ears, he could hear 
distant voices, and he called a third time. “Come!” he shouted at 
the top of his voice. ‘“Maryam—Jared—anybody !” 

Lying back, he listened. The babble of voices was growing 
greater, but still was a distance away. Just as he was preparing to 
call again, a yellow light appeared in the door. It came from a shal- 
low bronze lamp, in Maryam’s hand. 

The girl was crying bitterly. 

“TI heard your call, my lord,” she said, ‘and I ask your pardon 
for having kept you waiting and hungry.” Her voice was choked so 
he barely could understand her. 

“TI am famished,”’ he declared. “But why do you weep?” 

“My father,” she said, sobbing. “It was my fault.” 

She set the lamp upon the floor, and sinking to her knees, hid her 
face in her mantle. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“The officers of the law have come and taken him away—for— 
for theft!” she wailed. 

“Your father? Nonsense! Your father never stole anything,” 
he retorted, as if the girl had made an accusation. 
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She lifted her head, and in the flickering light he could see that 
her face was drawn and white. ‘It was because of those trays,” she 
said. ‘He sold them in the market place—and an informer has told 
that they were stolen from the heathen temple of Augustus in Sa- 
maria! So they have taken my father, to thrust him into prison.” 

Antonius sat bolt upright. ‘Omar left those trays here,” he said. 
“They were his! Why doesn’t your father tell them that they be- 
longed to the Persian?” 

Maryam spread her arms wide, helplessly. “Because they would 
then inquire how my father got them, and he would have to say I 
brought them to him—and they would place me in prison, too! He 
whispered to me hastily to say nothing, as they were leading him 
away.” 

Antonius stared at her. ‘So he goes to prison to save you?” 

She bowed her head. “And Omar has gone,” she wept. 

The soldier made his familiar gesture of puzzlement, rubbing 
his hand across his scalp. “Then I get nothing to eat!’ he exclaimed, 
finally. 

Maryam struggled to her feet, as if very weary. ‘My lord shall 
be fed,” she said. “But it will be a little time, for my mother is 
collapsed, and the servants are wailing, and there is deep sorrow in 
my father’s house.” 

“Whose officers were these?” Antonius asked. 

“They are from the court of Herod,” she said. 

“But this Herod does not rule over Samaria,’ he answered, 
sharply. “Didn’t you say the trays had come from the temple of 
Augustus ?” 

“I did,” she responded, “but they said they were officers of 
Herod.” 

The soldier frowned, thoughtfully. 

“A strange thing,” he commented. “Why should Herod care 
what befalls in Samaria? But go and bring me food and drink, and 
I shall think it over.” 

Maryam left the lamp upon the ground, and the soldier lay, 
staring at it in deep meditation, until she returned with a servant at 
her heels. 

Antonius watched the girl and her follower with satisfaction as 
they set out their dishes of stewed flesh, and bread and figs and milk. 
Maryam was going, but he called her back, talking with his mouth 
stuffed. 

“If these indeed were officers from Herod,” he said, thickly, “I 
would gladly draw a little of their blood with my sword.” He swal- 
lowed, and resumed: “I do not reverence this little tyrant. But 
something may befall you in the night. Are you afraid?” 

“T am afraid,” she said. 
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“Then tell your mother and your servants to come here, and 
sleep, all of you, in the rear of this room,” Antonius said. ‘Move 
my bed to the door. Even if my leg is broken—’ he smiled, and 
lifted his sword—‘“I am a soldier of Caesar, and shall welcome a 
chance to stand on guard lying down.” He laughed at his trifling 
witticism. “No officer shall go past me, for I shall remain awake.” 

The girl thanked him with deep feeling. Leaving the servant 
behind to attend the soldier at his meal, she sped back to her own home. 

A little later her mother, still wailing, followed by the maid-serv- 
ants and another man, came to the house. The attendants bore a 
great heap of bed clothing, which they spread upon the ground. At 
Antonius’ command, they shifted his bed to the door, so that he lay 
with his left side toward it. Then, still weeping, they wrapped them- 
selves in their covers, and settled upon the hard earth floor, close to 
the rear wall. 

A gentle rain began to fall, soon after the last of them, save An- 
tonius, dropped off to sleep. The soldier, wide-eyed, his naked sword 
in his hand, sat upright, his back supported by cushions. 

It was well past midnight when a dark figure moved into view, 
in the doorway, and stood, tall and ominous, peering into the pitch- 
dark room. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
The Villagers Give Aid 


NTONIUS’ powerful arm swung upward, his hand gripping the 
A sword. 
“If you move, you die!” he thundered. 

Behind him the other occupants of the room started awake, gasp- 
ing. 

; The figure in the doorway spread its arms. 

“Peace be with you.” It was a deep, quiet voice. “I am Aaron, 
the shepherd, and I come as a friend.” 

The soldier dropped his arm. A sigh of relief arose from the 
women and the two men-servants in the dark interior of the house. 

“T bring news of Jared,” continued the shepherd. 

He stepped into the room. ‘Who are these people whom I see 
behind you” he asked. 

“Jared’s family and servants,’ Antonius said. 

The occupants of the house could see Aaron, dimly, as he leaned 
upon his long staff. 

“Jared was arrested upon a false charge,” the shepherd said. 

An excited babble arose from Maryam, her mother and the serv- 
ants. 

“Peace!” shouted the soldier. “Keep quiet, fools, so I can hear 
what the shepherd has to tell.” 

The chatter subsided, and Aaron went on: “Word travels fast in 
Galilee, and this tale has just come: Herod the Tetrarch has been told 
that the Parthians and Arabians plan a great raid on Galilee, and 
that they intend to take him away a prisoner. He also has been told 
that Jared accompanied a party of Arabians as far as the Jordan, 
and that he is in their confidence. 

“He was arrested on the charge of stealing the brass trays he 
sold yesterday—but he is to be brought before Herod for treason.” 

A blank silence followed these words. Then the voices of the 
women arose, wailing. 

“Silence!” Antonius roared. ‘Peace! Must we have this foolish 
weeping when there are things to be done?” 

He lay quiet for a time, as the noise of the women subsided into 
clicking sobs. 

“Aaron,” he said, “you have done well to tell me. There is 
enough in the tale that has been borne to Herod to convict my neigh- 
bor. He will be found guilty and executed unless something is done.” 

Maryam’s mother shrieked. The girl sought to auict her, back in 
the corner where they lay. 

“Yet,” said Antonius, reflectively, “I know he is not guilty and—” 
he turned his head toward the women. “Peace!” he ordered again. 
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“If he could be brought before the courts of the Jews, he would 
escape,” said Aaron, hopefully. 

“Herod will not send him before the Sanhedrin,” said Antonius. 
“He will sit as judge himself—and condemn him. I cannot go to 
give testimony.” 

He stopped again. 

“Can I bear any word for you?” asked the shepherd. 

Antonius waited a moment before he replied. “Yes,” he said. 
“Discover Omar, who calls himself the Persian. He left Jezreel many 
hours ago. I do not know which way he marched, but he must be 
found. If you cannot find him, find my comrades, the soldiers, for 
they rescued Jared and me from the Arabians. But hasten—if you 
delay too long, Jared will be tortured and executed.” 

The women, in the blackness of the inner room, were moaning 
now, in grief and terror. 

“I wish,” said the soldier, impatiently, “that I had left you in 
your house. You disturb my thoughts.” 

The shepherd stood immovable, outlined against the dim light of 
the doorway. “May I tell your errand to Ezra, the good elder?” he 
asked. 

“Yes—but to no one else,’ Antonius said. “There are too many 
spies and informers abroad in Galilee to talk freely of such thing as 
this.” 

“I wanted to ask Ezra to give us aid,” the shepherd said. ‘He 
can send his servants in each direction. And I, who am strong and 
fleet, though an old man, will run toward Bethshean, where it may be 
Omar has gone.” 

He turned, and was gone. 

Maryam, muffled in her mantle, slipped out the door, and soon 
returned with a coal of fire from her home. The servants brought 
dried grasses and twigs from Laila’s store behind the house, and 
soon they had a fire burning upon the floor, the smoke finding its 
way through an aperture in the roof. 

Without waiting for orders, the women heated food over the fire, 
and offered it to Antonius. 

“An excellent thought,” he approved. “I am hungry from 
watching.” 

They served him, and waited until he had finished eating before 
they took any of the food themselves. Then, crouched beside the little 
fire, they ate, and talked of the danger in which Jared lay. 

The circle of men and women still was awake when daylight came. 

“Shall we go to our own home?” asked Maryam, after the women 
had rolled up their beds. 

“Stay here,” Antonius directed. “When a man is arrested on 
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such a charge, the officers usually come after his family, and put 
them to the torture.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl, turning pale. 

The soldier laughed. ‘They'll not take you,” he said. “I shall 
not sleep again until you are safer than you are now.” 

He settled back among his cushions. One of the men-servants 
was dispatched for furniture from Jared’s house, and hangings. By 
noon-time, the shabby dwelling in which Laila had made her home 
was converted into a sightly place, so far as the interior was con- 
cerned. 

The women fed Antonius, from time to time, and hovered about 
him with great solicitude. 

“T think,” he said, “I ought to set up a household, with a wife or 
two, and some slaves.” He glanced about the room with satisfaction. 
“It is pleasant to be waited upon, and served with meals each hour, 
and drink each half-hour.” 

In the course of the morning he had shaved himself, with a 
razor brought by one of Jared’s men, and occasionally he inspected 
himself in a silver mirror. 

“I am becoming pale by lying indoors,” he said to Maryam. 
“Soon I shall look like a patrician, who travels under a canopy and 
never faces the sun except in war.” 

“It must be a grievous thing,” the girl said, thoughtfully, “to 
dwell in a land where all the men look ill.” 

“Ill” he cried, indignantly. “The men of Rome are said to be 
the most comely in the world! Some of them pluck out their eyebrows 
with tweezers, and have their finger nails polished by barbers, and 
bathe always in perfumed waters.” 

“The perfumes are nice,” she said wistfully. “I smelled an 
odor of Arabia as the young man passed me—the youth I told you 
about.” 

“Always the young man!” he said. “I wish I could hear no more 
of that young man.” 

The girl sighed. “Perhaps you never will. It may be that he 
will not come again.” 

She went on with her work of decorating the walls with bright- 
colored fabric, and arranging tables and deep couches along the walls. 
She and her mother, whose eyes were swollen with grief, stopped now 
and again to whisper together of Jared, and what might be his fate, 
but they did not talk with Antonius of their sorrow. 

He lay, watchfully, looking out the door, and working on his 
sword, sharpening it with a rough stone that Laila had brought to him 
days before. 

“If my leg were healed,’ he said, feeling the edge of the blade 
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with his thumb, “I would like nothing better than to meet these cap- 
tors of Jared—all of them.” He flourished his weapon. “They would 
flee, yelping, over Gilboa.” 

A man-servant, sent to Ezra’s dwelling, brought back word that 
the kindly little elder and all the men of his household had been gone 
since before dawn. 

“Only a few roads are open,” Antonius said. “The military road, 
that leads through Nazareth, is the likeliest place to search for Omar, 
save in Bethshean alone.” 

With all possible work done around the house, the women and 
servants sat before the door, straining their eyes toward the village. 
The soldier’s bed was so placed that his head extended into the open 
air. 

The afternoon passed. The sky was clear, and they could see 
the sun, descending toward the distant sea. The lower rim of the 
golden ball was touching the hills, when word finally came to the 
anxious group that waited. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A Message to Omar and Laila 


HE messenger was one of the servants of Ezra’s household. 
Panting, and pale from a run of many miles, he bowed before 
the soldier, and gave his message. 

Jared had been taken to Tiberias, the new city built by Herod. 
Omar had been seen in Bethshean, and Aaron, the shepherd, was in 
search of him there. Antonius’ comrades were marching toward the 
sea, and Ezra himself was in pursuit of them. 

“And,” said the servant, “it is said that Herod himself awaits 
the coming of Jared, with an executioner, who will put him to the 
torture.” 

Maryam leaned against the wall, her face buried in her arms. 
Her mother rocked from side to side, her eyes dry, her cheeks and lips 
white. The servants wailed, but Antonius impatiently motioned them 
to be silent. 

“My leg!” he growled. “By Jupiter, if my leg were only healed 
for this one night. 

He poured a cup of wine and handed it to Ezra’s messenger. 

“Or,” he added, “if only Omar could be found!” 

The servant drained the cup, and set it down. “The Arabian 
woman is in Bethshean,” he said, casually. “She was seen in the 
crowd when Jacob the publican was thrust into prison there.” 

“In Bethshean!” said Antonius, thoughtfully. “Laila is resource- 
ful, and—” He turned sharply to Maryam. 

“Girl,” he said, “you are strong and swift of foot.” 

The girl disclosed her tear-stained face. ‘What does my lord 
wish?” she asked. 

“Get you a beast to ride upon, and hasten to Bethshean; inquire 
where Laila lodges; tell her what has befallen your father, and bid 
her take word to Omar.” The soldier spoke briskly. 

“But there are robbers abroad,” she said timidly, “and night is 
falling, and—” 

“So you'd rather let your father die,” he finished for her. 

The girl threw out her hands. “Oh no! No! No!” 

She spoke to one of her father’s servants, and the man ran 
out the door. 

“I forgot myself,” she said to Antonius. “I would proudly die to 
save my father.” Her manner became entreating. “You will for- 
give a poor maiden, my lord, the soldier? I have not been used to 
danger, and I only faltered for a moment.” 

He answered dryly: “Do not falter again tonight—or by tomor- 
row’s sunset they will have taken your father’s flesh from him, bit by 
bit, and torn his tongue with hot pincers, and—” 
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“Don’t! Don’t!” She covered her ears with her hands, and 
tears coursed down her cheeks. 

It was only a few moments until the servant came back with a 
donkey that had been tethered in the sheep corral behind Jared’s 
house. Maryam mounted the animal, and with no further word, de- 
parted, beating the little beast with a stick to urge him to an unaccus- 
tomed speed. 

Ezra’s servant also went his way. 

“Such messengers to deal with!’ Antonius grumbled, half to 
himself, as he settled his cushions for another night’s vigil. ‘A whin- 
ing girl and a servant who shakes and trembles over a ten-mile run—” 
He laid his sword carefully down a fold of his coverlet, and concluded, 
with a short laugh—‘‘and a soldier who can’t move one leg.” 

The road between Jezreel and Bethshean wound around a flank 
of the mountain, and was deep with mud from the winter rains. 
When Maryam returned to the house where her mother and Antonius 
waited, the next day was well advanced. 

She drew up the donkey before the door. 

“Well?” barked the soldier. He blinked his red-rimmed eyes, 
hot with loss of sleep, and focused them with difficulty upon the girl. 

She swayed weakly in her saddle. “Laila—has—received— 
your message, and—” 

She drooped, and fell to the ground. Two of the maids of her 
father’s household ran and picked her up. Her garments, and even 
her face, were plastered with mire. 

The donkey, his flanks quivering and soaked with perspiration, 
turned his head to look at the inert bundle that the servants lifted, 
his ears pricked until the points of them nearly touched. Then, with 
a toss of his head, he turned and plodded toward the familiar corral. 

“A good animal,’ Antonius said. He watched the women work- 
ing over the unconscious Maryam. ‘Let her lie,” he said, uncon- 
cernedly. ‘Her mission is done for this time, anyway. She will re- 
cover presently, and tell us more about it.” 

The girl’s eyes opened soon, but immediately closed in heavy 
slumber. 

“First she faints, then she goes to sleep! 
“Women are of soft stuff.” 

Maryam’s mother did not answer him, but hovered over her 
daughter, bathing her face with cold water, and chafing the limp, cold 
wrists. 

Antonius already had breakfasted, and he whiled away the next 
hour in shaving himself. When this was done, he watched the sleep- 
ing girl for a time. 

“Wake her up!” he said at last. The mother hesitated. An- 
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commented Antonius. 
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tonius reached for an earthen pot that had contained meat, and tossed 
it toward the slumbering Maryam. The vessel landed on her chest 
with a thump. 

She sat up, and looked about her. ‘““What—” she began in be- 
wilderment. “Father—” 

She pressed her hands to her face a moment. 

“T am hurt.” She felt of her bosom where the pot had landed. 

“That didn’t hurt,” Antonius said. ‘Wake up and tell us what 
occurred in Bethshean.” 

The girl rubbed her temples, and slowly arose. “Bethshean?” 
she asked vaguely. ‘“Bethshean?” 

Then her eyes widened, and she gasped. “Oh, I had forgotten!” 

She sank back on the couch again, and her lips quivered. , 

“Don’t weep now,” commanded the soldier. “Tell me what 
happened last night.” 

The girl obeyed, speaking at first with difficulty. “The way was 
hard, and the donkey stumbled and fell more than once,” she said. 
“But I reached there at midnight. Drunken men and women were 
in the streets—” she shuddered at the recollection—“and they were 
singing. One man tried to pull me from my seat. But I kicked at 
him with my foot, and he staggered away.” 

“By using your elbow, and thrusting it into his eye, you could 
have blinded him, for’a time,” the soldier observed. 

She went on, as if she had not heard him. “By chance I saw a 
man who had been to my father’s house—a man of our own faith. He 
knew me, and I told him whom I sought, and why. So he took word 
to his kindred, who were in bed and asleep, and they aroused them- 
selves and went forth, and before two hours had passed they led 
Laila to me.” 

“What did she say?” asked Antonius. 

“She was angry,” the girl answered, “until I told her that my 
father was to be put to the torture. Then her face softened, and 
she said he was a good man. And she said she would set forth 
straightway and seek the mighty Persian, and ask his aid. 

“Also the kindred of my father’s friend said they would help. So 
I returned here, and am very weary.” 

She sank back with a sigh. The long lashes drooped over her 
eyes, her bosom heaved, and she was asleep again. 

“I wish this Laila would come back,’ Antonius said. “I would 
forgive her theft of my money—after I had beaten her soundly.” 

He surveyed the women and the two men who listened to him. 
“You people have no life—no spirit,” he went on. “This girl who 
lies asleep here—” he jerked his thumb at Maryam—‘‘is worth all of 
you put together, twice over. And Laila—” he smiled at the recollec- 
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tion—‘‘she would as happily knife me as give me food. A spirited 
woman.” 

He lapsed into contemplation. 

Toward evening another servant from Ezra’s household ap- 
peared, to report the failure of his own mission. He had been sent 
southward. 

“Go and sleep,” Antonius said. 

Maryam by this time had awakened, and was directing the maids 
in their preparation of a full meal. 

“I shall be unclean, my lord,’ she said, unhappily, “for having 
been in this house, and eaten with a Gentile.” 

“T know,” the soldier answered. “I’ve heard of the strict rules 
of the Jews. But it’s better to be unclean than in prison.” 

She sighed. “My lord does not understand,” she said. ‘But 
when my father returns we all shall be cleansed.” 

Antonius raised himself on his elbow, and stared. 

“Returns?” he cried. ‘Do you think your father may return?” 

“Why not?” she asked. “If he is set free, he will return.” 

Antonius laughed, shortly. “Girl,” he said, “if your father gains 
his freedom, it must be by bribery or violence—and he never will 
return so long as Herod reigns!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A Theft From Bribe Money 


ARYAM had undergone too much fear and grief to cry out 
at Antonius’ harsh prediction. Instead, she sat and looked 
at him in white-faced misery. 

“Fortunately,” the soldier went on, “the prison-keepers are used 
to taking bribes. If Omar, or Ezra, can get there in time—’” He 
stopped, and smote his hand on his knee. “Fool that I am!” he cried, 
“T never thought to send good Ezra to seek Jared’s prison!” 

“But his servant knows where my father is,’ said Maryam anx- 
iously. 

“That’s not enough,’ Antonius declared. ‘Ezra is well on his 
way to the sea—he cannot get back in time. And there’s the matter 
of the gold. Gold’s the only key to unlock the prison door.” 

He meditated over the problem, while Maryam sat, wringing her 
hands, and waiting for him to speak. 

“Listen, girl,” he said. “Take your mother, and your servants, 
and collect everything in your home that will bring money. Your 
anklets, your ear-rings, your bracelets, and all the things of gold 
and brass and silver you can find.” 

The girl arose promptly. “Then what shall I do?” she asked. 

“Take them and sell them, quickly, for what you can get,” he 
told her. 

The girl hesitated. “It is night, and I do not know where to go.” 

Antonius turned to one of the men-servants, who stood listening. 

“You can find a trader who will give gold for the things your 
mistress collects,’ he said. 

The man assented, with a movement of his head. 

“Then go—and bring back the money as soon as you can. This 
should have been done before. I was a fool not to think of it,” An- 
tonius said. 

The members of Jared’s household trooped through the door, 
and the soldier called to them to make haste. Twisting impatiently 
upon his bed, he waited for them to reappear. The day had vanished, 
and the gloom of a Galilean winter night lay upon the plain. An- 
tonius stared through the doorway, his muscles twitching with nervous 
fatigue, his eyes puffed from want of sleep, his lips working. 

““Who’s there?” he called, sharply, as a man came slowly toward 
the door. 

“Aaron, the shepherd,” responded a tired voice. 

The old man came to a pause, and leaned upon his staff. 

“What news?” demanded the soldier. 

“Til news—and good,” the shepherd responded. “Jared is out 
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Aaron reached into his bosom, and drew forth a bit 
of parchment. “Bring a lamp,” he said, “and I will 
read you the money-lender’s charges.” (see page 114) 


of prison--and is in bond to a money-lender, until the price of his 
escape is repaid.” 

“Who arranged it?” 

“Omar the Persian,’ said Aaron. He sighed heavily, and sat 
down upon the ground. “I found him in Bethshean last night, and 
gave him word of what happened. He sent one of his men, a swift 
runner, post-haste to Tiberias, and the money was in the hand of the 
prison-keeper before Jared himself arrived. I waited in Bethshean 
until the man returned. He left Jared hidden in a stable, bound with 
chains.” 

“Why was he bound?” asked Antonius. 

“So he could not escape the money-lender who paid the keeper 
of the prison,” said Aaron. “The runner gave me an account of what 
is due.” He sighed again. “It will take all that Jared’s family can 
secure by selling their possessions.” 

“They are out selling their valuables now,” the soldier said. 

“Poor, good kind people!” The old shepherd’s voice was tender. 
“They must flee from Palestine, and be penniless wanderers over the 
face of the earth, until Herod is dead.” 

The soldier was silent for a time. “But, Aaron,” he said, as if 
arguing the matter. “This thing is wrong. Jared committed no trea- 
son. He has done no evil.” 

“Soldier,” replied the shepherd, sadly, “Jared is a Jew and the 
Jew has learned to suffer much. Half his land is filled with foreign- 
ers, who hate his ways, and commit abominations against the law of 
his religion. They build heathen temples beside his synagogues. 
Herod, who sits upon the throne, is a wicked man, who stole his own 
brother’s wife, and oppresses the children of Israel each hour of the 
day. Over Herod is Caesar, and the Jew is taxed to aid Caesar— 
whose eagles have profaned the Temple, and whose procurators rule 
where once the Jewish kings held holy court.” 

He bowed his head, his long beard touching the ground. 

The soldier cleared his throat. “About Herod, now—this Herod 
Antipas,” he said, “say whatever you like. Some day I shall tweak 
his nose, for I do not like these little puffed-up kings. But as to 
Caesar—he is Caesar, you understand, and it is right for him to rule 
the world.” 

Aaron made no reply, but crouched wearily upon the ground, 
outside the door. 

“As to Jared,” Antonius continued, after a time, “if I could give 
testimony—” He paused. The old man looked at him inquiringly, 
his face dimly visible in the night. “It is about this trip of his with 
the Arabians,” the soldier continued. ‘He bore my litter, you know.” 

“I know,” the shepherd said. 
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“T could give testimony that he was borne away by force,” said 
Antonius, “and that he aided the soldiers of Rome.” 

“If Ezra catches up with your comrades, will they return to 
give evidence?” asked Aaron. 

“If they march on order of their general, they cannot return,” 
Antonius said. ‘Would this Herod send a magistrate to hear my 
story, do you think?” 

“Not now,” the shepherd replied, after a moment’s thought. 
“Jared has escaped, and the Tetrarch will listen to no testimony. And 
if Jared had not escaped, he would have been put to the torture be- 
fore now.” 

“T do not like the law,’ commented Antonius. ‘The sword is 
better—more merciful and more just.” 

There was no more talk until Maryam appeared, half an hour 
later. She recognized Aaron, and sank to the ground beside him. 

“The servant comes behind me with the gold,” she said, her voice 
listless. ‘“We received only a little for many rich things. I hope it 
will be enough.” 

Aaron reached into his bosom, and drew forth a bit of parchment. 

“Bring a lamp,” he said, “and I will read you the money-lender’s 
charges.” 

In a word or two he explained to her what had occurred at Tiber- 
ias. She swiftly rose,.and ran toward her own house. Returning, 
she led her mother and the maids. Two of the women carried open 
lamps, which they sheltered from the wind with their mantles. The 
servant with the money came last, carefully holding before him a 
leather pouch, from which came the delicate clink of gold. 

The lamps were set in the doorway, beside Antonius’ bed, and 
the shepherd read the brief item that was written upon the scroll. 

Maryam clasped her hands, eagerly. ‘Then we have more than 
enough!”’ she cried. 

“How much more?” asked Antonius. 

The girl reached for the pouch of money, and poured it out in 
the light of the lamps. “Three gold pieces more than is required,” 
she said. “It will provide him food and shelter when he has fled from 
Tiberias !” 

“There are others whom it must provide,’ said the shepherd, 
solemnly. 

The girl looked up. 

“It must provide for you, and your mother,” the old man ex- 
plained. “You also must flee to a secret place, for you are in danger.” 

“Danger?” snapped Antonius. “In what danger do they lie as 
long as they are with me?” 

“You cannot lie awake forever,’ Aaron said, “and when you 
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sleep, they will be seized, as the families of innocent men have been 
seized before.” 

Maryam silently drew the money together, and dropped it into 
the pouch. 

“Give me the sack,” ordered Antonius. 

The girl placed it in his hand. 

“Now, Aaron,” the soldier said, “go and seek a trusty man to 
carry this to Tiberias, so Jared may go free.” 

“TI can make the journey myself,’ the shepherd said, rising. 

“You are old, and very weary. You cannot go.” The soldier 
held the sack of money close to his bosom. “I will keep this until you 
have sent a man who is swift and strong.” 

The shepherd gathered his cloak about him, and without a word, 
set out toward the center of the village. Antonius motioned the women 
and the two servants to enter the house. 

Then, leaning over the edge of his bed, to take advantages of the 
lamplight, he thrust his fingers into the sack, and drew from it three 
of the gold pieces. 

“Here,” he said, to Maryam, turning toward the rear of the room. 
“Take this for your necessities.” 

He handed her one of the coins. The other two he furtively 
thrust beneath his bed-clothing, and lay back, the leather pouch lying 
conspicuously on his bosom. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Omar Sees the Hidden Gold 


66 U had best make ready for flight,”’ Antonius said to Maryam. 
y “The old shepherd spoke the truth—I cannot lie awake an- 
other day. If I sleep, Herod’s officers can take you, if they 

come.” 

The girl came and stood beside him. “My lord, the soldier, has 
been good to us,” she said. ‘Shall we go tonight?” 

“The sooner the better,” he said. ‘I shall watch as long as I 
can stay awake, but my senses are heavy, and my eyes will not re- 
main open much longer.” 

“Shall we leave our servants?” 

Antonius laughed. “From what I have heard of Herod, he would 
as happily put the servants to the torture as you—or your father.” 

A groan came from the maids and men who sat behind Maryam. 

“Hide in the mountains,” the soldier continued. “Your father 
must be guided to the place where you wait. Then you all can go away 
together.” He sighed heavily. “I had counted on taking you as my 
slave, but I fear I must postpone it.” 

“I shall forget that, and remember only my lord‘s goodness,” 
Maryam said. 

“Aaron will find ‘a place for you,’ Antonius went on, without 
heeding her comment. “He has tramped over all these hills with his 
sheep. And I think, since Omar knows of your father’s trouble, we 
may hear from him soon. He has taken strange interest in many 
things in Jezreel.” 

His prediction was borne out before Aaron returned from his 
search for a messenger. 

The group in the house was quiet, Antonius rubbing his hands 
over his face to keep awake; the women and the servants sitting 
silently, their personal belongings tied in bundles beside them, ready 
for their journey into the hills. 

There came the sound of a horse’s hoofs, and a clank of metal. 
The hoof-beats stopped before the house, and there was the noise of 
a man alighting. Antonius’ sword ascended, and the soldier cried: 
“Who comes?” 

There was no answer, but an instant after the call, the stately 
figure of Omar appeared in the doorway, lighted by the lamps that 
still burned on the floor. The stranger paused a moment, the emerald 
in his head-dress and the bright yellow metal of his breast-plate glit- 
tering. 

“The family of Jared is behind you,” he said, not questioningly, 
but as if stating a fact. “Your messenger must leave at once with 
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the gold to release him, for the money-lender will surrender him to 
the Tetrarch if the loan is not promptly repaid.” 

“Can we get Jared wholly freed through my testimony?” asked 
Antonius. 

Omar showed his white teeth. “Do you desire to give witness 
that you yourself were in a plot to make Herod a prisoner?” 

A gasp came from Maryam. The soldier himself made a startled 
movement. “But it was you,” he protested, “who told me of the com- 
ing raid on Galilee, and who promised me an emerald, and this girl—” 

Omar raised his hand commandingly. “You dream!” he said. 

Antonius opened his mouth to argue further, but at the light that 
glinted in the stranger’s black eyes, thought better of it. Instead, 
he said submissively: “What further suggestion can you make?” 

Omar folded his arms and caressed his chin. “These women 
are prepared to flee with their servants,” he said. “You will have no 
one to attend your wants.” He slowly extended one arm, and pointed 
a long forefinger at the place where Antonius had concealed Maryam’s 
two gold pieces. ‘But I see,’ he said, showing his teeth again, “‘that 
you have made provision for your needs.” 

Antonius’ head jerked forward, and his mouth opened. “What 
I have there is hidden,” he said, placing his hand over the portion of 
his mantle that covered the gold. 

“Though not well hidden,” Omar said. “But say no more—a 
soldier should think about tomorrow’s bread.” He laughed. “And 
what is a bit of hunger to Jared’s family if they have freedom?” 

Maryam had edged forward, but Omar did not turn his eyes to- 
ward her. 

“Laila was seeking you in Bethshean,” Antonius said. ‘Did she 
find you?” 

“She found me,” the stranger assented. “I had already sent a 
man to bribe the prison keeper—I had dealt with him before. Do you 
wish Laila to return, and be your attendant?” 

“Yes, I do.” The soldier patted his sword. “I shall beat her 
first with the flat of this blade for stealing my money—and after that 
she may cook for me again.” 

Omar’s eyelids crinkled in enjoyment. “Spoken like a good, 
bluff, hearty soldier—who never stole anybody’s money!” 

He rubbed his chin again. Antonius squirmed. 

Omar resumed: “Laila does not want to return. In Bethshean 
there are Arabians, and Tyreans, and Egyptians, and Greeks and folk 
of a dozen other races. She has been made welcome, for she came 
well-equipped with money.” 

“My money,” said the soldier. 

“What do they care, in Bethshean, whose money it is?” countered 
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the stranger. “The only law is that which Caesar imposes—and he 
never interferes with gay amusement.” 

“An excellent emperor,” Antonius said. 

“Quite so—and when he dies, like Augustus, he will be made a 
god,” Omar observed. “Indeed, I have heard that he has been de- 
clared a god already.” 

“Do you think Laila will not return?” 

Omar threw his cloak across his shoulder, as if preparing to go. 
“She will not come unless she has good reason. For instance—” he 
spoke more softly—‘if she should hear that you have a great store of 
wealth hidden that she might take while you sleep.” 

“But these two gold pieces—” Antonius began. 

“Hush!”’ admonished the stranger. “No need to tell what you 
have. And—” his tone was significant—‘Laila might be led to sup- 
pose that your hoard is many times as great.” 

He turned and went ou the door. A horse stamped. Then came 
the noise of galloping hoofs. Omar was gone. 

Antonius turned to Maryam. “The stranger reminded me,” 
he said, in some embarrassment, “of a small bit of money I had in my 
bed-clothing.”” He produced the two pieces of gold. “I had forgotten 
them. Let me give them to you—as a gift!” 

He held them out to Maryam. Quick tears showed in the girl’s 
eyes. 
“My lord the soldier is very kind and good,” she said. “But we 
cannot take his money, or he will starve!” 

“In that case, and since you refuse it, I will take it back again,” 
he said, relieved. He placed the coins under the cushion that sup- 
ported his head. ‘Although,’ he assured her, “you are welcome to it.” 

She thanked him again, earnestly. “But the money belongs to 
you, and I have this coin.” She held up the single piece of money 
Antonius had given her before. “My father will have the two that are 
left in the pouch, above the amount of his ransom. We have sufficient 
for a long time.” 

“Ahem.” Antonius cleared his throat. The money he had taken 
was the sum that was to supply Jared’s wants. The soldier changed 
the subject. “Your Samaritan slave was left wounded over by the 
Jordan,” he suggested. “If you find him, he might be of aid.” 

“Poor man!” Maryam answered. “If he needs aid, we shall give 
it. But if he does not, it is better if we let him alone. We may not 
eat from the dishes he has used, nor let him touch our food, and we 
shall be crowded closely together, while we are in exile.” 

“I’m glad I’m not a Jew,” Antonius said. ‘So many people and 
so many things are unclean to you!” 

“It is our faith and our life,” she replied, and returned to her 
mother’s side, in the farther corner of the room. 
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Aaron the shepherd returned after an hour. With him he brought - 
the first of the messengers who had returned that day. 

“This is a faithful man,” he said, ‘and he has rested. Give him 
the money for the ransom, and he will set Jared free by tomorrow.” 

“Have you told him what to do?” asked the soldier. 

The old man bowed assent. Without further words, the pouch 
was placed in the servant’s hands, and he set out. 

“Now,” said Antonius to Aaron, “you must guide Jared’s family 
into a safe hiding place in the hills.” 

The shepherd waited until Maryam, her mother and the servants 
had slung their packs across their shoulders. Then, with a grave 
farewell to Antonius, he led the little procession out the door and away. 

As they vanished, Antonius’ head dropped to one side, and he 
slept, the two lamps still burning on the floor beside him, his sword 
unsheathed across his knees. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Antonius, Ostracized, Is Hungry 


T was the middle of the afternoon before Antonius awakened. He 

| lay in the same position as when he fell asleep, one hand upon the 

hilt of his sword, the other resting on the ground, relaxed, palm up- - 
ward. 

“Ho!” he said, blinking and moving his head. 

A hard rain was falling, pattering in the puddles that lay before 
the door. He stared through the open doorway, as he yawned and 
stretched. 

“Ho!” he said again. ‘I want some food.” 

He turned to look into the interior of the room, where Laila had 
waited to serve him, and after Laila, Maryam and her household. 
No one was there. Antonius swore a round Roman oath. 

Then his eye fell upon a jug of milk and a platter of honey cakes 
and wheaten bread that Maryam had thoughtfully placed for him be- 
fore she went away. His frown vanished, and he raised the jug to his 
lips, drinking deeply. 

“Ho!” he said, a third time, with deep satisfaction. 

He took one of the circular loaves and bit into it. As he ate, 
he discovered a joint of lamb, showing under a wrapping of linen 
cloth, cooked and ready for a later meal. Behind it was a tall jar 
of wine. 

Antonius burst into song. After he had consumed the milk and 
bread and cakes, with a wolfish appetite, he settled back on his cush- 
ions, and stared out of doors. The only figure to be seen was that 
of the tall Pharisee—the only member of the sect that Antonius had 
seen in the village. The soldier watched the devotee as he marched 
grimly through the rain, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
until he was out of sight. 

When the Pharisee was gone, Antonius blinked at the ceiling for 
a time, and then fell to sharpening his sword. 

“Won’t need you for a while,” he said affectionately and aloud, 
as he thrust the blade into his sheath, and laid aside the whetstone. 

Later he became restless. If any villagers were abroad, they did 
not cross the range of Antonius’ vision. With infinite labor, he man- 
aged to pull his low bed partially through the door. The rain beat 
into his face, but he could see, now, into the village, and watch the 
distant men and women who hurried through the downpour, their 
mantles drawn over their heads. 

After an hour, this amusement palled on him, and he worked 
himself downward in the bed until he could reach the wine jar. Grunt- 
ing as the motion drew upon the muscles of his broken leg, he dragged 
the jar toward him, and tilting it, took a long draught. 
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“TI wish Laila, or Maryam, or somebody would come,” he grum- 
bled, as he placed the heavy piece of crockery on the floor. 

Not until sunset, however, was there any answer to his wish. It 
was Aaron, the shepherd, who came. 

“Are you supplied with food and drink?’’ asked the old man. 

“Yes—but it’s lonesome here,’ answered Antonius. “Come into 
the room, and sit down, and talk.” . 

“T have other errands to perform,” Aaron said. “But your leg 
has gone too long without redressing.” 

He threw the mantle off the soldier’s injured limb, and began 
unwrapping the bandages. There was a clink of metal, and the two 
gold pieces that Antonius had taken from Maryam’s pouch rolled to 
the floor. 

“You are fortunate,” said the shepherd, picking up the money 
and handing it to Antonius. “I have labored all the days of a long 
life, and have not accumulated so much.” 

He finished the removal of the bandages, and started lifting the 
splints from the swollen flesh. 

“TI labored not at all for those gold pieces,” boasted the soldier. 

The shepherd looked at him inquiringly. Antonius grinned. 

“When Maryam sold her father’s valuables, there were three 
pieces left over,” explained the soldier, with glee. “I was kind—I 
gave Maryam one of them for her wants. And the other two—” 
he lifted the money and jingled it—“remained here with me.” 

Aaron dropped the splint he was holding, and stood erect. 

“This money came from Jared’s ransom?” he asked, sternly. 

“It did,” responded Antonius, placing the gold under his head- 
cushion. “I am a soldier, and used to supplying my wants.” 

“And all that is left for Maryam, and her mother, and her 
household—and her father, when he joins them—is that single piece 
of gold?” continued the shepherd. 

“That’s all I know about,” said Antonius, carelessly. “Go ahead 
with the dressing of my leg—it will be dark before you are through.” 

Aaron slowly stooped, and thrust his hand under the cushion 
that supported Antonius’ head. 

“Here!” shouted the soldier, grasping the shepherd’s wrists. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Restoring this gold to its owner,” replied the old man. 

Antonius was the younger, hardened by the exercise of war. But 
Aaron’s muscles were wiry and very strong. He placed his knee on 
the soldier’s chest, and with a quick, powerful wrench, freed his 
arms. There was a quick struggle. At the end, Aaron stood outside 
the door, clutching the two pieces of gold. Antonius, panting, was 
half in his bed, half out of it, supporting himself by one hand placed 
upon the floor. 
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His sword had clattered to the ground in the brief combat. He 
reached for it, and the shepherd slowly retired. 

“For what you did in behalf of Jared’s family,” said the shepherd, 
“I forgive you the theft of his money. But the gold shall be restored 
to its owner.” 

Antonius’ sword, whipped from its sheath by a lightning motion 
of the soldier’s hand, whistled past Aaron’s head. 

The old man turned, went to the puddle into which the sword had 
fallen, picked up the weapon, and returned slowly to the door. An- 
tonius was balancing his dagger, as if about to throw it. The shepherd 
spread his hands. 

“T came to you in peace,” he said. “And peace be with you. Do 
not hurl the dagger, or you will be without a weapon. I do not fear 
you—lI, too, served as a soldier, in the wars against Caesar. Fare- 
well.” 

He walked away, holding Antonius’ sword across his arm. The 
soldier raised his hand to throw the dagger at the retreating man, 
but thought better of it. Instead, after an instant’s hesitation, he 
called, loudly: ‘Aaron!’ 

The shepherd did not turn, nor hesitate. 

“Aaron!” shouted Antonius again. 

The old man kept upon his way, erect and unhurried, until the 
soldier lost sight of him, far in the distance. 

Antonius’ head and shoulders were wet from the rain, and his 
injured leg was uncovered. He shivered, and drew his bed-clothes 
over him. After a careful exploration of his thigh with his hands, he 
sighed in relief. Apparently the bone had not again been broken in his 
fight with Aaron. 

He lifted the wine jar and took another deep draught for warmth. 
His sword was gone. He took the sheath and threw it angrily into a 
far corner of the room. Then, with much effort, he pushed his bed 
backward, thrusting with his hands against the sides of the door. The 
protecting curtain dropped, after several vain efforts to dislodge it, 
and Antonius lay in the dark, alone. 

He slept comfortably enough that night, and awakened in the 
morning to discover another dismal, dripping day. 

The morning went, and then the long hours after noon. No one 
came near him. Some villagers went by, and he shouted at them. 
They only cast half-frightened glances in his direction, and hurried. 
“That shepherd has been bearing tales,” growled Antonius to 
himself. 

He consumed the food that Maryam had laid out for him, all 
but one bit of the shoulder of lamb. ' 

Night came again, and another morning. Antonius finished his 
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meat as soon as he awakened, and worked the head of his bed through 
the doorway. He observed that the villagers made a wide circle as 
they plodded past him through the rain, which had not ceased to fall. 

“T am hungry!” he called, more than once, toward a wayfarer. 

His cry met with no response. 

“Jupiter!” he said to himself. “When I am well again I’ll make 
them groan for this!” 

The day went by, and then a long night, during which he tossed 
restlessly, conscious of his empty stomach. 

The sun was shining, through a heavy mist, when the next morn- 
ing came. Antonius sat up, drew his mantle about his shoulders, low- 
ered himself to the ground, and with grim resolution, began crawling 
through the mud, inching himself along with his arms and his good 
leg, toward the village. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
The Soldier Conducts a Raid—and Sees Laila 


66 ELP me, can’t you?” the soldier called to a man, who passed. 

The man turned his head away, and hurried by. An- 

tonius set his jaw, and crawled further. The going was 

slow. He dared not bend his leg. He had restored the splints to their 

places, awkwardly, and tied the bandage around the limb, but he was 

fearful of breaking the bone afresh. Hence, he kept the leg flat against 

the ground, stretched straight behind him, and worked himself for- 
ward a few inches at a time. 

Some children came and looked at him, curiously. 

“Call somebody to help me,” he said to them. 

Most of them drew back, but one boy, bolder than the others, an- 
swered him. “You stole Jared’s money,” he said. 

Antonius rested himself upon his elbow. ‘“‘Who told you that?” 
he asked. 

“TI don’t know,” the boy answered. “But everybody knows about 
it. And we won't help you.” 

The boys suddenly ran away, turning at forty paces to jeer. Two 
of them threw stones. 

“Wait until I’m well!” warned Antonius, grimly, resuming his 
slow progress. 

From time to time he dropped full length upon the ground, to 
rest. The tall Pharisee came toward him, and crossed to the other 
side of the rude street. The soldier opened his lips in a hard smile, 
but did not call. 

At last he reached the market-place, where vendors sat with their 
wares spread before them. Most of them offered brasses, and carved 
woods, and small household utensils, but Antonius painfully dragged 
himself directly toward a farmer, who had come to the village with 
cheese and curds. His stall lay nearest to the village inn. 

Without addressing a word to the huckster, Antonius reached up 
and swept toward him a heavy sack of curds, and a huge cheese. 
Pushing them before him, he started to crawl away. 

“The price,” said the farmer, timidly, “is a Roman penny.” 

“Too much,” responded the soldier, continuing on his course. 

“It is the lowest price I can make.” The man got up and fol- 
lowed Antonius. 

“T shall pay nothing at all,” barked the soldier, doggedly work- 
ing himself forward, toward the inn. 

The farmer raised an outcry. Other vendors came running, and 
some of the townspeople. Antonius smiled, without mirth. Resting 
on one hand, he drew his dagger from its place, and put it between his 
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teeth. His grey eyes glancing coldly from side to side, he resumed 
his progress. 

The babble around him increased, but none of the crowd ven- 
tured to lay hand on him. 

When, finally, he reached the door of the inn, Antonius sat up, 
and removed the dirk from his jaws. 

“You were leaving me to starve,” he said, “me, a soldier of 
Caesar! But I shall not starve. I have moved into your inn, and 
when I need food henceforth, I shall come and get it.” 

Turning partly upon his stomach, he pushed the sack of curds 
and the cheese inside the door. Bracing himself against the wooden 
doorjamb, he laid his dagger on his lap, and proceeded to stuff his 
mouth with the soft, spongy contents of the linen sack. The crowd 
stood back, watching and chattering. 

“Go away!” said Antonius, at last. 

He flourished his dagger, and the men stepped backward. The 
soldier reached alongside the wall, where the dripping of rain from 
the roof had bared a gutter of small stones. He hurled a fistful of the 
rocks at the spectators. 

They retreated. Feeding himself with one hand, he amused him- 
self by aiming pebbles at all who remained within range. 

A glance about him showed that he was at the entrance of the 
largest room of the inn, and that it was unfurnished. Nothing offered 
itself for drink, except the puddle of water before the door. Antonius 
dropped on his face, and drank thirstily from the muddy pool. 

Unlike Laila’s humble dwelling, the inn was fitted with a heavy 
wooden door, that had stood open in token that the place was unoccu- 
pied. It was hung on wooden hinges, and fastened with a double bar, 
made of oak, dropping into a deep slot. 

Antonius worked his way inside, and closed and barred the door. 

Refreshed with food, he leaned back against the wall, and fell 
asleep. 

When he awakened, the night was far advanced. Dimly he was 
aware of a tapping on the door beside him. He stirred, cocked his 
head and listened. The tapping continued, steadily. . 

“You can’t come in!” he called. 

A woman’s voice came from outside, answering him. 

“Who is it?” he shouted. 

There was a reply, but he could not make out the words. Reach- 
ing above his head, he lifted the bars of the door, and swung the thick 
wooden slab. 

“It is Laila!” said the voice. 

Antonius swung the door open. 

“Come in,” he ordered. 
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The Arabian woman entered, and swung the door shut behind 
her. There was no light, and cautiously feeling with her hand, she 
located the soldier’s head. 

He grasped her wrist, so tightly that she cried out. 

“T’ll beat you now for stealing my money,” he said. 

Suiting the action to the word, he struck her a heavy blow in the 
side. She gave a sobbing gasp of pain, and pulled back. Unable to 
pull his powerful fingers from her wrist, she was drawn toward him 
again. Once more he dealt her a buffet. 

In an instant Antonius himself cried out. Laila had sunk her 
sharp teeth into the back of his hand. He snatched the injured member 
away, and she retreated. 

“You desert devil!” he growled, sucking his wound. 

His ear detected a rustling of her garments, and he hitched him- 
self sidewise, so his back rested against the door. 

“You'll not go out of here,” he told her. 

She was silent. He listened for a moment. 

“Why did you come?” he demanded. Laila made no reply. “I 
laid there in your house without a bite to eat, nor anything to drink, 
nor anybody to speak with,” he continued. “My money gone—I sup- 
pose you have spent it by this time.” 

Laila’s voice was quiet and composed. 

“No, I have not spent it,” she said. “I have even more than I 
took away with me. And I believe you lie when you say your money is 
gone.” 

Omar’s advice flashed across Antonius’ mind—the advice to send 
word to Laila that he was once again in funds. 

“You are a shrewd woman,” he said. 

He could hear the woman laugh a little. 

“Word came to me,” she said, “that you had sold all Jared’s 
effects to get him out of prison, and sent his family into the hills— 
and that you kept the money.” 

“Oh!” responded Antonius. “And who bore that message to you?” 

“Nobody,” she said. “At least, it was not told to me as a fact. I 
saw Omar, and he approached me, and laughed, and told me enough 
so I surmised the rest. Where is the money?” 

“T shall not tell you,” Antonius answered, truthfully. “But if 
you have money, you can buy me food and wine and milk.” © 

“Why should I?” she inquired, and laughed aloud, in mockery. 
“My old enemy, the publican, is in prison, and cannot harm me. I 
do not need your aid. I came seeking you—to get the money you have, 
which I think is a great hoard. For what price did you sell Jared’s 
possessions ?”” 

“Tf I tell you, will you buy me what I need?” he countered. 
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“Until I find the money, and depart with it,’ she answered, 
frankly. 

After a moment’s thought, Antonius named the sum that had 
been counted out on the ground for Jared’s ransom—the sum that 
Ezra’s servant had borne away, save only the three pieces of gold. 

“It is sufficient,’ Laila said. “You know I do not love you—but 
I want your pouch of coins.” 

Antonius laughed. “I must stay here until daylight. Go and 
search your house—and see if you can find the gold hidden there!” 

Laila reflected a moment. ‘Then the gold is elsewhere,” she said. 
“A man upon the street told me you had come here—that is how I 
found you.” ; 

She was continuing, when there came a pounding upon the door 
at Antonius’ back. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A Sentence of Death 


66 ET them pound,” said Antonius, placidly. 
iB The knocking was resumed, more loudly. 
“They may be officers, seeking you or me,’ ventured 
Laila, drawing farther back into the room. The interior was inky 
black, but Antonius could hear the pad of her bare feet upon the floor. 

“Sit down and be comfortable,’ he advised. ‘No officer is seek- 
ing me—and if you are prepared to wait upon me again, no officer 
shall take you.” 

The sound of knuckles on the oaken door gave place to the thump- 
ing of a club. 

“Go away!” roared Antonius. 

An answer came in another language, angrily. 

“They speak the tongue of Parthia!” whispered Laila. 

The tumult was increased by the noise of several staves pounding 
upon the wood. 

“Go away, I say!’ shouted Antonius. 

The voices of men could be heard in conference outside. Then 
there was silence. 

“They have gone into the inner court, I think,” said Laila, after 
a moment’s intent listening. “There are other rooms to the inn— 
smaller ones.” 

“Let them take those, then,” the soldier replied. 

They waited in the darkness. A high window, at the rear of 
the room, admitted from time to time the sounds made by the new- 
comers. Antonius and Laila could make out the footfalls of animals, 
the thud made by the falling of a heavy bale, and sleepy grumbling 
among the wayfarers. At last there was silence. 

Antonius slid downward until he was stretched full length upon 
the floor, his head pressed against the door. 

“Do not talk any more,” he ordered. “I’m going to sleep.” 

Laila moved until her shoulders were braced by the angle of the 
walls, and finally her head dropped in slumber. 

When morning came, Antonius stirred, and yawned noisily. 

“Laila!” he said. 

There was no answer. He looked about him. His head, instead 
of resting against the door, was close to the wall, two feet to one 
side of the doorway. The woman was gone. 

“Jupiter!” he swore. Raising his voice, he called: “Laila!” He 
sat up, and looked around him. There was only one door to the room. 
It stood slightly ajar. “She has run away again,” he said, with indig- 
nation. “And she has moved me from where I lay, in my sleep!” 
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His hand fell upon the great cheese that he had taken from the 
farmer the evening before. Breaking a piece from it, he began to eat, 
hungrily. 

As he finished the sizeable morsel and reached for another, the 
door swung open. Laila entered, bearing a jar on her shoulder—a 
large and evidently a heavy one. 

“Milk,” she said, lowering it carefully to the ground. 

“Where have you been?” Antonius demanded. 

She did not answer, but went out of the room again. When she 
returned, she carried a basket on her head, laden with figs and olives 
and dried fish. This burden she set down beside the jar of milk. 

Another journey produced earthen dishes, and a smaller jar of 
wine. 

“There!” she said, with satisfaction. ‘We shall breakfast. And 
when the day is further advanced, I shall have some meat, which 
I have ordered from the butcher.” 

“Did you buy these?” he inquired, Pace: her as she arranged 
the dishes at his side. 

She smiled, leisurely. “I bought them, but—” She left the sen- 
tence unfinished. ““These fish will have to be soaked, and Oe she 
said. ‘Do you want to wait?” 

“Wait?” he said. “No!” 

He took a handful of the figs and stuffed them into his mouth. 

“Who were those fellows who came to the inn last night” he 
asked, taking a bowl of milk that she offered him. 

Laila smiled again, her eyes veiled. “They are dressed as Per- 
sian traders,” she said, slowly. “The words they used at the door 
last night were in the tongue of Parthia—I recognized it, from ee 
days of my childhood. But—” 

She stopped. 

“Well, go on,” he directed. 

“They are the men who carried you to the Jordan in a litter, 
and—” 

He dropped his bowl of milk. “The Arabians?” he ied’ 

She nodded. “They are here in disguise. When I went out of the 
house this morning, I drew my mantle across my face. The first 
man I saw was the chief who ordered me bound and gagged, in the 
gully yonder in Gilboa.” 

She bared her teeth. “If I could have thrust my knife into him, 
I’d have done it—and gladly.” 

Antonius reached to the door, swung it shut, and barred it. Then 
he resumed his eating, thoughtfully. ‘““What do they want, I wonder?” 
he said. “They will remember me.” 

Laila laughed a little. “I gave them reason to remember me, 
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also,” she said. “They had built a fire in the center of the courtyard, 
and were eating and drinking. So I went quietly into one of the rooms, 
and removed certain of their weapons, and went down into the market, 
where I found a trader from Tyre, and sold the weapons to him.” 
She pointed to the food and drink. “So the Arabians provided our 
meal.” 

Antonius roared with laughter. “An excellent thought,” he de- 
clared, pounding his sound leg with his fist. “A raid on the enemy’s 
country!” He rolled and choked as he considered the daring of the 
deed. ‘“‘And did they see you?” he asked, at length. 

“All they saw,” said Laila, ‘““was a woman flitting about the inn.” 

She dimpled with placid pleasure. “In my youth,” she said, “My 
father entered the encampment of another tribe, at night, and alone, 
and bore away the chief’s horse, and his gold, and all his raiment 
except what he wore. He was about to bear away the chief’s wife, 
also, but his hold relaxed upon her throat, and she cried out. So he 
went away.” 

“Didn’t the other tribe pursue?” the soldier asked. 

“Surely,” said Laila. ‘““My father’s men were lying in ambush, 
and slew many of them, and scattered the others.” 

Antonius sighed. “I wish I could have been there to take part,” 
he said. 

He finished his meal, and Laila brought him a basin of water, 
from the well in the inn yard, for his face and hands. 

“Do you know,” Antonius said, “I have a desire to speak with 
that Arabian chief?” 

Laila handed him a cloth to dry his hands. “Didn’t you say you 
turned on him, and tried to slay him, when the Roman soldiers found 
you by the Jordan?” she asked. 

“Surely I did,’ he said, ‘and nearly succeeded.” 

“Then,” she commented, dryly, “I think it would be better if you 
did not meet him.” 

Antonius bristled. “Why not—do you think I fear him?” 

“Perhaps not,” she said, “but it is possible that he came back 
here with his men on purpose to slay you.” 

The soldier drew forth his dagger and inspected it. “I wish that 
Aaron had not borne away my sword,” he said, wistfully. “It was an 
excellent sword, and had been wet with much good blood.” 

Laila went to the door, and laid her hand upon the bar. “Wait,” 
she told him. 

She swung the heavy oak slab, and was gone, for a minute. Re- 
turning, one hand and arm were concealed inside her mantle. She 
closed the door carefully, and barred it. 

“See?” she said, drawing forth her arm. 
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In her hand she held a long curved blade, wrapped at one end 
with thongs of ox-hide. Antonius reached for it with intense satis- 
faction. 

“A horseman’s sword,” he said, weighing it in his hand. “And 
keen—tempered, I think, in cold water.” 

He ran his finger along the edge. 

“It is the chief’s weapon,” she informed him. “I hid it in the 
stable of the inn, before I went to sell the other things.” 

The soldier flourish the sword, and it whistled as the blade cut 
the air. 

“Go and bring me this chieftain,’ he said. “I cannot speak his 
tongue, so you must interpret for me. But allow no one but him to 
come in. I can fight one, with a broken leg, but more enemies might 
embarrass me.” 

Laila again unbarred the door, and went out on her errand. 

She was gone a long time—Antonius had begun to fidget with 
impatience when he heard her voice. The soldier turned. 

A man stepped into the doorway, and halted. His keen eyes 
swept the barren room, and at last riveted their gaze upon Antonius, 
Laila slipped into the room, and stood beside him. The stranger 
uttered a few sharp words. 

“He says,” said Laila, to Antonius, “that you are about to die.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Laila Uses Her Dagger 


66 O die” said Antonius, smiling peacefully, and settling his 
broad shoulders against the wall. ‘Ask him if he is a sooth- 
sayer, perchance, or a magician, since he pretends to fore- 

tell the future.” 

Laila uttered a rapid flow of words in the Arabian dialect. The 
chief’s face darkened with wrath, and he took a step forward, his 
knees bent, his hand on his dagger. 

Antonius looked up at him coolly, and lifted the curved sword, 
that had been concealed beneath his leg. The chief uttered a sharp 
exclamation. 

“Yes—tell him it’s his,” the soldier said to Laila. 

The woman stealthily moved behind the desert tribesman, and 
‘dropped the bar of the door into its slot. Then, drawing her own 
dagger from her tunic, she stood with it unsheathed. 

The chief whirled upon her, saw the menace in her eyes, and 
leaped. 

With catlike quickness she eluded him, and her right hand made 
a lightning dart toward his face. 

When he recovered his balance, his cheek was streaming with 
blood. He lifted his voice and shouted, as he prepared to attack 
again. Laila stood motionless, her dirk ready on her bosom, her eyes 
alert. The chief glanced at Antonius. The soldier was watching the 
combat with quiet enjoyment, as he might have watched a gladiatoral 
game at Rome. 

“Tell him he can’t have his sword,” Antonius said. 

Laila calmly repeated the words. The chief shouted again, and 
plunged at her, his own dagger outstretched before him. 

The woman dropped to the floor, and thrust savagely at his back 
as his foot struck her body. 

The tribesman fell. A great red patch spread over his striped 
robe. He lunged at her twice again with his weapon, but she was on 
her feet, lightly stepping around him, watching for another chance 
to strike. 

“That’s enough,” Antonius called. “We can kill him later, but 
I want to talk with him, now.” 

The Arabian was resting on one elbow, the other hand pressed 
upon the small of his back where Laila had stabbed him. He did not 
groan, and his eyes darted from one of his enemies to the other with 
undiminished ferocity. 

By this time there was a tumult outside the door, and the sound 
of men pounding. 
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“His yells have brought his followers,’ Antonius observed. 
The Arabian spoke to Laila in her own tongue. She answered, 
indifferently. 

“He asked me why I struck him—if you were my lover,” she 
explained to Antonius. “So I told him that it was I whom he bound 
and gagged on the mountain—and that the only man I ever loved was 
a Jew, and he is dead.” 

She sheathed her dagger, and crouched on the floor near Antonius. 

The Arabian’s face was pallid, and his breath came with difficulty. 

“We must talk to him soon,” the soldier remarked, “‘or he cannot 
talk at all. Ask him why he came here.” 

Laila obeyed. The tribesmen snarled as he replied. 

“He says they came to get revenge on you,” she said. “He says 
you betrayed them.” 

The soldier’s eyebrows raised in surprise. ‘“‘I went with him 
willingly, when it was a matter of just the Arabians and me,” he said. 
“But he couldn’t expect me to lie idle when my comrades came, and 
did battle with his followers, could he? ‘Tell him that.” 

Laila translated. The tribesman motioned toward the wine jar. 
The woman arose, and poured him a cup of wine, which he drained. 
Then he spoke again, his voice weary, his words coming slowly. 

“He says if his wound is not attended, he will die,” Laila said. 

“Care for him, then,” the soldier said. 

Laila picked up the Arabian’s dagger, and thrust it into her 
tunic. Then she drew his mantle from his shoulder, and untied the 
top of his tunic. Turning back the garments to his waist, she bared 
the wide wound she had made. The blood was throbbing from it in a 
thick stream. 

With steady, skillful fingers, she dropped wine from the tribes- 
man’s cup into the gash. Then she wadded a strip of linen, that she 
tore from the wounded man’s tunic, and pressed it down upon the 
wound. Finally she bound the dressing with another long strip, torn 
from the striped mantle. 

“He will not die,” she said when she was done. “I should have 
_ struck a little harder.” 

The chief was lying on his face, his cheek upon his doubled arm. 
His eyes were closed. 

Outside there was shouting. Soon there began a crashing assault 
upon the door. 

“They'll break that door in,’ Antonius said, in an interval of 
the din. “Haul that fellow over here to me.” 

Laila tugged at the shoulders of the unconscious man, and 
dragged him to the soldier. 

“Turn him over, and set him up,” Antonius directed, “so I can 
support him upright, with one hand.” 
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The woman did as she was directed, with a glance of approval 
at the soldier. The tribesman’s back bent, but Antonius held him by 
the shoulder, his body a shield between the soldier and the door. 

“Now stand close beside me,’ the Roman legionary went on. 

His maneuver was completed none too soon. The door began 
to shake, and finally with a crash it dropped inward. A group 

‘ef wild tribesmen rushed into the room. 

Antonius held up his dagger, and pressed the point against the 
unconscious chieftain’s bosom. The Arabians halted. 

“Tell them he still lives, but that he will die if they move again,” 
he ordered. 

Laila spoke. The men, armed with bludgeons and dirks, looked 
at one another uncertainly. 

“Tell them that if they go out, we will permit him to get well,” 
the soldier continued. “But if they stay, Pll kill him anyway.” 

As the woman’s voice dropped, after giving the message, the 
tribesmen withdrew to consult. Then they returned, and a spokesman 
addressed Laila. 

“They want you to give them their chief,” she said, turning to 
Antonius. “They say if you do so, they will not offer you any harm.” 

“Ho!” shouted the soldier, grinning. “I have been at war a long 
time. I’ll surrender no hostage! Once they have him out of here, 
they’ll rush me and pound me into a jelly with those clubs.” 

The Arabians waited, looking from the man to the woman as 
they conversed. 

“Tell them this,’ Antonius said, after consideration. “Tell them 
we will keep their chief. They must bring us food, for ourselves and 
for him, until he is able to move. When he is able to walk, we will 
turn him loose—provided we can make sure they will not attack us.” 

Laila told her kinsmen what the soldier said. Their faces fell, 
and again they chattered together. The woman bent over Antonius. 

“They are afraid to wait,” she said, in a low tone. “They think 
there may be another body of Roman soldiers near, and their swords 
are gone.” 

A light came into Antonius’ eye. “I have an idea,” he said. “Call 
them over here again.” 

The men came, slowly, scowling at the soldier and the woman. 
Antonius had not lifted the keen point of his dagger from the chief- 
tain’s bosom. 

“Now tell them that we will sell them this chief,” he said. “They 
have wares that they pretend to offer. Tell them we must have five 
pieces of gold.” He stopped to consider. “Is five enough?” he asked. 
; “More than they can raise, I think,” she told him. “It is a great 

ortune.” 
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“Tell them five, anyway,” he directed. ‘Then if they produce less, 
we can bargain. I’d fight with two broken legs for five pieces of gold. 
If they do assail us, I’ll have the money—and I fight excellently for 
money.” 

There was an excited interchange among the tribesmen when 
Laila had translated Antonius’ proposal. Finally they went out, all 
but two. These settled themselves against the opposite wall, evidently 
to see that no harm came to their leader while the rest were gone. 

Antonius laid the senseless man on his side, but held the weapon 
to the Arabian’s heart. Thus he sat, Laila standing beside him, until, 
after an hour, the rest of the men returned. 

One of them held money in his hand. 

“How much?” demanded Antonius. 

The treasurer of the party extended his open palm. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
The Battle in the Inn 


HE dark hand held one small piece of gold, and two Roman 
silver coins. 
“What does he mean by offering me that?” snapped Antonius. 

Laila talked with the tribesman a moment. “He says that was 
all the money they could raise by selling their bale of goods,’ she said. 

“Tell them,” said the soldier, “that I won’t sell them their chief 
for that.” 

The woman complied, and the Arabians went out the door, to 
talk. Antonius waited, watching the two men who had been left as 
guards. His hand rested lightly on the hilt of his dagger, and the 
point still pressed upon the chieftain’s bosom. 

One of the Arabians put his head through the door, after a time, 
and asked a question of Laila. 

“He wants to know,” she said, ‘whether you will take two of them 
in place of their chief.” 

The soldier laughed aloud. The Arabian understood, and once 
more withdrew, scowling. 

There was a long talk among the men. Laila went to the door 
to listen, but returned, and signed to Antonius that she had been un- 
able to overhear. 

Soon the tribesmen began drifting back into the room, one by 
one, sauntering with an air of indifference. Antonius eyed them. 

“Woman,” said he, “we are about to have another fight. Take 
your knife, and attend to the chief. Ill have to use my sword, I 
think. Do not stab until I say the word—he may be useful to us. But 
if I die, see that he goes before!’’ 

His voice was tuned to a conversational pitch. The Arabians 
were arraying themselves in a semi-circle about the two injured men 
—the Roman with the broken leg, and the still unconscious chief. 
Their own voices, as they talked, were casual, but their quick glances 
at Antonius and Laila warned the woman to make haste. 

She crossed to Antonius’ other side, and knelt, as if to spenk 
to him. Conversation among the Arabians ceased. Antonius, smiling, 
lifted the curved sword that Laila had taken from the chief. At the 
same moment she drew her knife, and pressed it against the ribs of 
the wounded man. 

The tribesmen looked at one another in doubt. Then, with a long 
breath, they rushed. 

“Don’t kill him yet!” barked Antonius. 

His sword flashed, and one of the tribesmen fell, ripped open 
across his abdomen. Laila’s black eyes darted from side to side. One 
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of the men attempted to seize her. She stabbed him in the neck, 
and almost with the same motion drew her blade across his eyes. He 
staggered back, his hands to his face. 

Antonius, his body bent forward as he sat against the wall, his 
dagger in his left hand, the sword in his right, the light of battle 
blazing in his eyes, smiled grimly each time his weapons reached the 
flesh of one of the foemen. An Arabian, taller than the others, leaped 
for the body of his chief, as if to cover it with his own frame. An- 
tonius lifted his sound leg, caught the descending weight of the tribes- 
man on his foot, and hurled him across the room with a quick straight- 
ening of the knee. 

Three men lay bleeding when the attackers drew back. Antonius 
and Laila were untouched. 

“The next thing,” the soldier said, a trifle out of breath, “they 
will bethink to go get heavy stones, to hurl at us. When they do that, 
we must finish their chief—he will be of little service to us, for we 
shall be dead.” 

A movement came from the injured leader. He moaned, and then 
opened his eyes. Staring about him, he gradually took in the scene, 
and its significance. He raised his head, and tried to lift himself upon 
his elbow, but failed. Laila thrust her knee. under his back, and thus 
supported, he addressed his followers, haltingly. 

“He says,” Laila translated, “that they are brave men, and that 
they did well. But he has told them to draw away, and call—and 
call—” She frowned, as if puzzled. “I cannot make out the name.” 

She listened as the chieftain spoke again. “This man whom he 
summons must be greater than he—he calls him ‘Prince’ and the 
movement he just made, across his chest, means that the other is a 
mighty priest.” 

The Arabians bowed. One ran out of the room, dropping ‘his 
mantle as he sped away, to give his limbs freer play. The others 
lifted their wounded, and bore them out the door. As they moved 
about, Laila significantly held her dagger aloft over the chieftain’s 
breast, but the tribesmen did not glance at her. As the last of them 
left the room, the chief asked for wine. The jars had been overturned 
and broken in the combat. 

Laila went to the door, and called. In a moment an Arabian 
came running with a small jar. The woman took it from him, and 
kneeling beside her enemy, held the earthen lip of the vessel to his 
mouth. 

When he was done, she asked him a question. 

“What did you say?” inquired Antonius. 

The chief was talking, and she waited until she was through 
before she replied to the soldier. When she spoke, it was with a 


curious light in her eyes. 
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“T asked him how far away is this man for whom he has sent,” 
she said. “And he said the distance is no further than a cave in 
Gilboa, just above the village.” She stopped a moment. “I think,” 
she added, slowly, “that the man to whom he sent word is the one we. 
know as Omar.” 

Antonius’ face brightened. “Omar?” he cried. “Good! Some 
pleasant thing always happens when he crosses my path.” 

She considered him out of her deep dark eyes. “Is it so?” she 
said. “Yet I have seen him as often as you, and heavy misfortune has 
always followed the joyful things he promises. I fear him, soldier!” 

“Pooh!” retorted the soldier. ‘““What misfortunes, pray?” 

She sat back upon her heels. “I saw him in Jerusalem, and 
obeyed him, and came here, and fell into troubled times. He was in 
the confidence of the Arabians. They came here, bore you away, and 
were defeated by your comrades beside the Jordan. He befriended 
the Samaritan slave, and the slave was left wounded by the river. He 
gave you gold and promises. Yet here you are, fighting for your 
life in an inn—and penniless. I know!’ She lifted her hand as he 
started to speak. “It was I who took your money. Omar had laughed, 
and the idea came to my mind. He spoke to me concerning Jared’s 
daughter—and the girl and her family are wandering in the wilder- 
ness.” 

Her head dropped, and she looked somberly at the Arabian, 
whose head lay upon her knee. 

“Is it his fault that we fell into misfortune?” he demanded. ‘Did 
he not set Jared free, when Herod was about to torture him?” 

“I know,” she answered. “Yet it will prove to have been the 
wrong thing. I tell you, soldier—” she raised her voice, and spoke 
with passion—“this Omar is a spirit of evil, a magician of wicked 
power, a—” 

“I thank you, Laila.” 

A deep voice resounded through the room. The woman and the 
soldier started. 

Omar himself stood before them, smiling, the emerald glittering 
in his head-dress, his breastplate shining in the dull light. Laila 
uttered a cry, and prostrated herself. Omar stepped over to her, 
and stooping, lifted her to her feet. 

“You think ill of me?” he questioned, still smiling. 

“T fear you,” she said, trembling. 

“Yet,” said he, “I came to be of aid. I take care of my own— 
and you are my own, are you not?” 

“TI obey you,” she answered, and dropped her head. 

“Then,” he said, turning pleasantly to Antonius, “you must pre- 
pare to do without your handmaiden, for a time. She is going away.” 

“Where?” asked the soldier. “I need her.” 
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“But if she remains, she will live only another day. Listen.” 

He walked to the door, and stood, his finger to his lips. Antonius, 
Laila and the wounded Arabian stared at him, in wonder. He nodded 
to them. Faintly, in the distance, came the sound of many voices. 

Omar spoke again. “I was on my way to warn you, when the 
messenger from the chief here met me, and bade me make haste. That 
noise you hear is the shouting of the villagers. The Tetrarch, Herod 
Antipas, approaches in person, with his court.” 

“Herod!” cried Laila and Antonius together. 

“Himself,” said Omar. “He comes to examine into a plot against 
him, by—” he turned to the Arabian chief—‘by the Arabians,” he 
added. “And word has been borne to him that an Arabian woman 
dwelt here as a spy.” 

“Me?” gasped Laila. 

“You,” he said. 

A sound of trumpets came from a little distance. The tumult 
mounted. Villagers could be seen, running past the door. 

“You would best make haste,” said the stranger, as Laila, pant- 
ing with fear, drew her mantle around her head. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Herod Marches By 


HE woman slipped out of the room, noiselessly. 

Omar, resting with his shoulder against the door-casing, 
watched her as she turned toward the back of the inn. 

“She came here to get my money,” Antonius said, grinning. “She 
stayed long enough to stab this chief here, and get me something to 
eat. Yes—and she stole the weapons of these Arabians, and sold 
them. So she got money after all, though I have none.” 

Omar gave him an answering smile, and dropped a word or two 
to the wounded chief. The man’s eyes opened, startled, and he 
struggled to arise. Failing, he dropped back, and spoke to Omar, 
pleadingly. The latter placed his fingers to his mouth, and whistled. 
One of the Arabians came running around the house. 

The chief spoke, sharply, motioning toward the growing hubbub 
that sounded to the north. His follower ran out, and returned at once 
with his fellows. 

“They want to take their chief away—they’ll all be put to death 
if Herod’s soldiers find them,’ Omar explained, indifferently, as he 
gazed down the street. 

Antonius waved his hand. “Let him go, then—I have no wish 
to accommodate Herod.” 

The tribesmen carried out their leader, and Antonius could hear 
them shouting as they hastily saddled their animals and prepared for 
flight. 

A louder trumpet call resounded. Men and women were lining 
up, a hundred feet outside the inn, craning their necks as if awaiting 
a coming procession. There was a flurry, and Antonius could see a 
flashing of spears above the heads of the crowd. 

“Foot-soldiers,” said Omar, over his shoulder. He stood, idly, 
his arms folded, his ankles crossed, a half-smile playing upon his lips. 

“All I can see is the heads of their lances,’ grumbled Antonius, 
working himself nearer the door. 

A shriek came from the throng. 

“They clubbed some women out of the way,’ explained the 
stranger. 

Six heralds rode by, their shoulders draped with silk. Antonius 
could see only the tops of their heads, and the draperies that floated 
in the wind. 

There was a deep silence. “Herod passes, in his litter,” Omar 
explained, after a moment. ‘Behind him, I think, is Herodias. The 
second litter is closed.” 

Another shrieking arose, louder and more general. “The horse 
soldiers are riding down the crowd,” said Omar. 
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There was a scattering of the spectators. Men, women and chil- 
dren ran for their lives, past the door. After them, and among them, 
rode the cavalry, striking out with whips. A child fell to the ground, 
only a little way from where Antonius watched. A horse’s hoof fell 
upon it, and the child lay still. A woman, bursting through the crowd, 
rushed to the side of the little one, and gathered the limp form to 
her bosom. 

“These petty kings are rough with their people,’ the soldier 
observed. 

Omar laughed. “The father of this Herod,’ he said, “whose 
name was Herod also, sent for the principal men in every village of 
his kingdom, when he was about to die. And he gave orders that 
when his last moment came, they all were to be put to death. He 
explained that he wanted his people to shed genuine tears when he 
passed away.” 

Omar and the soldier chuckled together over this maneuver of 
royalty. 

“Did they follow his orders?” the soldier inquired. 

Omar shrugged his shoulders. “A woman interfered,’ he said. 
“It was his sister. She went down to the prison, as her brother 
breathed his last gasp, and took word that it was his order that the 
Jews be freed. When they were safely away, she announced his death.” 

“Women,” said Antonius, “are always interfering. But—’ his 
brow knitted—“I’m in favor of what she did. I never like to kill men, 
myself, except in battle.” 

“You are soft-hearted,’” Omar commented. 

The spectators, who had not fled, were surging southward through 
the village now, running and shouting. 

“Something has happened,’ Omar said, looking after the pro- 
cession of the Tetrarch. “Herod had planned to lie in Jezreel to- 
night, and have witnesses brought before him.” He drew his hand 
over his mouth, frowning slightly. “It had seemed,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “an excellent time for the Arabians to be here. But now 
the Tetrarch marches through, without halting at all.” 

He walked out into the street, which was deserted. The noise 
of the populace still sounded, but from a distance. Antonius picked 
up the jar which had been brought for the wounded Arabian, and took 
a long draught of wine. 

While he waited for Omar to return, he busied himself cleaning 
his sword and dagger, on which the blood had begun to clot. A 
club, dropped by one of his assailants, lay across the room, and he 
hitched himself across, and took possession of it. His eye fell on a 
dirk, which also had fallen in the fight, and he thrust this into his 
girdle, with a smile of satisfaction. 
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“What news?” he asked, as Omar came in, after a protracted 
absence. 

The stranger showed amusement. “Do you recall the Samaritan 
slave, whom Jared lent to you?” he asked. 

Antonius nodded. “I saw him last beside the Jordan, sorely 
wounded,” he said. 

“Well,” said Omar, “he marched in that procession, too, loaded 
with chains, and two soldiers goading him forward with their spears.” 

“Why, he scarcely can be able to walk yet,” the soldier said, re- 
flectively. “It is only a short time since the battle in which he 
was hurt.” 

“He will not walk much longer,’ the stranger said. “He seems 
about to fall, even now. I think they are bringing him as a witness. 
He marched with the raiders to the Jordan, and saw Jared with 
them, and Laila.” 

Antonius uttered a sort of grunt, as an idea came to his mind. 

“Call some of them back!” he exclaimed. “I know. that Jared 
and Laila were innocent! I will give testimony.” 

Omar surveyed him, the corners of his mouth uplifted. “And will 
you also tell them that you had agreed to go with the raiders into 
Arabia, yourself, and help in a great raid on Herod when you were 
well?” 

The soldier gestured with his outspread hand. “Once before you 
suggested that,” he said, “and afterward I thought it over. I would 
simply lie to the Tetrarch, and tell him that I, too, was captured by 
the men from the desert.” 

“But,” said Omar, softly, “he has the slave in captivity, and the 
slave would tell that you went willingly.” 

Antonius’ eyes opened wide. “How does it chance, then, that his 
soldiers have not come seeking me before this?” 

“Tt may be,” said Omar, “‘because the Tetrarch was told that you 
were slain, in the battle between your comrades and the Arabians.” 

“Who told that?” the soldier demanded. 

The stranger lifted his shoulders. “Do not ask me riddles,” he 
ae “T hear many things, though, as I travel, and that is what I have 

eard.” 

Antonius fell silent. His lips pursed, his brows knitted, he 
thought for many minutes, refreshing himself now and again with 
draughts from the wine jar. 

After a time, Omar spoke again. “Antonius,” he said, “you are 
a bold man, and a stern warrior. Would you again attempt the pas- 
sage to the desert, to aid in a great invasion of this land?” 

The soldier shook his head. “The Arabians would stab me as I 
slept,” he said. “They will not forget the skirmish by the river.” 
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“But suppose,” said Omar, “that I should guarantee your safety, 
by bonds that could not be broken?” 

“I tried it once,” said Antonius, “and it nearly brought me into 
conflict with my own comrades of the legion.” 

“Tf,” said the other man, studying him, “you could be assured 
that no Roman soldier was in Galilee, would you still refuse?” 

Antonius rubbed his head in perplexity. “I thought there were 
none of my comrades here before,” he said. “Why are you mixed in 
a Parthian raid on Herod? Is he your enemy?” 

Omar made a negative sign. “I care not for Herod,” he said. 
“At times, he seems a man after my own heart—I have even aided him. 
Perhaps he should come to no harm, if the Arabians and the Parthians 
came. But—” his voice dropped—‘‘there is a prophesy that a great 
King shall arise among the Jews. It is He that the tribesmen and 
the men of Parthia will seek, for they do not wish that any Monarch 
shall arise among the children of Israel. So they plan to comb the 
land, even as Herod combed it, to slay the Messiah of whom the 
Hebrew priests have preached—if he should be found.” 

“A king?” quoth Antonius. ‘Caesar will give permission for no 
king to reign!” 

“This King who is prophesied,” said Omar, hanging his head, “is 
greater than Caesar. Listen!” 

He flung out his hand. A wild shriek sounded from the court 
of the inn, behind them. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
While Omar Holds the Door 


6s AS that a man’s voice?” asked Antonius. “It seemed too 
Wy full and clear for a woman’s cry.” 
The shriek rang out again. 

“A man’s voice,” affirmed Omar. He waited for a repetition of 
the sound. It came, but more faintly. “Certain of the Tetrarch’s 
soldiers filed past the rear of the inn,” the stranger went on, “while 
Herod passed in front.” 

“What kind of soldiery?’’ Antonius asked. 

“Dark-skinned men—mercenaries from the north of Africa,” 
Omar said. “And I think they found the three Arabians you wounded 
in your private battle.” 

He went out the door. Returning, his face wore a quiet smile. 
“I was right,’ he said. “They were twisting their spears in the 
Arabians’ wounds, to make them tell what had become of their com- 
rades.” 

“Has their chief escaped?” Antonius asked. 

“Surely—the men whom you left unwounded would not have 
gone, if they could not bear their leader with them. They have made 
their escape, and I doubt if Herod’s soldiers catch them.” He paused, 
to yawn. “The Tetrarch’s men are carrying away the three wounded 
prisoners now. They have fallen unconscious.” 

“I wonder,” said Antonius, reflectively, “why the Tetrarch’s 
troops did not search this room.” 

His companion smiled broadly. “Look, soldier!’ He indicated 
his head-dress, and pointed to his breastplate and his sword. ‘“‘What 
does this garb of mine resemble?” 

“An officer’s,’ said Antonius. 

“Right—an officer in the mercenary guard,’ Omar said. “Why 
do you suppose I stood in this doorway the entire time Herod’s troops 
were passing?” 

The soldier looked inquiringly. 

“To keep them from entering,’ Omar went on. “Soldiers do not 
force their way past a high officer. Remember, soldier—Omar takes 
care of his own, and he places a high value on Antonius.” His manner 
was friendly in the extreme. “In short, I expect great things of you, 
when your hurt is healed.” 

Antonius still looked at him, with the light of speculation in his 
eyes. 
“No,” said Omar, as if the other had spoken. “I am not an officer 
in Herod’s army. I am—” he hesitated—“merely a traveler.” 

“A traveler,” commented the soldier, “with strange ways.” 
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“But my ways will be profitable to you, if you only are pre- 
pared to listen,” Omar retorted. “I asked you if you were willing to 
go into the desert, let your leg heal there, and when you are able to 
walk again, undertake to train troops to imitate the Roman legions.” 

He drew closer, and dropped his voice. “Years ago the Emperor 
Augustus sent a regiment of Germans and another of Gauls to be 
household troops for Herod’s father. Those of them who still live are 
old men now—but some of them are in the country beyond the moun- 
tains, training soldiers for this invasion. Each works for a reward. 
Will you work for a reward, Antonius?” 

The soldier scratched his chin. ‘““Why do the Parthians need drill- 
masters?” he asked. “They are wonderful fighters now—and they 
understand the bow and arrow, which I do not.” 

Omar made a gesture of impatience. “I told you, man—I told 
you before. The intent is that they are to march into Judaea and 
Galilee disguised as Roman troops, armed and marching as the Ro- 
mans march. They will not look like Romans in their faces, truly, 
but neither do the barbarians that your emperor trains, and sends 
forth.” 

“A good thought,” Antonius said, “and clever. But they will need 
long drilling.” 

“And that is why I need you to come,” said Omar. 

His chin dropped upon his breast. Arms folded, downcast lids 
veiling his brilliant black eyes, he pondered before he spoke again, 
more to himself than to Antonius. “Herod the king slew all the babes 
in Bethlehem, three score years ago—our army must take other mea- 
sures, for Herod failed.” 

Suddenly he glanced up, his thoughtful air gone, and his eyes 
sparkling with merriment. ‘But whether we succeed or fail, there 
will be much pleasure,” he said. “Plunder, riches, rich foods and rai- 
ment, and the Tetrarch’s wine—eh, Antonius? And when you are a 
general, you may rule in Jerusalem perhaps, in place of Caesar’s 
envoy!” 

“TI shall not fight against Caesar, nor Caesar’s envoy,” said 
Antonius, stubbornly. “But send me against this Herod Antipas— 
provided no Roman troops are in his train.” 

Omar stepped over and patted him on the shoulder. “Bravely 
spoken,” he said. “You have accepted again my offer.” 

His hand dipped beneath his robe, and he drew forth the huge 
emerald that the soldier had seen before. ‘Yours, soldier—when you 
have done my bidding.” 

Antonius moved, to ease his back. ‘But now,” he said, “some 
money would help more—though I want the emerald,” he hastened 
to add. 
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“You shall be provided,” Omar said, moving toward the door. 
“Await the next comer to the inn—and use your opportunity.” 

He was gone. Antonius felt ruefully at his waist, where once 
his money belt had been. Then, drawing himself forward carefully, he 
set about collecting the victuals that Laila had brought, and that had 
been kicked around the room in his fight with the Arabians. Back at 
the doorway again, he ate hungrily, washing down the dry food with 
wine from the jar that the tribesman had brought his chief. 

After this, he watched the street expectantly, awaiting the visitor 
that Omar had promised. 

It was nearing nightfall before his vigil was rewarded. 

“Ezra!” he cried. 

The plump little elder entered the room, and cautiously closed 
the door. 

“No one was looking, so I entered,” he explained. 

He rubbed his hands, and looked about him uncertainly. 

“Herod passed through the village with his court,” he began. 

“IT know—what of it?” responded Antonius. 

The elder squatted on his heels, at the soldier’s side. 

“He sleeps tonight at Engannim, the village just to the south,” 
Ezra went on. His face was drawn with anxiety. “But he has left 
commissioners, who are going from house to house, making certain 
inquiries.” 

He arose, stole to the door, opened it, and looked up and down 
the street. Apparently satisfied, he barred the door again, and re- 
turned. 

“They are asking, first, what part Jared had in the Arabian raid, 
when you were carried off,” he resumed. “Next, they demand to 
know where Jared is now, and his wife, and daughter, and their sery- 
ants. It appears that a certain money-lender, and the prison-keeper, 
already have been executed for setting Jared free.” He looked with 
anxious significance into the soldier’s eyes. ‘““These commissioners want 
to know who repaid the money-lender—he swore he did not know—he 
said it was a servant.” 

“It was your servant,” Antonius said. “I handed him the money 
myself.” 

Ezra placed his hands on the soldier’s arm. “Can you forget that, 
soldier? Can you please forget that—if they should come to ask you?” 

Antonius did not answer, but countered with a question of his 
own. “Are they asking after Laila?” 

“Yes—and it has been thought best that Aaron should flee to the 
hills, for they asked also after him. But, soldier—if the commission- 
ers come to you, can you forget everything? The Tetrarch is very 
wroth, for his men discovered three Arabians, hiding behind the inn, 
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though wounded, and he believes a great plot is hatching against him.” 
“I wounded the Arabians myself,’ said Antonius, complacently. 
“You!” 
“With this sword here, and my dagger,” said the soldier, dis- 
playing his weapons. “It was an excellent piece of work.” 
His face contracted, and his hand unconsciously strayed to the 
spot where once his hoard of gold and silver had rested. 
“What will you pay, Ezra, if I keep silent?’ he demanded. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
Antonius Gets Seven Pieces of Gold 


HE elder eagerly reached into his robe, and drew forth a purse. 
He emptied it on Antonius’ lap. 
“Three pieces of silver, and all this copper!” he said. “I 
will pay you that!” 

Antonius pushed the money off onto the floor. “I am tired of 
talking. Leave me, so I can sleep,” he said, turning his head away. 

“But you will not say anything, if Herod’s commissioners come?” 
persisted Ezra. 

“Ho!” responded Antonius. “I shall tell them all I know.” 

“But the money,’ Ezra protested. “All that money—just for 
silence!” 

Slowly Antonius moved his head, and fixed Ezra with a glare. 
“Silence! For those poor little pieces of silver?” 

“But I will pay more,” the elder pleaded. “I will even give gold 
—one piece of gold!” 

“Five pieces,’ replied Antonius. “I shall tell all about your 
journey in aid of Jared, and about how your servant ransomed the 
prisoner, and—” 

“You will ruin me!” The little elder threw his mantle over his 
head, and rocked fromside to side. “‘Five pieces of gold!’ His voice 
came muffled through the thick wool of his robe. 

Antonius grinned. “Six pieces, I said,’ he amended. ‘Six pieces 
—or I will tell how you were in conference with Laila before her 
house, and—”’ 

The mantle came down from Ezra’s head, and he spread his 
hands appealingly. 

“But you said five,’ he cried. “I will give five pieces, but six 
pieces I cannot.” 

“Seven pieces of gold,” Antonius said calmly. “I will tell every- 
thing unless you give me seven gold coins!” 

Ezra threw up his hands and eyes, despairingly, and scrambled 
to his feet. “I will run and get the money, or it will be ten pieces 
you demand,” he wailed. 

As he ran out the door, Antonius broke into a roar of laughter. 
He still was chuckling when Ezra came back. Night had come, and 
the elder bore a lamp. The open flame flickered in the wind as Ezra 
turned to close the door. 

“No one is abroad,” he said, breathing heavily, as if he had been 
running. “No one saw me go, nor come. Here.” 

He knelt beside Antonius, and drew out his purse. “Here,” he 
repeated, his voice choking a little. “Here are your five pieces of gold!” 
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“Eight, I said,’ responded Antonius, without looking at the 
coins the elder extended to him. 

Ezra dropped the money, and seized Antonius’ hand in both of 
his. “No, no, no!” he cried in anguish. “Five it was you said, and 
then six, and then seven! I have brought seven! See?” 

Still holding to Antonius with his left hand, he delved into his 
robe with his right and produced two more coins. “Seven broad gold 
pieces—a fortune—a ransom fit for Caesar!” He took the five pieces 
that had fallen, and spread them, with their fellows, upon the ridge 
of Antonius’ leg. 

The soldier eyed them, a smile broadening on his face. With a 
swift motion of his hand he gathered them together. 

“All right,” he said, generously. “Seven pieces. For this I tell 
the commissioners nothing. Although—” he tucked the money beneath 
his thigh—“I wouldn’t have told Herod’s men anything, anyway.” 
His eyes twinkled at the dismay in Ezra’s face. 

“But,” began the elder, “but—” 

“Do not lament your money,” the soldier interrupted, with great 
good cheer. “It will be put to a good use. I shall buy things with 
it—for me.” 

Ezra arose, and sighed. 

“You see,’ Antonius went on, “I told a good friend today that 
I needed money. And he said to get it from the first visitor to the 
inn. And, Ezra, you were the first.” 

“That friend of yours,” said the elder, sadly, “was an evil man. 
I have wasted the gold I saved to buy me another field.” 

He unbarred the door, and without saying farewell to Antonius, 
went out into the darkness. His lamp, forgotten, remained burning on 
the floor. The soldier picked it up and placed it on his other side, in 
case Ezra should remember, and come back for it. 

“Seven pieces of gold, and a lamp,” Antonius said, to himself. 
“T shall buy a house, and some slaves, and—” 

He lost himself in pleasant imaginings, and so fell asleep. 

A splashing of rain in his face awakened him in the morning. 
He had neglected to close the door, and the wind was whipping the 
cold drops upon him as far as his waist. He sat up suddenly, and 
shivered. 

Then he gave an exclamation. Opposite him, squatting upon his 
heels, was Aaron, the shepherd, who had set his broken bone, and 
taken away his sword. 

“T thought you had fled to the hills!’’ he said. 

“T did,” returned the old man. “But I returned in the middle of 
the night on a mission. Here!” 

He reached behind him, and drew out a short, broad sword— 
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the weapon that Antonius had hurled at him, and that he had borne 
away. 

“I return your sword,” he said. “It is yours, not mine.’ 

He handed it to Antonina, who smiled broadly, with ae 
The soldier flourished the heavy blade. 

“You knelt on my chest, and took my two pieces of gold,” he 
said. “Are you not afraid to face me, when I am armed?” 

“T am not afraid,” said Aaron, steadily. “They were not your 
pieces of gold, but Jared’s. They have been returned to him.” 

“But word has come that the Tetrarch’s commissioners are look- 
ing for you—that you have been accused of taking part in the plot 
against Herod. Do you not fear being seized?” 

The old man repeated, calmly: “I am not afraid. It may be that 
I will be taken, but I shall not speak.” He arose, and striding to the 
door, closed and barred it, after assisting Antonius to move himself 
out of the way. “I came to ask your aid—nothing more than that you 
will remain silent if Herod’s officers question you.” 

The soldier looked at him expectantly. “(Have you money to offer 
me for silence?” 

“T have no money,” Aaron said, settling himself again upon the 
floor. “Nor do you need money toward that end. Jared is an inno- 
cent man—yet he wanders, hunted through the hills. His wife and 
daughter and their servants face starvation, except for what is brought 
to them secretly and by night. No man can give witness that he ac- 
companied the Arabians to the Jordan, save you, and his Samaritan 
slave, and the other bearer of your stretcher. Those who know of it, 
will not speak. And, soldier—”he pointed his long forefinger at An- 
tonius—“I am assured in my heart that you also will protect him.” 

“He did not go willingly,” said Antonius, his forehead knotted. 

“Tt is best that Herod be not told that he went at all,” the shep- 
herd said. “An informer has given him word—but there are no wit- 
nesses.” 

“Who informed him?” the soldier asked. 

The shepherd shrugged his shoulders. “I do not know—but this 
much is certain—Jacob the publican was taken by the soldiers, your 
comrades, to the prison. He saw you, and Jared, and Jared’s daughter, 
with the Arabians, when he guided them across the mountains to the 
Jordan. He had cause to hate the Arabian woman who attended you 
—and a messenger who came last night into the mountain said that 
Herod’s officers also are seeking her.” 

“True enough,” Antonius rejoined. “But if Jacob was the in- 
former, how then did he chance to tell that I was slain, in the battle 
by the river?” 

“That is beyond my knowledge,’ Aaron told him. “I had not 
heard that tale. The publican saw you afterward.” 
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“And,” the soldier related, with enjoyment, “one of my comrades 
gave him a buffet on the ear, for my sake. This Jacob annoyed me.” 

The shepherd returned to the object of his visit. “Shall I report 
to Jared that you will keep silent—that you will not tell even how 
the money was sent, to set him free?” 

“T shall not speak,” Antonius said, with a wide gesture. “I only 
jested when I spoke of money. And—” he added—‘‘in fact, only yes- 
terday I promised the elder, Ezra, that I would tell nothing of him, 
nor of Jared, nor of Jared’s daughter. Is the beautiful Maryam in 
good health?” 

The old man’s face saddened. “She weeps night and day.” 

“Is it, perhaps, because I am absent?’’ Antonius inquired, eagerly. 

“You?” The shepherd showed surprise. ““Why, no! But she has 
told her father of a comely youth, whom she saw only once—a youth 
belonging to a great family, she believes, whom she has hoped would 
come again to seek her. But he has not come.” 

“Some vagabond, likely,” the soldier said. “Girls are ever light- 
headed and unreliable.” 

“It may be so,” replied the shepherd. “But she sent you a mes- 
sage, which is for no other ears than your own.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
The Soldier Lies 


HE soldier stroked his chin, complacently. “Evidently her mind 
oF turns to me,” he said. 

The shepherd went on: “She asks if you will cause Laila, 
or Omar, the Persian, to seek for her young man.” 

“Oh,” said Antonius, with disappointment. “Is that all?” 

“She is ashamed to have it known in the village that she has 
talked with the Arabian woman,” the old man explained, “and she 
fears evil from this Omar. But she believes they can help her, and 
she knows you see them sometimes.” 

Antonius gave a short laugh. “You may have heard of the god 
called Cupid,” he said, “who helps lovers to their trysts. So Maryam 
wants me to play Cupid, does she?” 

The shepherd’s eyes twinkled. “I’ve played the part myself in 
days past,” he said, stroking his beard. “Indeed, if I could find the 
youth that Maryam seeks, I’d be Cupid again. Since her father’s 
flight, the man who had sought her in marriage sent word that he 
cannot wed the daughter of a proscribed man—and when she heard 
the message, she danced about and sang!” 

“T told her once that I was willing to marry her myself,” offered 
Antonius. : 

The shepherd sighed. ‘You are a Roman, and you cannot under- 
stand,” said he. “Doubtless in your eyes you meant it as an honor, yet 
to her it would be sore disgrace. The Jews are crushed beneath the 
heel of Herod, and of Caesar, yet they are proud. They have their 
ancient laws and customs by which they live, and a Jewish maiden 
may not marry a Gentile, soldier, and ever again be greeted by her 
kindred.” 

While he talked, Antonius’ mind had wandered. 

“If Herod’s men are coming to me, they will come soon,” he said. 
“You would better be on your way.” 

“T cannot go until nightfall,” Aaron said. “I have taken my life 
in my hands, but I did it by night. If I stir abroad in daylight, I 
shall be seized.” 

“But if they come here, they will find you,” objected the soldier. 

Aaron smiled. “Not so—if you keep silence.” 

He arose, and reaching upward his long arms, grasped one of 
the crosspoles that supported the thatched roof. Drawing himself 
from the floor, he pushed with one hand at a mass of dried twigs that 
formed part of the ceiling. It moved aside, disclosing a cavity. 

“Seer” he said. Pulling back the twigs, he dropped to the floor. 
“There is room for five men to sleep there in security,” he said. 
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“When I entered here last night, I went there, and slumbered until 
morning, for I was weary.” 

He came back to Antonius’ side, and sat down, curling his legs 
under him. “In the days when Caesar’s troops first invaded Galilee,” 
he said, ‘and there was fighting on the hills and along the valleys, 
the Jewish soldiers rested here, when they were on secret missions on 
the plain of Esdraelon. That hiding place has been in the roof full 
four hundred years, though five times the thatch has burned. Each 
time, to prepare for what may chance, the villagers have replaced the 
roof exactly as it was before—but secretly.” 

“Then why do you tell me?” inquired Anotnius. “I am a soldier 
of Caesar.” 

“Necessity first,’ answered Aaron. “And, further, though your 
ways are wild and your speech is cruel, I know, soldier, that you will 
not tell.” 

“Humph!” responded Antonius, doubtfully. ‘““Maybe I shall tell.” 
He smiled, then. “Though who I can tell, I do not know.” 

His thoughts reverted to the pressing question of Herod’s quest 
for vengeance. “Aaron,” he said, “you said there was no witness to 
Jared’s march to the Jordan, save me, and the slave, and the other 
bearer of the stretcher. Yet Jacob the publican is the informer, you 
surmise, and he saw Jared with the Arabians.” 

“Jacob,” the old man said sternly, “is a publican, and the word 
of a publican is not taken in any court of the Jews.” 

“T have heard that—somebody told me once before,’ replied An- 
tonius. “Yet will Herod take such a case before your Sanhedrin? Will 
he not rather examine the witnesses himself, and give judgment?” 

“Tf he still held Jared in his power—yes,”’ said Aaron. “He 
would torture him, perhaps wring out a false confession from the agony 
of the flesh, and slay him. But Jared is gone. 

“The Tetrarch hopes to prove a plot. That would mean many 
executions. He also would need to call for troops from Caesar. He 
will not dare proceed with wholesale punishment without permission 
from Rome, and God be praised! Caesar will not approve his judg- 
ment unless the finding be made in a Jewish court, or by the Roman 
magistrate at Caesarea Phillippi!”’ 

Antonius slapped his leg. ‘And his informer stands accused be- 
fore that self-same magistrate as a traitor to Caesar’s troops!” 

The two men subsided into thought, Aaron grave, his chin bowed 
upon his breast; Antonius smiling, his eyes to the ceiling, and chuck- 
ling now and again. 

They still were resting so, when a knock came upon the door. 

Aaron leaped to his feet, and with an agile swing, disappeared 
into the cavity in the roof. The rude door of twigs moved back into 
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The knock was repeated, more loudly. 

“Who is it, and what do you want?” shouted Antonius. 

He laid his two swords—his own, and the one that Laila had 
purloined from the Arabian chief—at his right side. With his left 
hand, he reached up, and opened the bar of the door. 

The heavy oaken slab swung inward, and a group of men appeared 
in the doorway. The foremost was a soldier of the Tetrarch’s guard. 
At his elbow was a sallow-cheeked man, carrying a huge ink-pot at his 
belt, and bearing a scroll of parchment and a brush, as writing ma- 
terial. 

The guard stepped aside. 

The scribe eyed the soldier on the floor. “Get up, and bow before 
the officers of the Tetrarch,’ he ordered. 

Antonius looked upon him blandly. “My leg is broken, and I 
cannot rise,” he said. 

The guard thrust out his spear, and moved aside the mantle that 
covered Antonius’ legs. The wrappings on the injured limb were 
disclosed. The scribe motioned the guard away. 

“Very well,” he said. “You may answer lying down. Tell your 
name, and what you do here.” 

“My name is Flavius,” answered Antonius, his eyes round and 
innocent. “I am a Roman soldier injured in a fall.” 

“Flavius? Flavius?” The commissioner looked at his compan- 
ions in the rear. “We have word of no Flavius.” He stroked his 
beard. “There is report of a soldier named Antonius,” he went on. 
“He is separately reported as dead, in a battle beside the Jordan, 
and as being alive with a broken leg. Soldier, your accent proves that 
you are a Roman. Are you not also Antonius, who dwelt in the house 
of Laila, the Arabian outcast?” 

“Antonius?” There was pathos in the soldier’s tone. “Poor An- 
tonius! He was carried by Arabians across the mountains, and I have 
heard they slew him there. He is my comrade!” 

The commissioner frowned. “There is a doubtful something about 
your tale. Do you know this Laila?” 

_ “Laila?” repeated Antonius. “Is that the man who—” 

“She is a woman!” snapped the inquisitor. “Do you know Jared, 
the villager, or any of his family?” 

“No,” said Antonius, sadly. ‘I know only an excellent man, a 
publican, named Jacob, who has been gone from the village now, for 
some days. A kind man and generous.” The soldier breathed a deep 
sigh. “I fear that something has befallen him. He promised me that 
when some Arabian friends of his should come across the mountains, 
they would bring with them a balm to heal my leg, and that when he 
should become governor—” 
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The commissioner gave a sharp exclamation. “When who should 
become governor?” he demanded. 

“This Jacob, the publican,’ Antonius said. 

“Then you have knowledge of a plot to make this man governor, 
by the aid of Arabian tribesmen?” the scribe shot at him. 

Antonius’ face fell. He was getting into deeper water than he 
had planned. 

“A plot?” he repeated. “Why, no! He only said he had some 
Arabian friends who were coming, and that he was to be greatly hon- 
ored—by Herod, of course! By the Tetrarch.” 

He looked anxiously at his inquisitor. “Wasn’t Jacob telling me 
the truth?” he inquired. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
The Nook in the Roof 


HE sallow-cheeked man whirled, and addressed his companions. 
“This man must be brought before our lord, Herod,” he said. 
“Whether he be Flavius or Antonius, he has knowledge that 

the Tetrarch should have.” 

He motioned to an attendant in the background. “Go and have 
a stretcher prepared, and bring bearers.” The man sped away, and 
the commissioner spoke to the guard. ‘Stand by the door, and let 
no man enter.” 

As he prepared to leave, he turned to Antonius. “Soldier,” he 
said, “you will make the journey to Engannim, under guard, to repeat 
your tale to the Tetrarch. I go to examine other witnesses, but when 
the bearers come with your stretcher, you will accompany them.” 

He walked away, his sad-colored robe touching the ground. After 
him followed the others, except the member of the household guard, 
with his spear. This soldier took his place in the doorway, his back 
against the casing, so he could see both Antonius, and whoever might 
approach. 

“Jupiter!” exclaimed Antonius, when the scribe had gone. 

The guard rolled his eyes at him, but said nothing. 

“What is your name?” asked the Roman. | 

The man blinked, but did not reply. 

“Can you talk?” proceeded Antonius. 

The guard fixed his eyes on a distant point, his chin elevated. 
The injured soldier considered the situation. Then, stealthily, his 
hand stole under him, and moved beneath his robe. In a moment he 
held up a piece of gold, drawn from the little store that Ezra had 
left with him. 

“See?” he said, enticingly. 

The guard lowered his gaze, and fixed it on the coin. 

“Do you want it?” persisted Antonius. 

The man began to move, slowly, toward his tempter. The Roman 
held the gold aloft, between his thumb and forefinger. Transferring 
his spear from his right hand to his left, the guard reached slowly 
for the coin. 

“Don’t be afraid,” urged Antonius. 

The man grasped the bit of money. 

Instantly his wrist was seized, and he was jerked sprawling into 
Antonius’ arms. The spear went clattering against the wall. The Ro- 
man pressed him tight to his bosom, and lifted his voice in a roar: 

“Aaron! Come quick!” 

The old shepherd swung downward from the ceiling, and running 
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to the struggling pair, pressed his hands firmly over the guard’s 
mouth, from which were issuing frantic bellows. 

“Gag him!” panted Antonius. 

In a few swift motions Aaron obeyed, using the guard’s own silk 
head-dress. Then he tied him, trussing him up with his mantle, and 
set him against the wall. 

“Don’t do that—roll him over on his face, and cover him up, so 
he cannot see nor hear,” ordered the Roman. 

In quick understanding, Aaron obeyed. When he was done, he 
came to Antonius and lifted him in his arms, elevating him until the 
soldier could grasp the roof-pole. Aaron leaped, and drew himself 
into the hiding. place in the roof. Then, reaching down his arms, he 
hauled Antonius after him. 

Both were breathing heavily when they settled themselves in the 
straw that lined the cavity. Aaron shoved back the door of matted 
twigs. 

They lay silent, waiting for developments below. 

It was only a few minutes until they could hear voices at the 
door. Aaron put out his hand, and moved Antonius’ head a few inches 
to one side. The soldier’s eye came to a peep-hole through the straw 
and grasses. He saw the messenger whom the scribe had sent. In a 
moment two men followed, with a stretcher. 

The gagged and helpless guard was out of range of his vision, 
but Antonius grinned as the messenger gasped, and cried out. 

There was a minute’s flurry below, and then came another voice, 
evidently that of the guard whom Antonius had so roughly handled. 

“The man has fled!” he cried. “He was a liar! His leg was not 
broken!” 

Antonius gleefully nudged his companion. 

“He seized me and held me,’ went on the guard, indignantly, 
“and another man ran up behind and stuffed my head-cloth in my 
mouth, and tied me with my own mantle.” 

“T’ll call the officers,” said the messenger. 

“And I shall-be flogged, and tied up by my forefingers!”’ the 
guard wailed. “Yet I thought the man had a broken leg. He lied, or 
he could not have run away.” 

A quiet sigh beside him told Antonius that Aaron, too, had rea- 
lized that for the time being they were safe. The excited guard had 
not seen the old man drop from the ceiling, nor heard them scramble 
to their hiding place. 

The bearers, the messenger and the guard went out together, 
chattering noisily. 

Soon there was a fresh commotion. The commissioner in person, 
with his followers, was back. The unfortunate guard—Antonius 
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could see that the man’s hands were tied behind his back—was repeat- 
ing the story he had told the messenger. 

“The Roman lied!” he was insisting. “He lied, my lord judge! 
His leg was not broken, or he could not have fled.” 

“Where did the other man come from?” the commissioner asked, 
sternly. 

“T do not know,” the soldier cried out, “but the other man leaped 
upon me, and put his hand on my mouth, and held me, and tied me! 
And they ran away! See! They are gone!’ 

“What’s this!” 

The commissioner’s voice was thunderous. 

Pressing his eye close to the peep-hole, Antonius could see 
Herod’s officer stoop, and pick something from the floor. 

“Gold!” cried the inquisitor. 

Antonius gave a start and a gasp. 

“Six pieces of gold, and—look! Here is another in the corner!” 
The commissioner held the money up, so Antonius could see it. “‘For- 
ward here, soldiers!” 

There was a clank of arms. Antonius could see two other guards- 
men come into the room. 

“This false soldier has been bribed—and dropped a fortune on 
the floor,” roared Herod’s officer. “Keep beside him while I search 
him.” 

He ran his hands quickly over the guard’s robe and tunic, the 
victim groaning the while, and pleading. 

“He has hidden it. Take him away.” 

The guards went out, with their late comrade between them. 
After a hasty survey of the room, the inquisitor departed also, with 
his followers. 

“My money!” moaned Antonius, as their footsteps receded. 
“Every time I get a store of gold, somebody takes it!” 

Aaron opened the trap and thrust his head downward, to make 
a careful inspection of the room, before he answered. 

“The way of a liar is hard,” he said, withdrawing his head from 
the opening. “You spoke outrageous untruth—and belike, you will 
pay the penalty. Soldier, why did you tell those falsehoods?” 

Antonius wriggled, as a small boy does when caught in a mis- 
deed. “I sought to amuse myself,’ he said, shamefacedly. “And 
look! It has cost me seven pieces of gold!” 

“It may cost your life,” grumbled the old man. 

“Pooh!” The soldier flicked his forefinger against his thumb. 
“This Tetrarch will not venture to put to death a soldier of Caesar. 
The worst that may chance will be a short period in his prison.” He 
emitted a prolonged groan. “But think, Aaron, of that beautiful gold 
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carried away by the rascal of a scribe! And it is always so. Many 
times I have had a fortune in my hand, and it has slipped away.” 
He ruminated over his loss a while. “I’m hungry,” he finally an- 
nounced. 

The shepherd fumbled in the pouch that he carried at his belt. 
“Here are some olives,” he said, “and some crumbs of bread. They 
would feed me for an entire day, though I doubt if they will do much 
to cure a young man’s appetite.” 

Antonius seized the handful of olives and the broken pieces of 
bread, and devoured them. ‘Have you more?” he asked, when he had 
finished. 

The shepherd silently emptied his scrip into the soldier’s out- 
stretched hands. “But what will you eat?” inquired Antonius, stuff- 
ing his mouth full by the aid of one of his thumbs. 

“Nothing,” answered Aaron, briefly. 

They settled themselves on the straw, and waited. Twice a guard 
entered the room, looked around, and left. 

Noontime came, and passed. “I am thirsty,’ complained Antonius. 

“Ssh!” his companion replied, placing his hand over the soldier’s 
mouth. 

A man was entering the door. Then came the sound of the oaken 
planks closing. 

“Aaron! Antonius!” came a voice from below. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
The Siege Begins 


CC H!” Aaron’s tone was one of relief. He lifted his voice and 
(> responded: “Peace be unto you, Ezra.” 
“And unto you, peace,” came the voice from below, in 
the terms of the ancient formula. 

“Bar the door,” the shepherd called. 

There was a clatter, and Ezra reported that the portal was closed 
and locked. Aaron opened the trap, and swung down into the room. 
Ezra stepped into the soldier’s range of vision. 

The two men placed each his right hand on the other’s left 
shoulder, and kissed the right cheek; then the left hand on the right 
shoulder, and kissed the left cheek. Each inquired after the other’s 
health. 

“Here!” called Antonius from above. He had been watching the 
exchange of greetings with impatience. “You men have no time for 
ceremony! Somebody will come.” 

Without heeding him they proceeded with the exchange of com- 
pliments that good breeding demanded in Palestine. Then Ezra sat 
down, and Aaron stood before him, with his hands folded. The little 
elder begged him to be seated also, beside him. 

“Somebody will come!” warned Antonius from the ceiling again. 

“Peace!” said the shepherd impatiently. “I have not seen the 
good elder for some days, and I wish to do him honor.” 

Ezra now came to the object of his visit. “Swift runners have 
gone to Herod to tell him that there is indeed a plot against him,” 
he said. “I have been told that Jacob the publican is accused.” 

“T have heard so,” said Aaron, dryly. 

“Mercenaries of the guard have been sent on every by-road in 
search of Laila,” the elder went on. “The three Arabians that were 
taken at the inn, sorely wounded, have been put to the torture again 
and again, but their lips are sealed and they will tell nothing.” 

“They are good fighters, also,” offered Antonius from above. 

“Men from the village have been driven, by the lash, as guides 
into the mountains, leading parties of Herod’s guards who seek Jared 
and his family,” Ezra proceeded. He hesitated. “And the report is 
abroad that a Roman soldier has confessed matters to the Tetrarch’s 
agent, that should not have been told.” He looked timidly upward at 
Antonius’ face, framed in the opening of the trap door. 

His countenance cleared a little, for the soldier laughed. Even 
Aaron relaxed and smiled. “He did, indeed, tell what he should not 
have told,” the shepherd confirmed, “but it was all lies. I heard him.’ 

Ezra breathed deeply in relief. “I was sure he would not reveal 
my part in Jared’s escape,” he said, “nor other matters.” 
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“Do you know what happened?” Antonius demanded. “That mis- 
erable scribe stole all my pieces of gold!” 

Ezra’s face was expressive of much resignation. “No matter,” 
he said. “They were lost to me, anyway.” 

“To you!” roared the soldier. “They were mine!” 

The elder hastily changed the subject. “There has been a con- 
ference of the elder men of the village,” he said, “and it has been 
thought best that the soldier be taken away from Jezreel, secretly. 
We surmised that you had hidden him in the roof, but it is hard to 
feed him there, and to bring drink to him so long as Herod’s troops 
are about. And,’ he added, “if we do not feed him, he will doubtless 
tell what he knows.” 

Antonius’ voice was upraised promptly. “Tell?” he cried. ‘If 
I am not well fed, I’ll shout from the housetops about—” 

“Not so loud!” said Aaron. “Speak quietly! You are like a mis- 
chievous boy!” 

“T must have my food and drink,’ muttered Antonius, “even if 
I can’t keep my fingers on any gold.” 

The shepherd drew his fingers through his beard. “It will be 
difficult to move this soldier, for the whole village is under suspicion, 
and there will be guards abroad, day and night,” he said. 

“It is whispered,’ Ezra continued, dropping his voice, “that 
Herod has said that every man and woman in Jezreel will be taken 
to prison if the plot against him is not soon disclosed. He says it is 
strange that the Arabians have been here twice without murdering 
and without looting. It is well known that they love to slay and steal. 
He believes we all may be in league with them.” 

“Then,” Aaron said, “if Herod feels as you say, eavesdroppers 
will be set to listen at every house, and men will lie in wait by the 
wayside to overhear conversations. This soldier, and I, too, must lie in 
the ceiling until Herod’s men are gone.” 

“TI won’t stay here without food,’ announced Antonius. 

Ezra was preparing to offer a suggestion, when the latch of the 
door rattled. It was the labor of only an instant for Aaron to swing 
to his hiding place, and to shut the trap. The latch rattled again. 
Ezra hastened to the door and opened it. 

Antonius placed his eye to the peep-hole. He could not see the 
door, but he heard Ezra’s voice say, familiarly: “Come.” 

The door shut, and the bar thumped into place. 

“Master,” said a new voice, “a soldier of Herod’s guard is being 
placed in every house in Jezreel. It has been commanded that no one 
may go about the streets without permission. Whoever moves abroad 
after sunset is to be slain. No one may enter or leave the village 
without a writing from the captain of the guard,” 
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“Ts that all your message?” Ezra asked. 

“Tt is all,’ said the man. 

“Then remember,” the elder said, “that you have been in the inn, 
and the only person you saw was your master.” 

“TI hear and obey,” said the servant. 

The bar of the door rattled. Light streamed into the room, and 
was immediately shut off again. Aaron pulled open the trap. 

“My good friend,” he said, “it is time for you to leave. We must 
remain here and run our chance.” 

“Then,” said the elder, “farewell. If I can bring food and drink, 
I shall do so. If not—” 

Antonius interrupted. “If not,” he said, “I’ve been hungry before, 
and I suppose the shepherd has, too. We can be hungry again.” 

The little elder went away, pulling the door partly shut behind 
him. The two men in their hiding place shifted themselves, stretched 
out, and prepared to wait. 

“T have done without drink five days, and without food for ten,” 
said Antonius, after a pause. 

“Once, in my youth, when I was serving in the wars, I lay on 
a mountain top for a week, with only the dew that fell on the ground 
by night as nourishment,’ Aaron said. “I dared not stir, for the 
enemy passed only ten feet below me.” 

“It is not comfortable, but it can be done,” rejoined the soldier. 

They lay through the remainder of the afternoon, and through 
the night. 

From time to time they could hear the regular tramp of a squad 
of soldiers passing. At intervals the door of the inn would be pushed 
open, and an officer or a guard would look in. 

Once or twice Antonius chuckled. “Why do you not go to sleep?” 
asked Aaron. . 

“Because,” replied the soldier cheerfully. “I shall snore. Why 
do you remain awake?” 

“T am waiting for a chance to escape,’ said the shepherd. 

“And I’ve been giving myself pleasure, thinking how I could 
surprise those guards if my leg were only well,” Antonius said. He 
touched the two swords, that he had brought into the ceiling with 
him, thrust through his girdle. The metal clanked. 

“Lay them aside in the straw,” advised his companion. “They 
may make a sound at the wrong moment.” : 

“Tl keep them,” retorted the soldier. “Not long since I let my 
sword out of my hand—and a shepherd named Aaron carried it away!” 
He laughed. “I would not have thought you would disarm me.” 

“Many a charred coal has fire within it still,” quoth the shepherd. | 

Daylight found them still awake, though weary, and very hungry. 
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The hours of the morning dragged along. Antonius, cheerful in 
adversity, amused himself by playing a game with straws, seeing which 
of them he could throw the farthest. His eyes had become accustomed 
to the dim light. Aaron, crouching on his knees, prayed more than once. 

A supply of food and drink arrived unexpectedly, toward noon. 
A little child, scarcely old enough to toddle about alone, struggled into 
the room below, tugging after it a heavy jar. Disappearing, it returned 
presently with a parcel, wrapped in linen cloth. 

Then, gravely, as the two men watched from above, the baby ran 
away, leaving its burdens behind. As the door swung to, Aaron dropped 
to the floor, passed the jar and the parcel up to Antonius, and re- 
turned to his retreat. 

“A child, I think, from Ezra’s household,” he said. ‘An ingen- 
ious plan—the soldiers would think the child was playing.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Word of the Nazarene 


NTONIUS ate with prodigious appetite, and drank deep from 
the jar of wine. Then he turned upon his side and fell asleep, 
cautioning Aaron to arouse him if he snored. 

The older man partook of the food sparingly, and stowed what 
was left into his scrip. This done, he lay upon his face, his cheek 
resting on his arm, his eye to the peep-hole. 

Guards looked in the door now and again. Once the child that 
had brought the food ran into the room, looked around, and ran out 
again. 

At evening two wayfarers were brought to the room by one of 
Herod’s guards. 

“You may eat in here and sleep,” the soldier ordered, “but you 
may not kindle a fire, nor stir abroad until daylight. A soldier will 
be outside the door, and he will tell you when you may continue on 
your way.” 

The two men left the door ajar, and sitting on their heels, opened 
their pouches and produced food. 

“T had thought we were to be led to prison,” said one. 

The other thoughtfully munched at a loaf of hard bread. 

“Something is afoot,’ he said. “A soldier stands at every door. 
But I feared to ask.” 

“A close mouth is a guard in a strange country, and a humble 
manner kindles no enmities,” said the other. 

They ate for a time in silence. Antonius, above them, awakened 
and started a yawn. Aaron laid his hand warningly over his com- — 
panion’s mouth. Instantly alert, the soldier turned his head to listen. 

“T saw no Romans among the soldiery,” said one of the strangers.. 
“All were appareled as part of Herod’s household guard.” 

“Do you think,” asked the other, “we shall be allowed to continue 
our journey to the sea?” 

“No doubt. The soldier said we could stir abroad at daylight. 
I do not wish to linger.” 

They finished their meal, discussing routes to the sea-coast, and 
figuring their cost for food for the remainder of the journey. 

“I wish,” said one, “that I had brought a beast of burden to 
carry bedding for us and other things to comfort us. I had not 
counted on running into a place that is under siege.” 

“Robbers would have met us in the mountains,” said the other. 
“We have sufficient gold, and can buy what we need.” 

Antonius dug his elbow into Aaron’s side. “Gold!” he breathed 
into the shepherd’s ear. 
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The old man laid his hand on the soldier’s arm, cautioning him to 
silence. 

“Have you heard the preaching of Jesus of Nazareth?” asked 
one of the travelers. 

“T have not seen Him, but I have spoken with those who have,” 
returned the other. “Multitudes follow after Him, to hear His words. 
My brother knows a man who was ill and dying, and Jesus laid His 
hands upon him and he was well.” 

“It is said that He does not preach the Law of the scribes, but 
love of a man for his neighbor,” said the other. “He is not of the 
order of the Pharisees, nor of the Sadducees, nor of the Essenes, yet 
He preaches in the Synagogues, and His word is ever of charity, 
and mercy and kindness of one man to another.” 

“It is a sad and weary world,” answered his companion mourn- 
fully. “Men make war upon their neighbors, and sell them into 
slavery, and cruelly misuse them. Tribe hates tribe, for no other rea- 
son than that they dwell on other soil, or speak another tongue, or 
seek mercy from other gods. It is time that hope be breathed into the 
hearts of men, for they are laden with a heavy weight, in every land. 
Does Jesus preach that the Jews shall rule over other peoples in order 
that the Word shall be fulfilled?” 

“T have not heard,” said the second traveler. “All that has been 
told to me touches upon peace, and gentleness, and not on power and 
the glory of kings.” 

They prepared for rest. Antonius, watching, could see them as 
they prayed. Afterward they stretched upon the floor, muffling their 
heads in their mantles, and soon they were asleep. 

Aaron himself slept soundly, while Antonius watched. Later, the 
soldier slept, and the old shepherd remained on guard. The only 
sound that came to their ears was the restless moving of the soldier 
before the door of the inn, and the sound of the detachments that 
marched past, from hour to hour, during the night. 

At dawn a guard came in, aroused the wayfarers, and told them 
that they would be “permitted to depart. They swung their bundles 
across their backs and went away. 

“TI wonder,” Antonius said, when the room below was vacant, “if 
I’m to spend the rest of my life up here in this straw, and become an 
old man, seeing nothing except through a peep-hole?” 

“Have patience,” said the shepherd. “All things have an end.” 

The soldier was disposed to grumble. “If I had but twenty Ro- 
man swordsmen, and my leg were well, we would drive away these 
guards, and go down and pull the beard of Herod! He should pay for 
putting me here in this hole.” 

“It was not Herod who put you there,” answered Aaron, “but 
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you yourself, telling foolish lies, and calling yourself Flavius. Had 
it not been for that, you would have been undisturbed.” 

“Oh, well,’ Antonius sighed, “things were becoming wearisome. 
I was tired of lying helpless, with nothing to do. This promises ad- 
venture, anyway. Have you heard this Jesus of Nazareth, about 
Whom the travelers spoke last night?” 

“Not I,” said the shepherd, ‘“‘but some in the village have jour- 
neyed to hear Him preach. All men say that He has wrought miracles, 
and that at His very tone men fall down and worship, yet He does 
not observe the letter of the law, and forgives those who labor on 
the Sabbath, and has healed sinners and conversed with publicans.” 

“Five years I have been in Syria,’ observed the soldier, “and 
have learned to speak the tongue of the Jews, and in that time I have 
heard more talk of religion than in all of the rest of my life and all 
the rest of the world together—yet I have fought for Caesar twelve 
long years, since I was but fifteen.” 

Aaron laid his long, knotted hand on Antonius’ wrist. “When a 
people is trodden down and oppressed,” he said, “always they turn 
to prayer. Only in the spirit can they find balm for the hurts of the 
flesh.” His eyes were sad as he went on. “The children of Israel 
had their moment of glory, but they have paid for it in grief. They 
have been led captive into strange lands. In the country of their 
fathers they are ruled by strangers. The twelve tribes are broken and 
dispersed. Only in Judaea and Galilee have the Jews any part of 
their ancient patrimony, And, soldier, their only recourse is to pray 
—and hope.” 

He breathed deeply. “So, because we rule not anywhere, the 
Pharisees have become strong, saying that material things must be 
brushed aside to follow the letter of the law that is passed down by 
word of mouth, and that nothing matters but the form in which we live 
our lives. The Essenes cast more than that aside, and go hungry 
and ragged into the desert, and will not look upon the face of woman. 
No wonder, Antonius, that when the multitude hears a Teacher, say- 
ing that there are higher things to which we may aspire—love and 
charity and happiness—and that God is not a God of bitterness, but 
of mercy, men follow Him and listen eagerly to His words.” 

They were interrupted by the coming of the child, that had 
brought the food to them. Bracing itself manfully, the babe lugged 
into the room a bundle almost too large for the chubby arms to grasp. 
As it dropped the burden, the guard ran in from outside. 

“What’s this!” he growled. 

Taking the baby by the neck, he lifted it and threw it bodily 
through the door. 

With a gasp of wrath, Antonius reached quickly for his sword. 
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Aaron stopped the movement, wrapping his sinewy fingers about his 
companion’s wrist. 

Below, the guard unwrapped the bundle. He grunted when he 
uncovered a heap of cheese and bread and cakes and figs, closely 
packed together. Helping himself to a handful of the dried fruit, he 
dragged the rest of the provender after him, to his post beside the 
door. 

“Tf you had not stopped me, I would have killed him,” said An- 
tonius, still angry. “He treated that child as one would the whelp of 
a wolf.” 

“The child arose and ran away,” said Aaron. “I heard it. And 
what would have happened if the next soldier should find the dead 
body of a comrade here?” 

Antonius subsided, grumbling to himself. 

A little was left o their meal of the day before, and aeaweatuy 
finished it. 

“You are younger than I,” said Aaron. “Eat it all.” 

They lay, talking now and again, until nightfall. Then a dis- 
turbance arose at the door. There was a challenge, the sound of voices 
in rapid speech, and the clattering of arms. 

After this, two men walked into the room, bearing on their 
shoulders a long, sheeted burden. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
The Escape to the Cave 


INKING to their knees, the bearers eased their burden to the 
S ground. Then they arose and stood at attention. 

Other voices sounded just outside the doorway. Then the 
door swung shut, and a tall man strode into Antonius’ view. 

“Omar!” Aaron whispered. 

The stranger stood beneath them, and looking upward directly at 
their hiding place, spoke softly: 

“Antonius and Aaron.” 

He paused until the soldier had answered: “We are here.” 

“Open the trap door and come down,’ commanded Omar. 

Antonius slid back the mass of twigs that concealed their refuge, 
and with Aaron’s assistance, slowly was lowered into the arms of the 
two men who had first entered. They laid him on the ground, carefully 
handling his injured leg, while Aaron swung lightly to the floor. 

“You will leave the village at once,” Omar went on. He pointed 
to the long bundle that lay upon the stretcher. “Here is an unfortu- 
nate that we picked up by the wayside—stung by an asp, I think. 
You will take his place. He is dead, and will not object.” 

Antonius looked at the stranger inquiringly. Omar continued, in 
explanation: “We told the guard at the village border that we were 
bearing our dead brother to a holy burial ground. They inspected him, 
and gave me a permit to bear him through Jezreel. And we got per- 
mission to stop here at the inn—for prayer!’ He laughed. 

At a curt signal, his men unwrapped the body that they had 
brought, and leaving the winding sheet upon the ground, hoisted the 
dead man into the recess from which Antonius and Aaron had come. 

Then, hastily, they wrapped Antonius in the linen folds, covering 
his head and feet with extra wrappings. 

“My helmet and shield are in Laila’s house,’ the soldier said, 
his voice muffled by the wrappings. 

“We'll get them as we go by,” said Omar. ’ 

He turned to Aaron. “You will take the place of one of the 
bearers, if you desire to escape.” 

The old man bowed silently. Divesting himself of his coarse 
woolen robe, and worn and faded tunic, he put on the black garments 
that Omar’s follower wore. The latter slipped Aaron’s discarded vest- 
ments over his head, and leaping up, caught the roof-pole and swung 
himself into the hiding place beside the dead man. 

“Ready !”? Omar said. 

Aaron pulled the mantle over his head, so it all but concealed his 
face. Then he picked up one end of the stretcher on which Antonius 
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lay. Omar’s remaining follower picked up the other, and the little 
procession moved into the street. 

The guard at the door paid no attention as they left. He had 
seen the seal of his commander on their pass, and was indifferent. At 
the edge of the village, just before they reached Laila’s abandoned 
dwelling, they were stopped, while an under-officer who could read 
scanned the characters on the bit of parchment that Omar presented 
to him. He bowed low before the glittering stranger, and permitted 
them to go. 

Omar himself collected Antonius’ military belongings from the 
house, and followed after, as the little procession turned sharply to 
the left, and wound its way up the hill toward the heights of Gilboa. 

An hour passed before Omar would permit Aaron and his fellow 
to stop and rest. 

They sank panting on the ground. The climb had been increas- 
ingly steep, and despite the chill wind that blew, they were perspiring 
heavily. 

With many struggles, Antonius managed to uncover his face. A 
glance about him told where they were. 

“T’ve traveled this road before,” he said. 

“You shall go farther on it this time,’ Omar replied. 

He was leaning against the trunk of a scrub oak. Antonius noted 
that he still wore his rich breastplate, and that his silken turban, with 
its long streamers, was of the hue of the emerald that rested above 
his forehead. 

“As soon as your leg is healed,” said Omar. “You will rest in 
pleasant company—with Maryam and her family.” He smiled signi- 
ficantly. “When you are once more able to walk, we will leave, in 
search of high adventure.” 

By this time Antonius had divested himself of the wrappings 
that had covered the dead man. “How will your servant escape from 
the inn?” he inquired, 

Omar showed his white teeth. ‘““My servant,” he said, “will join 
us where we camp tonight.” 

“But how? They will seize him when he leaves the inn,” per- 
sisted the soldier. 

“He has ways of passing that you know not of,” Omar said, still 
smiling. ‘And do not ask—until you have been longer in my company. 
You will learn many things, Antonius, if you remain with me.” 

The twilight, always brief in Palestine, had turned to darkness. 
A light snow had sprinkled the topmost peaks of the mountains and 
the white summits showed dimly against the clouded sky. Antonius 
shivered . 

“Here,” said the shepherd, rising. He took off the black mantle 
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that the servant had given him, and wrapped it around the soldier. 

Picking up the poles at one end of the stretcher, he waited until 
his fellow-bearer had raised the other end to his shoulders. They set 
off again, scrambling up the steep slope. 

Aaron was in the lead, and asked for no directions. They came 
to a gully, heavily overgrown with brush. Descending to the bottom 
of this ravine, Aaron dropped the poles of the stretcher from his 
shoulders to his knees. Then, crouching, he began making his way 
through the thick growth. The brambles scratched Antonius’ face. 

“Give me my shield!” he called. 

The bearers halted, and Omar, laughing, came up and delivered 
to the soldier the curved slab of bull-hide and iron. Antonius laid it 
over his face, his forearm through the loops inside, and ordered: 

“Forward !”” 

The bearers proceeded, and the soldier, his flesh guarded from 
scratches, sang contentedly as he was borne along the intricate course 
Aaron followed. 

The shallow gully had grown into a deep crevasse before they 
had been under way in it for half an hour. The walls rose high, and 
when Antonius peeped from under his shield, the opening of the ravine 
above him showed only a narrow streak of sky. Around was absolute 
darkness, so black that he could not see Aaron before him, nor Omar’s 
servant in the rear. 

There came a scuffing, and the rolling of rocks. The stretcher 
was swung sharply to the right. Antonius could feel that they were 
descending a deep declivity. The dim light of the sky disappeared. 
The air about him was warmer, but damp, smelling of decayed fungus. 
The “pat, pat” of the bare feet of Aaron and the servant, and the 
footfalls of Omar echoed faintly. 

“This is a cave,” Antonius said. 

“Oh, most learned soldier, you are right,” said Omar, chuckling. 
“Such a cave as you never saw before—and are not likely to find 
again.” 

Antonius reached out his hands on one side, and then on the 
other. His fingers touched cold rock wall. 

Presently he could see a reddish gleam on the roof of the pas- 
sageway above him. It grew brighter. 

Aaron, in the lead, turned a corner, and suddenly they were in a 
great open cavern, in the center of which burned a fire. There were 
figures moving about the blaze. Antonius noted that the smoke rose 
straight upward, disappearing in crevices of the stone roof. 

A woman came toward them, her figure black against the crimson 
background of the fire. 

“Maryam!” cried Antonius, in delight, as she reached his side. 
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“T am Maryam,” she said gravely. ‘Word came yesterday that 
you would be here tonight.” 

“Yesterday?” he said in surprise. “I didn’t know myself that I 
was coming until this evening.” 

Omar interposed. “You were ill-informed,” he said. “My serv- 
ant brought word while you were lying in the roof that you would 
come.” 

As the glittering stranger spoke, Maryam drew away as if in fear. 
He did not look at her, but pointed his finger at a man who rested, at 
a distance from the fire, against the wall of the cave. 

Antonius strained his eyes. The bearers had set him upon the 
ground, and he slowly arose to a sitting posture. 

“The Arabian chief!” he gasped. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
When Red Showed in Antonius’ Eyes 


6< HE Arabian chief,” confirmed Omar. “And it would be better 
T if he were somewhere else. The other refugees here will not 
eat with him, nor sleep near him, nor permit him to touch * 

their food, nor touch anything upon which he has laid his hand.” 

The chief was glowering at Antonius, his coal-black eyes snap- 
ping in the firelight. 

“T cannot speak his tongue,’ Antonius said to Omar, “but tell 
him that Antonius, the Roman soldier, says he is a good fighter, and 
that Antonius bears no grudge.” 

Omar obligingly translated. The Arabian snapped out a brief 
sentence. 

“He says,’ Omar remarked, laughing, “that when his wound is 
healed, he will drive his knife into you.” 

“Ho!” Antonius joined the stranger in his mirth. “We should 
fight our duel now—a man with a broken leg against a man with a 
hole in his back!’ He roared with laughter over this diverting fancy. 
Then he spoke to Omar again. “Tell him that I have fought many 
enemies, and hated none of them. And tell him that there are no taboos 
among the Romans—I will eat with him, and drink with him, and play 
at dice with him—and- when we are well, if he likes I will fight with 
him.” 

The stranger repeated the words in Arabic. The chief listened, 
and reluctantly replied, though more softly. 

“He wants you to return his sword—he says the one that lies on 
your right side is his,” Omar told Antonius. 

“So it is,” the soldier cheerfully replied. ‘Laila stole it, as well 
as the arms of his followers.” He lifted the curved blade. “Aaron has 
returned my own weapon. Tell the chief I will give this back to him, 
if he will quit scowling, and muttering curses in his beard, and will be 
a pleasing companion in the cave.” 

Once more Omar translated, and at the end, the Arabian held 
out his hand, with a rather wry smile. Antonius tossed the sword 
across the stone floor. The chief seized it, and thrust it through his 
girdle with a grunt of satisfaction. Then he spoke again. 

“He wants to know what has become of the she-devil who fought 
him in the inn,” Omar said. He was giving every evidence of enjoy-— 
ing the situation, and his eyes twinkled as he spoke. 

“Laila ran away—afraid of Herod’s officers,’ Antonius supplied. 

The Arabian was fumbling on the rocky floor beside him, under 
a woolen garment that made a little heap, beneath his elbows. He drew 
forth a round, thin loaf of bread, and held it out to Antonius. 
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“He means that you are to break bread with him and thenceforth 
be friends,” Omar explained. He took a portion of the loaf from the 
chief, and carried it to Antonius, who lay four or five paces distant. 
The soldier bit into the bread with a pleasant smile at the Arabian. 
The latter gravely held his crust aloft, and took a morsel of it in his 
mouth. Then he bowed his head, and Antonius responded. 

“Peace is declared,” Omar said. ‘He will not stab you in your 
sleep now.” 

Maryam had stood listening through this conversation. Aaron 
had gone to the fire, and squatted down beside it, talking in a low tone 
with a man whose back was to Antonius, and who had not turned. 

Omar swung on his heel, and walked toward the narrow passage 
through which they had entered. 

“T leave you now,” he said, turning as he reached the portal. 
“You men must make ready more food, for it may be that others from 
the village will be coming here, in flight, before another night has 
gone.” 

He stooped his head to avoid a rocky shelf that extended across 
the top of the opening, and with his servant following after, strode 
away. The sound of his sword, striking its hilt against the edges of 
his breastplate, could be heard for a moment or two. 

The man who sat beside Aaron arose, when Omar had gone. 

“I am glad the stranger has left us,” he said. He turned, and 
Antonius could see that it was Jared, Maryam’s father. 

“I bid you welcome, soldier,’ said Jared, walking to the soldier’s 
side. “And I thank you for your part in setting me free from the 
prison, and for the gold that you sent to me by my daughter here.” 

Aaron turned his head, and looked into Antonius’ eyes. The 
soldier had the grace to stammer a trifle, but Jared interrupted. 

“Fortune has followed us, even into the wilderness,’ he said. 
“Aaron the shepherd found on the floor of the house you occupied, 
two pieces of gold and bore them to me.” 

Antonius cast a startled glance at the old shepherd. 

“TI told Jared there was a secret about those pieces of gold,” 
Aaron said, still with his eyes steadily on the soldier, “but I did not 
tell him what it was.” 

“T thank you,” said Antonius. Then to Jared: “I am almost 
ashamed. I, too, know the secret of those pieces of gold.” 

“You have protected my family,” said Jared gently, “and if there 
is a secret that you and Aaron do not wish to tell me, then I know it 
is a secret that I should not hear.” 

Antonius cleared his throat, and in some relief changed the sub- 
ject. “How does the Arabian chance to be here?” he asked. 

“He was borne here by his own men, who went away at once,” 
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Jared said. ‘““Then came Omar, who laid a handful of silver at his side, 
with which the messenger was to buy food for this chief.” 

“Who is your messenger?” the soldier pursued. 

“Whoever chances to be coming into the mountain from Jezreel,” 
Jared replied. He had seated himself on the ground beside Antonius. 
“This, soldier, is an ancient hiding place, known to the men of the 
village for more than a thousand years. It has been their refuge in 
many wars, when they were sore pressed, and the path to it is a secret 
that is never told except from father to son.” 

“Yet Omar knew it,’ objected Anotnius. 

The old man shook his head sadly. “Omar knows much that is 
hidden in the minds of other men,” he said. “I wish he never would 
cross our path again, for I fear him.” 

“And I fear him.” Maryam still stood at Antonius’ side, and 
echoed her father’s words with fervor. 

“Why, he was the means of your rescue from prison,” the soldier 
exclaimed, “‘and he set me free when I was trapped in the roof of 
the inn, and he has given me gold—or told me how to get it.” 

“Yet,” said Jared, “every move that he inspires turns out to be 
evil, and full of woe. Was it he that instructed you how to get the 
gold from Ezra?” He shot the question at Antonius, thrusting his 
head forward, watching the soldier with intent eyes. , a 

Antonius rubbed ‘his hand over his scalp. “Well, now,” he said, — 
“T did get gold from Ezra, and—yes, I had talked with Omar. All he 
said was that I might get my money from the next man who came to 
the inn.” 

“And Ezra gave you seven pieces of gold for keeping silent about 
me, and about him,” Jared said, dropping his words deliberately. 
“Have you that gold, soldier?” 

“It is gone—an officer of Herod’s court took it.” | 

“Have you anything of value that he ever gave you?” The vil- 
lager’s tone was triumphant. 
“Nothing—the money all slipped through my fingers,” Antonius — 
said. 

Jared arose, looking huge in the flickering light of the fire. 
Stretching his long arm toward the soldier, he said: “I tell you, sol- 
dier—you have been tempted by a man of evil, and the reward he 
gives crumbles in your hands, and is gone. His words are fair, his 
face is open and seems that of a friend, yet what comes of all he does, 
and all he offers?’ He leaned far over, and hissed: “Evil! And pain!” 

He breathed deeply for a moment, before he went on. “It 
seemed a kindness when he sent his man to buy my escape from prison, 
yet in my heart I feel that I would better have stayed.” 

He slowly turned away, and walked to the fire. Antonius, pon- 
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dering, heard a sound behind him. Twisting his neck, so he could see, 
he beheld Omar, standing in the entrance to the cave. The stranger 
held his finger to his lips, cautioning the soldier to silence. Then he 
stepped backward, into the ink-black corridor, and vanished. As An- 
tonius turned his head again, toward the fire, he caught the eye of the 
Arabian chief. The man was smiling, significantly, and he made a 
motion to show that he, too, had seen the stranger. 
“Why do you wear that strange expression?’ Maryam asked. 

Antonius started. He had forgotten that the girl was there. 
“Why—” said the soldier, and hesitated. “I saw—why do you ask?” 

She laid her hand upon his arm. “Your eyes are blue,” she said, 
“but I would have sworn, when you turned, that there was a red light 
glowing in them—yet you did not face the fire!” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
The Peephole in the Rock 


NTONIUS brushed his hand across his eyes. 

A “Maryam,” he said, “who else is in the cave? It is so 
large—there are other men beyond the fire.” 

“My father’s two men-servants,” she said, “and my mother’s 
maids. Only the Arabian is here, aside from us, and Aaron there. Men 
come secretly from the village, though—albeit none has come today.” 

“They can’t come,” Antonius said. “A guard is posted at every 
house, and no man may leave the village, nor enter it, without a pass 
from the captain of the troops. I came out disguised as a dead man.” 

He laughed, as he told the girl how Omar had substituted him for 
the unfortunate who had been stung by a deadly snake. 

“And I think,” he concluded, “that Omar’s servant still is in the 
roof in hiding. I do not see how he can get out.” 

There was a footfall in the rear. Antonius turned. 

A man was approaching from the door—the self-same servant 
whom he had left in the roof of the inn. 

The soldier stared. The servant approached him, bowed, and laid 
upon his lap Antonius’ helmet. 

“My master bade me say he brought this, as far as the entrance 
to the cave, but he forgot to give it to you.” : 

The servant withdrew, Antonius watching with every evidence of. 
amazement. 

“How that man escaped is beyond my power to imagine,” he 
marveled. “A guard stood before the door, and every passage from — 
the village was crowded with Herod’s men.” 

He thought deeply. “Aaron,” he called. 

The old shepherd turned from the fire, into which he had been 
gazing silently. 

“Too many people know the way to this cave,’ Antonius con- 
tinued. ‘You and I have served in the wars. We should take precau- 
tion. Have you never set a guard over the entrance, so word can come 
to us if anyone approaches?” 

Aaron smiled, indulgently. “For ten centuries there has been a 
guard protecting every man and woman who sought refuge here,” he 
said. “Jared, assist me.” 

They came to Antonius, and lifted the poles of his stretcher, on 
which he still lay. Carrying him around the fire, they entered a sort 
of alcove, made by an opening in the solid rock wall. 

“The firelight does not flicker here,’ Aaron said, ‘and no sound 
from the main body of the cave can be heard when you are here. 
Listen! I shall step back and call.” 
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He laid down his end of the stretcher, and Jared followed the 
movement. Antonius lay, listening, as the old man moved out of sight. 
There was no sound save Antonius’ own breathing, and that of Jared. 

Aaron reappeared. “I shouted—yet I know you heard noth- 
ing,” he said. 

“Not a sound,” replied Antonius. 

“It is a thing noted by our forefathers,” said Aaron, “and known 
from generation to generation. Now sit up.” 

The soldier obeyed. His eyes came level with a slit in the rock. 
The firelight did not reach the alcove. About him was complete dark- 
ness, except for the opening in the stone. Through it he could see the 
outline of leaves, moved by a breeze against the dim grey background 
of the sky. 

“This window looks out upon the path to the cave,” Jared said, 
taking up the explanation. ‘Beneath it is a chasm which no man can 
leap, and the wall of rock above is smooth. Yet any man approaching 
the hiding place must pass here, not twenty feet away, a full half hour 
before he can traverse the ravine, and come to the entrance. This 
window is our guard. Look more closely.” 

Antonius peered into the darkness. Faintly, from outside, came 
the sound of a footfall. A man presently appeared, moving along a 
path, cut from a steep slope opposite him. 

“The servant who bore one end of your stretcher, when you 
came,” whispered Aaron. “He has been on his way steadily since his 
departure. If you wait you will see Omar pass.” 

They waited in silence, the two men crouching by the soldier’s 
side. 
Aften ten minutes, Aaron said: “It is strange that he does not 
come. He should have followed after his servant.” 

Antonius did not tell him that Omar had lingered to overhear 
Jared’s denunciation of him. He only said: “Let us wait.” 

Fifteen minutes more went by before there came from without 
the sound of another wayfarer. The tall figure of the stranger swept 
into view. They could see his mantle fluttering in the gloom, and the 
glint of his breastplate. 

As he came to a point opposite them, his head turned, and he 
waved his hand. 

“Did he see us?” asked Antonius, whispering. 

“It is impossible to see into this opening, by night or by day,” 
said Jared gravely. “He only surmised that someone was here on 
watch. I do not know how or where he learned the secret of the cave.” 

They picked up the stretcher, and carried the soldier back into 
the main part of the cavern. They found Maryam and her mother 
sitting by the fire. 
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“Jared,” Aaron said, as they settled themselves beside the blaze, 
“I must go out again tonight to bring food. If more are coming from 
the village, not only will our supplies run low, but the danger of 
traveling on the mountain paths increases.” 

“Do you believe that Omar was right—that others will come?” 
asked Jared. 

“He spoke the truth,” the shepherd said soberly. “Jacob the 
publican is hated by many, and hates in return. He struck at you 
with his malice, and he will strike at others. The disappearance of 
this soldier, the flight of the Arabian woman, the coming of the Arabian 
band into the village, your own escape from prison, your family van- 
ishing from home—all these things will cause Herod anxiety—and 
with kings and Tetrarchs, anxiety and cruelty are twins.” 

Jared sighed. “So others of the village will be borne away to 
prison—tortured, perhaps. And all because an Arabian band bore me 
away, and this soldier here, helpless and unwilling.” 

Antonius glanced at him. Plainly there was no sarcasm in his 
tone. 

“How do you know that I went unwillingly?” the soldier asked, 
his eyes twinkling. 

The villager gave him an answering smile. “I was beside you 
when you sought to slay this chief, who lies behind us,” he said. “It 
was a good blow, fiercely struck, And I saw him wound you with his 
spear.” 

“A trifling cut,” said Antonius. “It has almost healed. Indeed, I 
had forgotten it.” 

“Yet he struck to kill,’ said Jared. “Had you not been there, 
I think he would have killed me, in his wrath. I have many things to 
thank you for, Antonius.” 

Maryam silently arose, and going to a corner, poured a cup full 
of wine from a goat-skin. Bowing before her father, she asked his 
permission to offer it to Antonius. 

“For kindness, and goodness, to those who are weak,” she said, 
as she handed the cup to the soldier. 

He took the vessel, and drank. ‘Never before,” he said, reminis- 
cently, “has any person of a conquered race said that I was good!” 

“But you are good beneath your rough talk,’ she said. “And now 
that you are growing your beard, you are more comely.” 

He dropped the cup, and passed his hand over his chin. “I meant 
to shave,” he protested, “but I had nothing to shave with!” 

The girl emitted a little sigh. “The youth whom I met in the 
fields, and of whom I told you, had a beautiful full beard,” she said. 

“Confound the youth!” shouted the soldier. “Is this youth to 
pursue me wherever I go?” 
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Maryam clasped her hands. “Have you seen him?” 

“No,” he growled. “And I do not wish to see him.” 

Her father was looking at her affectionately. “It is the rule of 
our people,” he said, “that the fathers and mothers select the husbands 
for their daughters. But the man I had chosen fears to marry the 
daughter of an outlaw.” He stopped to gaze into the fire. “So, if ever 
we find this youth, and he is worthy, I shall choose him for my daugh- 
ter’s spouse.” 

The girl knelt before him, touching her forehead to the ground. 
He raised her, with gentle hands. ‘But first,” he said, “we must find 
him. And, my daughter, we cannot seek him.” 

“But he is seeking us,” she said, with simple faith. “I know—he 
even asked the Arabian woman about me.” 

The desert chief, sitting behind the little circle, had been listening 
to the talk, shifting his gaze from one to another. 

Now he took his sword, and tapped sharply on the stone floor. 
They all turned, and he beckoned to Antonius. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
More Refugees Come 


66 E wants me to come to him, but it is hard for me to move,” 
H Antonius said. 
The Arabian continued to beckon, in Syrian fashion, 
stretching his arm straight before him and moving it downward. 

The soldier considered, and then began to hitch himself across 
the stone floor, pulling himself forward with his elbow. Aaron and 
Jared looked after him curiously, not offering to help. 

“The Arabian is not our friend,’ Maryam explained, timidly, 
from the other side of the fire. 

The desert chief patted Antonius on the arm, when the soldier 
reached his side. His brows drew together, in deep thought, his eyes 
still fixed upon the soldier. At last he began making careful motions, 
watching to see if Antonius understood. 

The soldier looked at him blankly. 

With greater vigor, the Arabian began again. He pointed to the 
entrance to the cave, then to the alcove where Antonius had seen the 
rock window of the cavern, then indefinitely into the distance. 

“Zerin!” he said. “Zerin!” 

Antonius shook his head. 

Aaron’s voice was upraised behind him. “That is the Arabian 
name for Jezreel,” he said. 

The soldier gave a sign that now he understood. The chief showed 
immense satisfaction. He lifted his sword, and began whirling it about 
his head, chopping downward from time to time, as if hacking at the 
head of an enemy. When he stopped, exhausted from the exertion, he 
gazed at Antonius hopefully. 

“You mean there is a battle?” asked the soldier. He drew his 
dagger, and made hostile motions with it. “In Zerin?” 

The Arabian smiled with delight, eagerly patting his hands as a 
token of approval. “Zerin! Zerin!’’ he repeated, and chopped at the 
floor with his sword. 

Then, with two fingers of each hand, he gravely imitated upon 
the floor the movement of men marching. He touched his sword. 
Immediately his fingers, on the rock pavement, began to run. The 
fingers tangled. His fists clashed together. 

Raising his eye, he gazed with anxiety into Antonius’ face. 

The soldier nodded violently. 

“He is telling me that there is fighting in Jezreel,” he called to 
the men beside the fire. 

“See if you can learn who is in the battle,’ answered Jared. He 
arose, and with Aaron came to where the soldier and the chieftain lay. 
“Herod’s guards may be slaughtering the townspeople.” 
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Antonius touched the chief on the knee, and then pointed first to 
Aaron, then to Jared, and then in the direction of the village, with 
his eyebrows raised in inquiry. 

The chief made motions of denial. With his forefinger he touched 
his own costume, and pointed toward Jezreel. 

“Arabians!” cried Aaron. “He means the Arabians are fighting!” 

The chief could not comprehend the words. Sinking back, pallid 
from overexertion, he again patted Antonius on the arm, and rested. 

Without a word, Aaron walked swiftly to the alcove, where one 
of Jared’s menservants had squatted on his heels, watching the window. 
The servant came out, and took his place—a little distance from the 
fire. 

“Tf there is fighting, and any of the villagers can flee, those who 
believe themselves in danger from Herod will come here,” Jared ex- 
plained. “Those who do not fear Herod, but merely want to escape 
the fighting, will go down into the plain. It has ever been so—the 
cave is only for those who are in mortal danger.” 

Antonius stirred impatiently. “If there is fighting: I would like 
to be there,” he said. “Do you suppose that a great force of Arabians 
has attacked the town?” 

The villager puzzled over the question. “If a great force had 
come across the mountains, surely we would know it before now, for 
swift runners would bring word,’ he said. “They could not have 
circled the valley past Bethshean, for there is a regiment there. I do 
not understand.” 

“Well,” said Antonius, philosophically, “if there is a battle, and I 
can’t be in it, and can’t even see it, I might as well sleep.” 

Without more ado, he rolled over the hard floor, and placing his 
arm beneath his head, closed his eyes. 

Jared returned to the fire, which he replenished with wood from 
a heap that lay against one wall of the cave. Maryam, her mother, 
and the maidservants withdrew a little distance, and dragging out mat- 
tresses from a heap, back in the shadows, themselves prepared for 
slumber. 

The men-servants looked inquiringly at their master. He nodded 
in approval, and they moved back into an alcove, opposite the one in 
which Aaron watched, and recited their evening prayer. 

Presently the cave was still, except for the crackling of the sticks 
upon the fire. Jared, awake, sat brooding over the flame. The soldier 
and the Arabian chief slept side by side. 

Three hours later Antonius awakened, with a start. 

There was a movement of feet upon the floor. His eyes wide 
opened, strained themselves to see, for the fire had died down to glow- 
ing coals. 
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He saw four men moving past him. 

“Halt!” he ordered sharply, drawing his sword. 

The Arabian sprang to wakefulness beside him, and his weapon, 
too, glinted in the gloom. ; 

“Peace, soldier,” came the voice of Aaron. “These are friends.” 

The soldier, blinking, could see now that other men were gath-~ 
ered behind the smouldering fire—six of them, in addition to the four 
who had just passed him. The shepherd was standing at Antonius’ 
shoulder. 

“Are they from Jezreel?’’ demanded the soldier. “Did they bring 
word of the battle?” 

“They did,’ Aaron said. “And a strange battle it was. There 
came, just after nightfall, the sound of horses, running, and the war- 
cry of Arabians. The guards at the houses, and those who were 
camped, rallied in the market place. Two spearsmen—men from the 
desert—were caught in a circle of the troops. They fought their way 
out. A shouting came from the edge of the village. Herod’s guards 
rushed thither. The attackers retired, the guards in pursuit. And 
while the soldiers of Herod were running after the Arabians, these, 
our neighbors, stole away, and came to the cave.” 

“But how did the battle come out?” inquired Antonius. 

“Our neighbors do not know—they came away. These are the 
ones who feared being questioned further by the inquisitors.” 

“If I had seen a battle in progress, I’d have stayed,” said the 
soldier in annoyance. “How many Arabians were in the attack?” 

“All that our neighbors saw were two—though there was tumult, 
and the cry of battle, further away, by the north well,’ the shepherd 
said. 

“Two Arabians—and these foolish guards of Herod let the vil- 
lagers slip through their fingers!” exclaimed Antonius, disgustedly. 
“They should not be allowed to bear arms! Two Arabians—and they 
put the whole guard into a panic!” . 

He looked at the Arabian chief, in search of sympathy. That 
warrior, however, was looking interestedly from one to the other, in 
the dim glow of the fire, evidently not fully comprehending. Antonius 
set himself to give news to the chief, by the same sign language that 
the desert leader had employed. He marched his fingers along the 
floor, sped one hand against the other, and made motions indicating 
flight. 

A broad smile from the chief greeted the pantomime. 

Two of the men were rekindling the fire, and bright flame from 
small, dried splinters of wood now illuminated the cavern. The 
refugees settled themselves about the blaze, almost wordless. Some 
still were panting as if from a long run. 
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Jared, whom Antonius had missed, made his appearance from the 
alcove. His eyes were twinkling. “Come and see,” he said to Aaron. 

The shepherd followed him toward the window that overlooked 
the approach. When he returned, he was smiling. “In half an hour 
watch the entrance,” he said to Antonius. 

Refusing to explain, he sat upon the floor. The soldier waited, 
listening to the melancholy conversation of the newcomers, and glanc- 
ing now and again at the rocky portal. 

Finally there came a sound—a man’s voice, upraised and scolding. 

In the door appared a tall figure, urged forward from behind by 
a smaller man. Antonius burst into laughter. The first comer was 
the austere Pharisee whom he had seen before. The man who shoved 
him, and denounced him the while, was Ezra, the rotund village elder. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


A Pharisee Comes and Goes 


S Ezra loosened his hold of the Pharisee, the latter bent his 
back, and prayed aloud. The little elder came bustling to where 
Aaron stood. 

He greeted the men who sat about the fire, but paused to speak 

to the old shepherd and Antonius. 

“He didn’t want to come!” he said, indignantly, motioning to- 
ward the Pharisee. 

“Then why didn’t you leave him in the village?” inquired An- 
tonius, laughing. 

“For his own sake,” returned Ezra, “and also for mine—a little.” 
He glanced at the man who stood, still bowing, in the shadows at the 
entrance of the cave. “He saw me talking once with the Arabian 
woman,” he went on, “and besides, he is the only Pharisee in the vil- 
lage.” 

“What difference does that make?” pursued the soldier. 

“Why, the Pharisees frown upon Herod and all his works, even 
more than the rest of us do. Don’t you know that they are a secret 
order, sworn to preserve Judaism against taint from the Gentiles, 
and corruption from within?’ The elder raised his eyes piously. “A 
Pharisee always is saintly—his voice here gained some of its former 
irritation—“and is terribly hard to get along with. They make the 
rest of us live by their rules. But,’ he added, “I did not want him 
to be taken and tortured.” 

“The Pharisees,” said Aaron, interrupting, ‘have done much for 
the Jews. They number only six thousand in all the land, but they 
have held the children of Israel together against contamination by the 
heathen. Their rules are strict, but they are harder upon themselves 
than upon us.” 

Antonius was watching the Pharisee curiously. The man was 
bending until the higher fringes of his mantle touched the ground. 

“Why didn’t he run away on his own account?” the soldier asked. 

“They won't fight at all, unless they are attacked,’ Ezra an- 
swered, looking at the Pharisee with disfavor. ‘And they won’t run 
away. And if a woman be drowning, they won’t save her—because 
they would be defiled.” 

The old shepherd sighed. “It must be a great trial to be so good,” 
he said. “They pray at encountering any adventure—as he is praying 
now. They pray on entering a town, and leaving it, and on every 
other occasion—and the longer the prayer, the better.” 

The Pharisee seemed bent on proving Aaron’s words, for his 
voice continued to rise and fall, out of the shadow. 
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At length he was done. He walked forward a few paces, and 
stopped. His eyes first fell upon the soldier, and he drew back. 
Glancing at the Arabian chief, who was observing him with interest, 
he moved farther away, and drew his robes about him. 

“You are gentiles, and unclean,” explained Aaron. 

The Pharisee’s gaze was on the robe the shepherd wore—the 
black garment that he had procured from Omar‘s servant. 

“And I am unclean, too,’ said Aaron sadly. “He knows this is 
not my mantle—perhaps he recognizes whence it came. Yet I have no 
other to wear when I am purified!” 

With stately dignity, the Pharisee turned his back upon them 
all, and stalked away toward the entrance. Ezra ran after him, and 
standing before him, pushed wtih his hands upon the tall man’s bosom. 

“Help me keep him here, somebody!” cried the elder. 

The shepherd walked to his side. “Let him go, Ezra,” he said. 
“He will be contaminated in the eyes of his brethren if he stays among 
us—and this soldier, and the man from the desert, make it worse.” 

“But,” wailed the elder, “if he reports that he saw me speaking 
with Laila, I am lost!” 

“Let him go,” repeated the shepherd. He looked with kindness 
into the stern face of the Pharisee. “He will tell nothing against you, 
for his mind is fixed upon the Law, and not on idle words beside the 
road.” 

Ezra stepped aside, and his late captive moved away, vanishing 
into the darkness of the outer corridor. 

The little elder sighed. ‘And I had so much trouble to get him 
here,” he lamented. 

“How did you persuade him to start?” inquired Jared, who had 
come out from his alcove. 

“With this,” said Ezra. He produced a knife from the folds of 
his cloak. “I prodded him in the back!” 

Antonius burst into a roar of laughter, in which, after a moment, 
Jared and Aaron joined. 

When they had~subsided a little, the soldier asked if Ezra had 
further news of the battle in the village. 

“T have no word,” the elder said, tucking his knife away. “It 
chanced that I was hiding. My servant came, and told me to run for 

my life—that the guards were pursuing an enemy. So I ran, picking 
up the Pharisee by the way.’ 

With Aaron and Jared he went to the fire, where the other 
refugees were falling asleep. The shepherd took Jared’s place in the 
alcove, and the cave settled down again to quiet. 

Antonius awakened, much refreshed, at the sound of voices about 
him. 
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“Ts it morning?” he asked. 

One of the villagers pointed to an oval of light that lay upon 
the floor, shining from the slit in the alcove. The soldier blinked and 
sat up. With a friendly smile at the Arabian, he called for water, to 
wash his face and hands. 

A hand-maiden from Jared’s household brought him a basin, 
Maryam coming with her. 

“There is a spring in the farther end of the cave,” Maryam ex- 
plained, as the soldier splashed the cold water upon his face. 

She gave him a linen cloth to dry himself. ‘Strange word has 
come from Jezreel,’ she said. “Another neighbor has arrived, and 
he says that only four Arabians were in the party that fought Herod’s 

uards.” 
A Antonius reached over and touched the chief’s knee. Pointing to 
the other’s garment, then toward the village, he held up four fingers 
inquiringly. The Arabian smiled broadly, and nodded. 

“This chieftain knew about the attack, though he was not there,” 
the soldier said to Maryam. “And he knew that only four men drew 
away the guard. I think he planned it.” 

He questioned the chief with his eyes, and pointed at him. 

“You?” he asked. “You? Did you plan the attack?” 

The Arabian’s face was puzzled for a moment, and then lighted. 
He made a negative movement, and with his forefinger touched his 
forehead again, and then, with his palm, rubbed his chest, pointing 
immediately to a circlet of gold that he wore around his wrist. 

“His forehead, and a gold breastplate—Oh!” Antonius spoke 
triumphantly. “He means Omar! The emerald on his forehead, you 
know, and his golden armor.” 

“Then,” the girl said dejectedly, “there is something wrong. I 
fear Omar, and all he does.” 

She went back to the group of women, her head low. 

Across the cavern from Antonius, a dozen men were sitting in a 
circle, talking earnestly. The platters and cups beside them showed 
that they had breakfasted. The sight reminded the soldier that he 
was hungry, and he raised his voice in a demand for food. 

The same maid, who had brought the basin, came with a platter 
of bread, cheese, olives and dried figs, which she set on the ground 
between Antonius and the Arabian. Both dipped their hands into the 
dish, and ate with appetite. A man-servant brought a jug of milk. 
The chief poured his portion of the drink into a cup that lay beside 
him. Antonius tilted the jug and drank from it. 

“If you could only speak Latin, or the tongue of these people 
here,” Antonius said, sociably, “we could have pleasant times to- 
gether.” 
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The chief smiled at him, but did not answer. 

“Never mind—don’t speak,” the soldier went on. “I know you 
don’t understand, but I like to talk, anyway.” 

He finished his meal, and wiped his hands on the towel the maid 
had left him. 

None of the villagers, except his three acquaintances, had ap- 
proached him. Two of these—Jared and Aaron—were missing, but 
he espied Ezra, leaning against a shoulder of rock. 

“Where are my friends?” he called, across the cave. 

Ezra arose, and was coming to him, when a noise outside halted 
him. He gave an exclamation, and drew back. A man, with a bright- 
striped mantle, hurried into the room, followed by three others. 

All were armed, with swords and lances. The villagers tumbled 
hastily to a far corner of the cave, with cries of fear. Antonius drew 
his sword. 

“Your men!”’ he said to the chief, pointing. 

The newcomers hesitated, and then hurled themselves at An- 
tonius with a shout. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Antonius Wins a Fortune 


NTONIUS swung his sword, and dashed aside the spear-heads 
A that were aimed at his bosom. 

A sharp, quick order came from the chief who lay beside 
him. The tribesmen drew back. The chieftain spoke swiftly, in Arabic. 
His men dropped their lances upon the ground, with a clatter, and 
prostrated themselves at Antonius’ feet, touching the ground with their 
foreheads. 

The soldier tucked his sword into its sheath. 

“Come on, you people back there!’ he shouted to the frightened 
villagers. “These fellows are friends of mine—now.” 

Ezra was the first to advance. The Arabians had risen, and were 
standing behind their chief, looking doubtfully at the refugees. 

“T fought all these men in the village inn,’ Antonius explained 
cheerfully to the little elder. “Three of them I wounded. These four 
are all that are left. I think they intended to finish the quarrel right 
here, but their chief stopped them.” 

“TI saw them advance, and I believed you were lost,” said Ezra. 
“But how did they find their way here, and why did they come?” 

“For refuge probably,” Antonius said. “I think they’re the ones 
who assailed the village and drew Herod’s guards away from your 
houses. You owe them shelter.” 

“It is written,” said Ezra, “that if a man’s bitterest enemies come 
to his house, and ask admittance, he shall receive them and defend 
them unto death.” 

He called to the group that watched, from the other side of the 
fire. Two men, after some delay, advanced, bringing food and drink, 
which they set on the floor before the newcomers. 

“But how do we know they will not attack us, as we sleep?” pur- 
sued Ezra, anxiously. “They do not know our customs.” 

“T think the chief will order them to keep peace,” Antonius said. 
“However, I’ll see.” 

Touching the desert leader upon the knee, he drew his sword 
from its sheath, and with elaborate ceremony passed it to his late 
enemy, motioning with his other hand toward the four silent men 
against the wall. 

The chief gravely took the sword, handing Antonius his own in 
exchange. Looking up at his followers, he pointed at the ground. One 
by one, the tribesmen laid their swords beside Antonius. He picked 
up the weapons, and handed them hilt first to the chief. His own 
short, two-edged blade was passed from man to man, and the last of 
the Arabians returned it to him. He gave back to the chief that war- 
rior’s own curved sword, with a flourish, 
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“Everything is all right,’ the soldier said to Ezra. “These 
Arabians and I are brothers of the sword, now, and we'll never hack 
at one another again—except by agreement. You, and your neighbors, 
are under my protection. You may sleep in peace.” 

The little elder breathed a sigh of relief. His friends settled 
themselves again upon the ground, and resumed a discussion that ap- 
peared to interest them deeply. 

“What are they talking about?” Antonius asked, indicating the 
group. 

“The heavy taxes,” Ezra said. “The burden becomes heavier and 
heavier, so it is scarcely to be borne.” 

He joined his neighbors. Antonius, seeking diversion, got’ out 
his dagger, and by friendly motions at the Arabian chief proposed a 
game. The tribesman watched him intently, as he tossed the sharp- 
pointed instrument, trying to make it fall into particular squares on 
the border of his mantle. Catching the idea, the chief joined in. 

Soon they were deep in the pastime. The chief, after several 
skillful throws, drew out a handful of small silver from his pouch, and 
shoved one of the largest pieces toward the soldier. 

Antonius scratched his head. He had no money. The chief saw 
his dilemma, and smiled. Reaching over, he tapped the huge ruby 
that adorned the hilt of the soldier’s dagger. Then he pushed all his 
money forward in a heap, and laid beside it his own dirk, his sword, 
and a silver anklet that he wore. Disengaging from his wrist his broad 
golden bracelet, he added that to the pile. 

Raising his eyebrows, he challenged Antonius. 

“My ruby is worth more than all that,’ said the soldier. “But 
never mind—a game’s a game.” 

He made three tosses of his knife. Then, intently, he leaned for- 
ward to watch as the chief carefully poised his own dagger, and threw. 
The point missed the embroidered square on Antonius’ mantle by a 
hair’s breadth. The second toss went squarely in the center. He had 
tied the soldier’s skill, so far. The third throw was to be decisive— 
Antonius had placed the point in the center. 

The chief missed. 

Without a change of expression he pushed his money, his orna- 
ments and his weapons toward Antonius, while the latter crowed with 

lee. 

“T’ll play you for your mantle and tunic,’ he proposed, pointing 
to those garments with his finger so the chief would understand. 

The Arabian flashed a smile at him, but refused. Instead, with a 
snap of his fingers and a flourish, he ordered his followers to give him 
their swords and lances, their daggers and the ornaments they wore. 

They obeyed, and gathered more closely around the gamesters. 
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Again Antonius made three casts. Again the chief followed suit 
—and lost. 

The Arabian frowned. Consideringly, his eye ran over his four 
tribesmen. He reached out slowly, took the largest of the warriors by 
the wrist, and pulled him forward. 

With motions, he offered his follower as a wager against the heap 
of weapons and gold and silver that lay beside the soldier. 

Grinning broadly, Antonius consented. 

By this time, the villagers had drifted to the side of the two 
injured men, and stooping, they watched with breathless interest as 
the soldier and the chieftain cast their daggers. 

The Arabian gave a sharp exclamation. He had lost once more, 

Antonius seized his newly-won slave, and made him stand at his 
back. 

“T’m rich again!” crowed the soldier to the men of Jezreel. “I’ve 
won an armory, money, and a warrior to serve me.” 

The chief’s face was flushed with wrath. He jerked two others of 
his remaining men before the soldier, and gestured that he was ready 
to resume play. 

He lost, and with a sort of strangled roar, shoved his unlucky 
fellows toward the victorious Roman. 

Antonius shook with glee. The chief was savagely offering his 
remaining tribesman. The soldier held up his hand. 

“Too much,” he said. “I need only one.” 

Reaching behind him, he drew forth the last two Arabians whom 
he had won, and with as graceful a bow as he could manage, presented 
them to their late master. 

“It will be an insult if he refuses,” said Ezra, breathlessly, 
watching. 

The chief, however, did not refuse. His brow cleared, and he 
beamed upon his adversary. With much labor and pain, he rose to his 
knees, and stooping, laid his hands upon Antonius’ lap. The soldier 
patted his shoulder. 

The tribesmen who had been restored to their rightful chief were 
breathing heavy sighs of relief. 

“But I’m keeping this fellow,” Antonius said, tapping the arm 
of the first Arabian he had won. ‘“He’ll have to be my legs, while I’m 
disabled.” 

His slave understood, and prostrated himself. Antonius busily 
selected the best of the weapons he had won, and bestowed them upon 
his new servant. One of the daggers he thrust into his own belt, and 
with many smiles, dropped the silver he had acquired in the Arabian’s 
pouch, which Antonius bought from him with one of the coins. 

Finally, with an expansive gesture, he returned to the tribesmen 
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the remainder of the weapons. The chief, overwhelmed, kissed An- 
tonius upon both cheeks. 

“If I go out to the desert when I am well,” said the soldier to 
Ezra, “I shall find fast friends.’ 

There had been a stir among the refugees, as the two men finished 
their game. Looking about him, Antonius saw that Aaron and Jared 
had joined the circle. 

The old shepherd stood, leaning on his staff, his heavy oaken rod 
swinging from his wrist, and a leather sling wrapped around his arm. 
His face was very weary. Jared had sunk upon the floor, as if ex- 
hausted. 

“What news?” Antonius asked. 

“Herod journeyed through Jezreel this morning, and word comes 
that he is full of wrath,’ the shepherd said. ‘Men say that other 
- troops have been summoned, and that the men of the village are to be 
sought and slain, all those who have fled.” 

He turned, and went to the fire. His townspeovle, exclaiming, 
hurried after him. 

Antonius looked at them, thoughtfully. “My friend,’ he said 
to the Arabian, ‘I wish we could understand one another—for I think 
we, too, will have to fight, as allies of these people.” | 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
Omar Brings Word of Peril 
A NTONIUS tapped his sword, and pointed at the entrance of the 


cave, to make plain his meaning. 

The Arabian smiled brilliantly. With his sword in one and 
his dagger in the other, he went through the motions of combat. Indi- 
cating the soldier with his forefinger, he spoke rapidly to his follow- 
ers. They nodded, and rattled their weapons against the wall. 

“I wish I could talk to you men,” Antonius said, wistfully. “You 
are fighters after my own heart.” 

The day wore along, the women cooking over the fire, and serving 
the men in groups. They were careful not to mix the dishes in which 
Antonius and the Arabians were served with those used by the vil- 
lagers. The gentiles, though, were fed as generously as the others. 

Aaron had withdrawn by himself to a distant portion of the 
cave, and sat motionless, his chin resting on his knees, his hands lax 
on the floor beside him. He had remained thus for two hours or more. 
Antonius’ curiosity was aroused, and he called to him. The old shep- 
herd arose, and came to the soldier’s side. 

“What troubles you?” Antonius asked. 

Aaron rested his weight upon his staff. “I mourn my sheep,” he 
said, wearily. “When it became plain that I must flee, I sold them to a 
trader, every one, and placed the money in Ezra’s hands to keep for 
me. But, soldier, my heart is heavy. I knew every ewe by name, and 
had carried every lamb in the bosom of my robe. When I departed 
from their sight, they bleated, and ran to search for me. They knew 
my call, from a distance, and came to me with joy. No man could 
imitate the call, so that it deceived them. 

“They wandered with me across the mountains, and took shelter 
with me from the hot sun, in the shadow of the rocks. When the grass 
has been dry and parched, I have stripped leaves from the trees to 
feed them. I have dressed their injuries. They have been to me like 
children, and, soldier, I love them—and have lost them.” 

His bosom heaved, and two big tears trickled down his withered 
cheeks. 

Antonius, somewhat astonished, sought to comfort him. “You can 
buy more sheep,” he said, “when this trouble is over.” 

“None like those,” Aaron said, gloomily. “They had been mine for 
forty generations—a new brood each year since I was a youth.” He 
rubbed his hand over his eyes. “I took out my sling before dawn this 
morning, hoping to hit one of Herod’s soldiers in revenge for my 
sheep, but Jared prayed me not to draw so near the village.” He 
sighed again. 
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The soldier laughed over the singular outlet that Aaron had 
sought for his grief. 

“If your news is true,” he said, “you'll have a chance to use that 
sling. It is a deadly weapon, in the hand of a man who knows its use.” 
He stroked his chin, thoughtfully. “Have you heard word, Aaron, of 
the Arabian woman—of Laila?” 

“Only this,” Aaron replied. “A man, traveling toward the south, 
said he had seen her in a village near Lake Tiberias, walking alone and 
mournfully, her head cast down. He knew she had fled from Herod’s 
wrath, and asked if he could help her. But she only looked at him, 
and walked on. She seemed to be in grief.” 

“TI am sorry,” the soldier said. “The lot of a widowed woman is 
hard in this land—and Laila, to make it worse, is an alien and an out- 
cast. Yet I wish that she were here.” 

“There are enough in the cave now,” said Aaron. “To bring food 
already is a great task. It must be done secretly, and today I fear 
it cannot be done at all.” 

His surmise proved to be correct. No messengers came from the 
village, and men sent from the cave returned to report that all paths 
into Jezreel, and near it, were barred. 

After a conference, a party of five went out from the cavern, with 
orders to snare sparrows and doves for food. 

“T have seen some cranes, and pelicans, and swans in the marshes 
and the rivers,’ Antonius offered, humorously. He was talking to 
Ezra. At the blank look on the latter’s face, he added: “I only 
meant to jest. I know they are not fit to eat.” 

“It is too bad, too,” said the little elder. “They are numerous 
enough, and are fat.” 

Their discussion ended when the five hunters hastily re-entered. 

“Soldiers are moving across the mountain, and we dare not stir!” 
cried the leader of the party. “They are leaving men to guard the 
path, every fifty paces.” 

“Then,” said Aaron, “we must remain here, until they are gone.” 

‘He turned to Jared and Ezra. “We dare not eat all our food,” 
he said. “We can give each man and woman only a ration large enough 
to sustain life. Our store of food is small!” 

The men silently withdrew to the fire, and sat around it, without 
talking. In the farther end of the cave, the women began to wail. 

The Arabian touched Antonius on the leg, and looked at him in- 
quiringly. The soldier smiled grimly, touched his mouth, then his 
stomach, and made a small circle of his thumb and forefinger, to indi- 
cate a tiny morsel. His companion nodded in understanding, and spoke 
to his followers. They bowed, and half-automatically, tightened the 
broad girdles that they wore about their waists. 
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The day passed, and night came without further news. 

At dawn, the women brought to Antonius and the Arabians each 
a tiny scrap of bread. The men swallowed the bit philosophically, and 
waving away the mouthful of wine that was offered them, drank 
water instead. 

At the end of the day, Aaron told Antonius that all the food 
was gone. 

“We ate too greedily when we first came,” he said. 

Another night went by. Scouting parties that had gone out under 
cover of darkness reported that fires were burning at intervals clear 
across the mountain range, and down to the banks of the Jordan far 
to the east. 

Aaron, who knew every gully and every bit of underbrush on the 
heights, went at daylight, returning to say that Herod’s men were 
searching the mountain methodically, foot by foot. 

“How soon may we expect them here?” Antonius asked. 

“There is only one path to the cave,” the shepherd said, “and the 
beginning of it is concealed from view. Yet, if they search long 
enough and closely enough, by chance it may be found.” 

“Isn't there another way to escape?” 

“None. By struggling from ledge to ledge, in heavy underbrush, 
it is possible to leave the cave by another route, but this leads only to 
a bald summit, where we shall be seen. And the women and the weaker 
men cannot go that way. Even I can scarce accomplish it.” 

He went to the fire, and with his staff, scattered the logs. 

“The smoke creeps into view above,” he explained. “We must 
dwell here without heat, until the time comes for us to go.” 

“We shall die,’ Ezra groaned, dismally. “We cannot live without 
food, and if we go out, we shall be slain.” 

Jared touched the little elder on the arm. “Ezra, my good 
friend,” he said, soberly, “you are brave, I know, when real danger 
threatens. Do not cry out now, and alarm the women, and the men 
whose hearts are not bold.” 

One of his servants, who had been keeping watch in the alcove, 
came and whispered in his ear. 

“Strange!” muttered Jared. He turned to Ezra and Aaron. “My 
man says that Omar the Persian approaches along the path. How 
could he reach it without being seen by Herod’s guards?” 

The villagers stared at one another. “It may be that he guides 
them here!” cried one. He arose, and hurried to the lookout post. 

After a long interval, he returned. “No one follows him,’ he 
said, ‘‘but we should be prepared.” | 

Loosening his robe, he drew a knife from its folds, and placed — 
it in his broad linen belt. The other men followed suit. Turning to- 
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ward the entrance, they waited for Omar to appear, 

In due time he came, and stopped dramatically at the opening. 
With the firelight gone, the cave was in deep gloom, but they could see 
his face, and the faint glisten of his breastplate and the emerald 
above his forehead. 

“My friends,” said the stranger’s deep, rich voice. “You are all 
in danger.” He came nearer. “Herod has just proclaimed that unless 
Jared, his family, the soldier, Antonius, here, Aaron the shepherd, 
the elder Ezra and the others here who have fled are all surrendered 
to him, he will drive every family from the village, and level the 
houses to the ground.” He paused, as the voices of the women rose 
in terror. “And those who are surrendered to him are to die,’ Omar 
concluded. 

A deep silence fell upon the listening group, broken only by the 
moaning of the women. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Omar Retreats Before a Woman 


NTONIUS was the first to speak. 

A “TI am a soldier,” he said, indifferently. “I am willing to 
go out. It is not fitting that I should imperil all the homes 
of Jezreel.” 

Aaron laid his hand gently on the soldier’s wrist. 

“You can do nothing by going alone,’ he said. “And we are not 
your people—you owe us nothing.” He raised his voice. “But I can 
go, and shall do so willingly. I have no wife nor child, and my flock 
that I loved is gone.” 

“T’ll go,” snapped Ezra, decisively. “It may be that Herod will 
be satisfied with me alone. I helped free Jared from prison.” 

Jared himself arose, his kind face alight. “There is only one who 
is really accused among us,” he said, “and that is I. Herod had me 
in prison—and by escaping, I have imperiled you all. I shall go, and 
give myself up to him. It was I who accompanied the Arabians to the 
Jordan—though I did so against my will.” 

“Peace, fools!” 

It was Omar speaking. 

“Do you think?” he asked, his white teeth showing in the gloom, 
“that one of you, or two, or three, will satisfy the wrath of Herod? 
All who go will be tortured until in their pain they confess anything © 
he asks—or until they perish. And the Tetrarch will call for more to 
slay. He fears, and fear has no mercy.” 

He swung forward, his mantle thrown back from his broad should- 
ers, his head high. 

“There is a better way—a way that leads to safety and content.” 
He looked from face to face. “Not one of you can return to your 
home, and remain alive. Behind you are your kin, your wives, and 
children, whom you must not allow to starve.” 

“Tell us your meaning,” said a voice from the circle. 

Omar pointed toward the east. ‘Beyond the mountains, and 
across the Jordan, and still eastward, there lies an army—an army 
that is content to be your friend. Twice these warriors here—” he 
pointed to the Arabian and his fellow-tribesman—‘have come to Jez- 
reel from that land. They are the enemies of Herod. It is in their 
mind to invade his province.” 

He stopped, and leaning forward, spoke low: “They do not care 
why they come. If they come to avenge you men of Jezreel, they are 
as well content as with any other reason.” He flung his arms wide, his 
scarlet mantle glowing in the dusk. “Go out of here secretly. I can 
guide you through Herod’s guards, so they will not know that any 
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man passes. Journey to where the Arabians and Parthians wait. Re- 
turn with them, as guides into the passes and secret places of Galilee. 
If they seek to enter Judaea, guide them there. When they depart, 
Herod will be gone, for they hate him—and you will be at peace and 
unmolested, in the place that you call home.” 

His resonant voice dropped. 

“T thought,” said Antonius, breaking the silence, “that you and 
they planned to slay a new King that is rising among the Jews.” 

Omar gave an exclamation of impatience. “What does our object 
matter, if the end be gained?” he demanded. ‘What do these men 
care what I seek, or the tribesmen seek, if they come safely to their 
homes again?” 

He walked over to Antonius, and touched him. “And what 
matters it to you, the course the villagers take? You have made your 
agreement, have you not? Are you satisfied with it?” 

“I would do much for gold,” said the soldier, slowly. 

The villagers were watching them closely. Omar turned to the 
Arabian chief, and spoke to him in his own tongue. The chief tapped 
the handle of his sword, and smiled. 

“The soldier, and the desert warrior approve,” said Omar. “Take 
council together, and decide what you will do.” 

He turned his back, and walking to the entrance, stood looking 
out into the black corridor, his robe sweeping out on the floor behind 
him. 

The men of Jezreel drew together, and talked in low tones, glanc- 
ing over their shoulders now and then at the gentiles who waited. 

Aaron detached himself from their group, and addressed Omar. 

“What part is the soldier to play?” he asked. 

“A soldier’s part,” Omar answered, without turning his head. 
“He will drill the warriors to march as Roman soldiers march, and 
to wear their arms as the Romans wear them. The guards of Herod 
will not know that they are enemies, until the moment comes to strike.” 

Aaron returned to his friends, and the conversation recommenced. 
After a time the group moved to Antonius, and circled him. 

“What were your words about a new King, and slaying Him?” 
he asked. 

“All I know is the message that Omar gave me,” said the soldier. 
“He said there is a prophesy of a new Ruler who shall arise among 
your people, Who shall be greater than kings, and Whom the tribes 
seek to destroy.” 

“Herod had such word,” said Jared, ‘‘and sent forth men to slay 
the babes in Bethlehem—yet no word is among us of a king.” 

He turned to Omar, who stood impassively waiting. ‘We shall 
go,” he said. “We ask safe conduct, and a promise that we shall not 
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be scattered while we are in a foreign land. And we ask a pledge that 
we shall return to our homes.” 

“What pledge?” asked Omar, frowning. 

“Stranger,” said Jared, “we do not know you, nor whence you 
came. We fear your glance, and we mistrust you.” 

Omar turned, and bowed sardonically. 

“But our strait is desperate,’ Jared went on, “and we do not 
know where to turn. Our food is gone, and Herod is cruel. We ask 
that the soldier here—” he pointed at Antonius—‘give us his word, 
and remain with us, throughout the journey. His ways are hard, and 
his touch is contamination—yet without him, we fear that we shall 
be lost.” 

The stranger waited for Antonius to speak. 

“Why,” said the soldier, embarrassed, “my word is not good. I 
often break it.” 

“Yet give it to us nevertheless,” said Aaron. 

“T shall do what I can,” Antonius said. “But my leg is not healed, 
and I am like a broken blade.” 

Omar swung his mantle over his shoulders. 

“Prepare to go, then, at nightfall,’ he said. “Sleep if you can, 
for the way will be hard, and the journey a weary one.” 

“We shall be ready,” said Aaron. 

The stranger turned, and strode into the corridor. The folk in 
the cave were still, as the full import of what they had undertaken 
come to their minds, 

Antonius spoke sharply. 

“Why, look!” he said. 

They turned their eyes, and saw Omar reappearing, walking back- 
ward as if in retreat. 

He had almost reached their circle when he stopped. In a mo- 
ment another figure appeared in the entrance, shadowy in the darkness. 

The men took a quick step forward, their hands touching the 
weapons at their belts. 

Then came a woman’s voice. 

“Peace be unto you.” 

“And unto you be peace,” the shepherd said, after an instant’s 
pause. “Approach, woman, and tell us who are you.” 

She came forward, and as she walked, Omar moved backward, 
not taking his eyes from her. She was scarce ten feet from Antonius, 
when he cried out: 

“Laila!” 

A sigh of relief came from the villagers, 

“Woman,” said Jared, sternly, “what are you doing here?” 

She stopped, her hands before her. 
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“T have come a long way, through many perils, to bring a mes- 
sage to you,” she said. 

Antonius’ ear caught something strangely sweet in her utterance. 
“You are in a friendly mood, Laila,’ he said, smiling. 

She turned her large, dark eyes upon him seriously. 

“TI am not the same woman who fled from the inn, in Jezreel,” 
she said. “And in token, I have brought back what I took from you.” 

She tossed a purse to him, and it fell with a pleasant jingle. He 
snatched it, and opened it. “My money!” he cried, with delight. 

“The money I took from you,” she said. “Return it, soldier, where 
it rightfully belongs, for neither is it yours.” 

Jared spoke again. 

“Give your message,” he said, abruptly. “And when you have 
given it, withdraw from us.” 

Her hand slowly lifted. “I have come to warn you,” she said, 
her tone full and clear, “that this being here leads you to destruction.” 

She indicated Omar. They glanced at him, and saw that he was 
shrinking back, stepping slowly as if to circle the woman, and escape. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Laila Has Seen Christ—And Gives a Warning 


MAR, whose carriage always had been erect and majestic, 
O seemed to droop, and his head hung low. 

In a moment, though, he breathed deeply and squared his 
shoulders. 

“Drive this woman out,’ he said, motioning toward the door. 
“She is not of your kin, nor of your faith, and she is an outcast.” 
His voice regathered its full volume as he continued. “How did she 
find her way along the secret path? Is she not a spy—an agent, per- 
haps, of the Tetrarch? Has she not cause to hate you?” 

Laila walked toward him until they stood face to face. 

“You call yourself Omar,’ she said, her voice vibrating througk 
the cave, “yet you are not Omar. There was a time when I could not 
meet your eye, and when I fulfilled your commands. That day is done. 
Back! Back!” 

She pointed toward the wall, and Omar, step by step, retreated, 
until his shoulders rested against the rocky side of the cavern. Laila 
turned to the breathless circle that watched and listened. 

“TI cannot tell you how I found my way, for I do not know,” she 
said. Her arms dropped before her, her fingers linked, and her eyes 
were lifted to the roof.of the cave. “All I know is that my footsteps 
turned this way, as if a hand were leading me, yet I saw no man, 
save Herod’s guards. I crept through the underbrush by night, scarce 
moving for fear of making a sound, yet something within me forbade 
me to halt, until dawn came. Then I concealed myself, until a moment 
arrived when I could enter here. I lay hidden, and listened to what 
has passed today.” 

She stopped. Omar, his arms folded, glowered at her under bent 
brows. He took a step to one side, but she lifted a hand. 

“Stay, false being,” she said, “for you must wait until these 
people judge between us.” 

An impatient murmur arose from certain of the villagers. An- 
tonius clashed his sword against the rocky floor. 

“Keep silent!” he ordered. “I want to hear what the woman has 
to say.” 

Laila went on, as if she had not heard: 

“T am the outcast who dwelt among you, and who went away 
with hate in her heart, and with stolen gold concealed in her mantle. 
Yet I return, laden only with love, and longing to help those whom 
I hated, and who despised me.” 

Her eyes took on a mystic brilliance, and her hands ascended. 

“Pay heed,” she cried, ‘‘for I have knelt at the feet of the Mes- 
siah, and have kissed the hem of, His robe!” 
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A fresh murmur came from the men, but Antonius called sharply: 
“Peace! Peace!” and Aaron motioned toward them, to second the 
soldier’s demand. 

The woman went on, her arms outstretched, her face turned up- 
ward. “I have listened, humblest of the humble, an outcast and 
despised, to the words of Jesus! And hate has gone from my heart, 
and sorrow has lifted from my shoulders, and all meekly I have come 
to make atonement for the evil I have done, and thought, and spoken.” 

Her eyes fell, and rested upon her hearers. ‘When I left His 
presence, I journeyed to the prison in Bethshean, and sought Jacob 
the publican there. And, behold, though he is hard of heart, and 
cursed me, he gave me word that you should hear. 

“Attend me—it was Omar there who suggested to him that he 
accuse Jared of being party to the Arabian plot!” 

A sharp cry arose from Maryam, seated in the back of the group. 
Her father held up his hand, in command for silence. 

Omar’s head, which had been bowed, was lifting and his lip was 
curled in a sneer. 

“And it was Omar—this being who calls himself the Persian— 
who suggested to Jacob further charges against you men of the vil- 
lage, in order that Jacob might be freed. Yet still he lies in prison, 
for always, always, ALWAYS Omar’s promises come to naught, and 
his gifts turn to ashes. Soldier,’ she said, turning to Antonius, “who 
first suggested to you that you go with the Arabians across the moun- 
tains?” 

He silently pointed to the stranger, opposite him against the wall. 

“And there,” she said, “you came near being traitor to your own 
comrades. And the Samaritan slave! It was Omar who proposed that 
he seek freedom by joining the enemies of Israel—and wounded, tor- 
tured, he lies now in the hands of Herod.” 

She spoke rapidly in Arabic to the chieftain, who listened intently 
from his place beside Antonius. He, too, pointed to Omar. 

“T have asked him who first proposed his raid on Jezreel, when 
Antonius and Jared and Maryam were borne away. And he points to 
Omar! 

“Soldier—” she was talking to Antonius again—‘‘who placed in 
your mind the getting of money in the village by false means? Omar, 
was it not? Always Omar?” 

The soldier looked critically at the stranger, across the cavern in 
the shadows. “It was Omar,” he said. 

“And who looked into my eyes in Jerusalem, and sent me wan- 
dering to Jezreel, to live in sin and shame? He!’ 

Her voice was impassioned, as she whirled upon the stranger. 
“And who, by lies and soft insinuations, by promises and by lying 
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hope of safety, now seeks to lead you all into a new land, and strange, 
and perilous?” 

Her tone dropped almost to a wrisper. “Omar!” she breathed. 
“Omar!” 

After a pause, she spoke again. “And what will happen, men 
of Jezreel, if you guide the armies of the Parthians and the Arabians 
into your land? You know them of old. Think! Think! There will 
be a slaughter of innocent men, and of women, and of the little chil- 
dren. A reward, offered by the lying words of this being who stands 
here—the reward of a rich land, cleared of the Israelites, by their 
dripping swords. 

“And you, soldier, are to take part in a war to wrest from 
Caesar that which he possesses! You are to be a traitor!” 

“I? A traitor?” exclaimed Antonius. 

“A traitor,’ she said. “For do you think that they intend to 
leave, unless Caesar’s armies come to drive them out? And you will 
be arrayed against your master, to whom you have sworn an oath of 
service.” 

Antonius looked unfavorably upon the stranger, who still sneered, 
as he listened, his black eyes gleaming in the dusk. 

“Yet,” spoke Ezra, from the group of townspeople, “it was this 
Omar who sent his man to buy Jared’s escape from Herod’s prison, 
when it seemed that he must be tortured and put to death.” 

“Oh, kind and good and foolish elder,” she said, softly, “have 
you thought that it was through this Omar that Jared was made cap- 
tive by the Arabians, and through him that he was imprisoned by 
Herod? 

“And pay heed to this—it is something that I learned further, as 
I wept and prayed in Tiberias, seeking means to right the wrong 
done to Jared:—not two hours after Jared left the prison, and was 
hidden in the house of the money-lender, an order came from Herod 
to set Jared free!” 

Maryam cried aloud, and her father stepped swiftly forward. 

“How do you know this, woman?” he asked, trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“I myself saw the order, nailed to the inner wall of the prison,” 
she said. “The prison keeper and the money-changer have been put 
to death for their crime—which was proposed to them by Omar. Yet 
the order for Jared’s freedom is displayed, and below it the order for 
the prison-keeper’s execution, as a warning to his successor to beware.” 

Antonius interrupted. “But how did it chance? What word came — 
to Herod?” 

“A swift runner was sent after your companions—the soldiers 
who were falsely guided by the publican. And the company was 
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found, many miles distant. The commander sent back full word of 
what happened, and told how you and Jared and Jared’s wife and 
daughter were borne away by armed force. So Herod ordered that 
Jared be sent home.” 

Antonius laughed a little. “The commander in one trifle was 
wrong—I went with the Arabians willingly.” 

Jared was standing before Laila, wringing his hands. ‘Then 
all our travail and peril has been for naught? Do you mean that we 
may safely return home?” 

She drew back her head, sorrowfully. 

“Not so, good Jew,” she said. “For the word is abroad in all 
the land that your flight, and that of Antonius, and your neighbors, 
and the coming of the Arabians to Jezreel only a few nights ago, 
means that in your fear you have joined with Herod’s enemies from 
the desert. Once more you are proscribed—and every move that has 
led to your great peril has been inspired by the man who stands there 
—the man who calls himself Omar the Persian.” 

At this the stranger walked forward, his white teeth showing in 
the gloom. 

“The woman confirms me,” he said. “You have only one course 
to take, to escape from Herod’s wrath—to follow me into Arabia. 
Will you come or stay?” 
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CHAPTER XLIXx. 
Antonius Makes His Choice 


ARON, the shepherd, was the first to answer. 

A “Stranger,” said he, “who are you, and what is it that you 
seek ?” 

Laila watched with luminous eyes as Omar looked slowly around 
the circle. 

“What matters it who I am, or whence I came?” he answered. 
“You have heard me. If you stay, you must meet Herod and his ven- 
geance. If you go with me, you go to comfort and to safety.” 

“What do you seek—what do you hope to gain?” pursued Aaron, 
steadily. 

Laila stepped between the stranger and the shepherd. 

“In Galilee,’ she said, “there walks the Spirit of goodness, and 
mercy, and kindness, and peace, clothed in the flesh of man. And 
here—” her hand swept up until it almost touched the scarlet cloak 
of the stranger—“‘is a spirit of evil, and of hate. What would he seek, 
by sending the wild men of the desert into Galilee?” 

Her fingers were clenched tight, as her words reverberated in 
the great cavern. “The forces of evil always seek to slay the good. 
When Jesus walks the earth, teaching purity and holiness, what would 
be the mission of this.man of war, and lies, in sending the tribesmen 
into your land with fire and sword? Answer it yourselves, men of 
Jezreel !” 

The old shepherd turned to his fellows, his face very grave and 
white. 

“My neighbors, I shall stay,” he said. 

“T’ll stay,” said Antonius, carelessly inspecting the point of his 
dagger. 

“And I,” said Jared, “for I tell you, I have always feared this 
stranger, and his soft words.” 

Omar gazed intently into every face. Some turned their heads 
away; some met his eyes. 

“And all of you prefer to follow this shameful woman to your 
death?” he queried. “You prefer to give up safety, to meet Herod’s 
guards?” 

There was no answer, the villagers looking at Aaron and Jared, 
their lips drawn with anxiety. 

“They all will stay,” said Aaron. “And, stranger, you may go.” 

With a gesture of supreme contempt, Omar swung on his heel, 
beckoning to the Arabian chief and his four men, and started toward _ 
the entrance. 


The Arabian, straining forward, had listened to the conflict be- 
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tween the woman and the glittering Persian, couched in a language 
that he could not understand. Now, as Omar gestured, the wounded 
man clutched Antonius’ arm, and looked at him anxiously. 

“Stay,” said Antonius, and to make clear the word, pressed his 
hand upon the other’s shoulder. 

Omar laughed. 

“Then farewell,” he said. “Say your prayers for the dying, for 
Herod’s guards are on the mountainside, and your hour is near.” 

He was gone. 

Laila watched until the scarlet mantle had fluttered out of view. 

“And now,” she said, “I, too, shall go, for I have other things 
to do.” 

“Here!” Antonius called. “The soldiers will slay you. You must 
stay!” 

She smiled tenderly. “I thank you, Antonius, for thinking of my 
safety. But I have traveled a long route since I first left Jerusalem, 
and there are many deeds I must undo. If they kill me, then my 
course is run. Goodbye.” 

She followed after Omar into the dark corridor. 

A restless stirring came to the men and women who had listened. 
Antonius stilled them by rattling his sword against the floor. 

“We have made our choice,” he said, “and it means that we must 
fight within an hour. There was a light in Omar’s eye that told his 
thought—in the time it takes him to bear word to Herod’s troops, 
they will begin their march upon the cave.” 

“Why should he do it?’ Ezra said, his voice shaking. “We have 
done him no harm!” 

“Those who are evil do evil for evil’s sake,” answered Jared, “‘and 
the woman spoke the truth—this Omar has dealt in wickedness among 
us, and we must pay the score.” 

Instinctively, the villagers gathered around Antonius, to await 
the orders of this trained warrior. 

“My trade is fighting,” said the soldier, “and I shall go out first. 
Our only chance is to hold the narrow path. These Arabian servants 
will carry me to the place where the path begins. It is narrow, and 
only one man can pass at a time.” 

He laughed, cheerfully. “I must fight sitting down, so Ill take 
a disabled man to help me. This chief here shall be borne out next, 
to lie behind me and sting with his sword when they’ve slain me.” 

“Soldier,” said Aaron, interrupting, “I am strong and active, and 
can kill with my sling at fifty paces. I should be out there on the path.” 

“Your turn will come,” said Antonius. “You say there is another 
route, a difficult one, away from the cave. That route must be 
guarded. Take five of the strongest of these men, and clamber up 
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into the ledges. Hide yourselves, so in case any of Herod’s men come, 
you can dispose of them—until they dispose of you.” 

With quick decision he directed how the guard should be placed 
on the path behind himself and the Arabian chief. 

“And Jared and Ezra,” he concluded, ‘‘stay at the mouth of the 
cave, leaving the women inside. If the rest of us are put out of the 
battle, you know what to do.” 

Two minutes later he was on his way through the inky corridor, 
carried by two of the Arabians. Behind him came the chief, with 
the other tribesmen as his bearers. 

When the brief procession reached the open air, he glanced back. 
Aaron, and some of the younger men, already were scrambling up a 
narrow crevasse, overgrown with thorn bushes. In a moment they 
were out of view. 

It took a little more than a half hour for him to reach the point 
where the path widened. He signed for the Arabians to set him down. 

The point that he had selected was on the face of a steep cliff. 
Above him rose a sheer rocky wall, from which, two score feet above, © 
protruded a clump of underbrush. 

“That will keep them from rolling stones on us from above,” he © 
said to the Arabian, who was resting on the path behind him. “But 
you don’t understand me—well, never mind.” 

To his left dropped the lower reaches of the precipice. It 
formed one wall of a narrow gorge, twenty feet across. Opposite him — 
arose another cliff. He looked for the aperture that opened into the — 
cave, but could not find it. However, he gaily waved his hand in that 
direction, knowing that there were anxious watchers in the alcove. 

The desert warrior whom he had won from the chief was stand- — 
ing waiting for orders. Antonius motioned him to crouch directly at 
his back. The chief lay next, and behind him the three other Arabians. 

Around a curve in the path two villagers were on guard, armed 
with clubs and knives. Antonius knew that others held their posts 
nearer to the cave. 

He took his naked sword and laid it on the ground beside him. 
Loosening his dagger in its sheath, he took also a knife from his 
servant, and held it between his teeth. His shield he propped up before © 
him, holding it in position with two large stones. 

Then, contentedly, he turned to see what preparations the Arabian 
chief was making. This worthy, with the assistance of his men, had 
braced himself against a jutting corner of rock, rolling up his mantle 
as a pad for his wounded back. His brown arms, the corded muscles 
playing underneath the skin, were swinging back and forth, as he 
sharpened his curved sword. 

Each of his tribesmen bore a lance, and the three who were with 
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their master stood upright, watching the approach to their post with 
unblinking, eager eyes. 

Antonius chuckled. “They love a fight,” he said to himself. 

The strangely assorted comrades had not long to wait. 

Over a rise appeared the silken head-dress of one of Herod’s 
guards. Then another showed. In an instant the soldiers caught sight 
of Antonius and his little company. They shouted, and ran forward. 

As they mounted the hill over which they had to pass, Antonius 
caught a glimpse of Omar’s face behind them, laughing. 

The stranger vanished, and the guardsmen charged, leveling their 
long lances before them. 

As they reached the path, one had to fall behind the other. An- 
tonius, cool and unblinking, held his shield steady with one hand, and 
poised his sword before him. With a shout, the foremost of the guards 
aimed his lance at the soldier’s throat, and leaped. 
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CHAPTER. L. 
A Battle on a Mountain Path 


NTONIUS’ sword whistled, and sheared off the head of the 
lance. The assailant dropped to his hands and knees, overbal- 
anced. 

A long shaft darted past Antonius’ shoulder from behind, thrust 
by his Arabian servant. The spear-head struck Herod’s man in the 
breast, and shrieking, he fell into the deep crevasse. 

“One,” said the soldier, grimly. 

The second guardsman was upon him. Antonius parried the blow, 
and seizing the spear, jerked the soldier toward him. His sword rose 
and fell. The man sprawled, face downward, and motionless. 

“Two!? counted Antonius. He turned to his servant, ‘““Throw his 
body down the cliff.” 

The man understood, and pushed the limp form of Herod’s fol- 
lower over the rocky ledge. 

Antonius fell to examining the edge of his blade, and sharpening 
it on a rough stone that protruded from the crag. His eye lifted 
sharply, from time to time, to the crest of the summit over which 
other enemies must come. 

After some consideration, he pulled forward his military helmet— 
which he had fastened by a thong that ran under his jaw—and work- 
ing his injured leg sidewise, drew his shield nearer him, so it gave 
protection to more of his body. Turning to the tribesmen, he mo- 
tioned them to lie down upon the path. 

They waited for ten minutes. The winter sky above them was 
ee and from time to time a broad drop of rain fell upon the 
rocks. 

At last another head appeared cautiously above the rise, where 
the path widened. Antonius gave a quick exclamation of warning. A 
dozen men rose into view, showing only waist-high, as they stood on 
the other side of the crest. Their arms drew back, and a volley of 
javelins flew toward the five men who held the path. 

Three of the missiles thudded on Antonius’ shield, and one of 
them clung there, imbedded in the layers of bullhide and linen. One 
rattled on Antonius’ helmet. He turned, to see what effect they had 
achieved upon the Arabians behind him. 

The chief, his face impassive, was drawing a bloody javelin from 
his left arm, which it had pierced. The man nearest him hastily 
staunched the flow from the open wound, wrapping his head-cloth 
tightly around his leader’s upper arm. 

Another volley followed. Antonius heard a sob behind him. The 
man who was dressing the chief’s wound drooped sidewise and lurched 
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Omar bared his teeth. “An army! A dozen villagers! 
And what do you care for them?” (see page 212) 


into the abyss, a thin shaft protruding from his breast. The chief 
himself was wounded in the shoulder. 

Gravely, the three remaining tribesmen stepped forward, care- 
fully edging their way around Antonius, and stood up, offering their 
bodies as shields for the two warriors behind. Antonius swore an oath 
of pleased surprise. 

“Here!” he said. He took the nearest tribesman by the ankle, 
and drew him back. “Get behind me—all of you get behind me!”’ he 
cried, tapping his shield, and lifting it, to show that he was better 
equipped than they to stand in front. He pointed to their chief, to 
indicate that they should protect their own leader. 

As he gestured, trying to make his meaning clear, the foremost 
Arabian fell, wounded in the stomach by one of the hurtling, iron- 
tipped wands. 

His fellows inspected the wound, saw that it was fatal, and sol- 
emnly propped the dying man in front of Antonius. They handed to 
the soldier their comrade’s spear, and sword, and dagger. Then, 
obediently, they moved backward, and set themselves to guard their 
chief, 

A lull came, during which the assailants remained in view, but 
idle, apparently waiting for reinforcements. 

“Arrows next, I suppose,” grumbled Antonius. 

He eyed the opposed force. “I wonder—” he said, musingly. “I 
wonder—.” He turned to look at the men who crouched behind him. 
“Tf only I could talk to you fellows!’ he lamented. “But I’ll try.” 

Touching the more agile of the two remaining tribesmen, he 
pointed to Herod’s soldiers, then to one of the javelins that lay beside 
him. The man touched his own breast with his forefinger, and then 
indicated the enemy at the top of the rise, inquiringly. Antonius vig- 

orously nodded his head. 
The Arabian arose, took his spear in his right hand and his sword 
in his left, and with a wild halloo, leaped over the Roman and the 
unconscious warrior before him, and ran toward the besiegers with the 
speed of an antelope. 

In a moment he was off the path, and leaping up the hill, his 
spear poised above his head. At the crest he uttered his war-cry 
again, and hurled the spear at an officer, who stood at one side of his 
small company. Antonius could see the 7 fall backward, the 
spear buried in his throat. 

The Arabian whirled, and ran back to the path, Herod’s men in 
wrathful pursuit. He leaped over Antonius and his dying comrade, 
stooped, gathered four of the enemy’s javelins that lay upon the rock, 
and hurled them one after another at the guards who already were 
charging in single file, on the narrow ledge. Two of the enemy fell 
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wounded. One, unhurt, stumbled over one of his fallen comrades, 
and hurtled down the face of the cliff. 

“Three!” counted Antonius. “Four,” he added, as he prepared 
to meet the new rush. “I forgot the officer.” 

Before the attackers reached him, however, the two Arabians 
leaped over him, their spears leveled, and ran to meet the foe. A hand- 
to-hand battle ensued, two men against eight. Their spears were al- 
most instantly disposed of. One, deep in the body of a man—Antonius 
counted “Five !”—went into the crevasse. The other was broken by a 
sword-stroke. The Arabians drew their own swords, and with their 
daggers in their left hands, lunged forward. 

The chief, behind Antonius, crawled forward and tapped his ally 
on the arm, smiling and motioning with approval at the two warriors. 
His wounds were dripping, and his face was grey from pain and loss 
of blood, but his eyes burned with the joy of battle. 

Just at this moment, Herod’s men broke and ran. Two more were 
desperately wounded, and another was disarmed. 

Antonius’ own servant bore a deep, jagged gash in his thigh, as 
he limped back to his master. The Roman patted him approvingly. 
As the other came up, Antonius asked, mutely, what he had found in 
his lone charge up the hill. 

The man made a motion, as of throwing a javelin. Then, with 
his hands spread, he indicated that the enemy’s supply of these 
weapons was gone. Laughing, he held up five fingers—the number 
of besiegers remaining. 

Antonius grinned. “But plenty of others are to come,” he said, 
rather grimly to himself. 

The men had brought back the remaining weapons of the in- 
jured guards. They now had four lances, and each was the possessor 
of three swords. The chief motioned toward the two villagers from 
Jezreel, who had been watching the recurrent combat from the curve 
where they were stationed. Antonius’ servant ran to the rear, and 
delivered two of the swords to them. 

Now came a voice, apparently from the air. 

“Soldier! Soldier!’ it cried. 

“Where are you?” Antonius asked, looking around him. 

“In the alcove of the cave! I am speaking through the opening. 
Look at the clump of bushes, on the face of the rock.” 

Antonius stared, and presently became aware of a man’s arm, 
waving at him, almost directly across the abyss, but partly concealed 
by leaves. 

“This is Aaron,” the voice went on. “A great force is gathering 
on the top of the mountain. I think they are preparing to attempt a 
passage down the ledges. The route is desperate, but they out- 
number us.” 
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“Send a runner halfway up the path,’ Antonius ordered. “One 
of the Arabians here will carry back two of these swords, and some 
daggers, and will meet him. You will need the weapons.” He thought 
a moment, and added: “Draw back all but three of your best men, 
and place the rest at the mouth of the cave. I'll stay here.” 

Aaron gave a word of farewell, and Antonius, in sign language, 
ordered the swords carried to the man who would come for them. 

After this, he shifted his position for greater comfort, and waited 
for developments. 

He showed no surprise when, a little less than hour later, he saw 
the tall form of Omar mount the crest, and come deliberately toward 
him. 

“Greetings, Persian,’ he called, when the stranger had drawn 
near enough for speech. Antonius smiled affably. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
The Spear That Missed 


MAR stopped. The soldier observed that he had changed his 

O customary head-dress for a rich war helmet, deeply engraved. 

The emerald that he always wore was set over his forehead in 

a mounting of gold, and his scarlet mantle was gone, exposing his 
glistening breastplate. 

“I believe,” said Antonius, brightly, “that it will shortly rain.” 

The stranger smiled. “A true soldier,’ he commented, “happy 
when the swords are flashing, and laughing as he speaks.” 

“But a hungry soldier,’ Antonius said. “Have you, by any chance, 
a haunch of meat upon your person, or a skinful of wine? I have not 
eaten recently.” 

Omar leaned his shoulder against the cliff. “There is food in 
plenty, and wine, and riches, on the route that I shall follow,” he 
said. “Here are only you, and the Arabian chieftain, and his two 
men. I give you another chance to come with me—for you are a man 
I would delight to cherish, Antonius.” 

The soldier yawned. “I thought we argued that in full before,” 
he said. “I am an outpost. I cannot desert the army in the rear.” 

Omar bared his teeth. ‘““An army! A dozen villagers! And what 
do you care for them?” 

“Only this,’ Antonius said. “I have cast my lot with them, and 
I shall stay.” 

The stranger drew nearer. “There is one of them who may shortly 
die,’ he said. ““Herod’s troops even now are ready to begin a descent 
to the cave, over the steep course over there.’ He pointed back toward — 
the entrance. “Would you rather save the comely Maryam alive, and 
have her for your own—or remain here, until a spear passes through 
you, and leave her to her fate?” 

Antonius’ brow wrinkled. “I’ve often thought it would be pleas- 
ant to have the girl as my slave,” he confessed. 

“And with money—even riches—to provide a household?” Omar 
went on, intently watching the soldier. 

The soldier lowered his head. “I hate to have her die.” 

“Look,” said Omar. “Look behind you!” 

Antonius turned. Around the curve in the path a girl was 
coming, running lightly, a small jar balanced on her shoulder. 

“Maryam comes,” the stranger went on. “Look at her, and speak 
to her—and think again whether you would rather take her now with 
you to safety, or remain here, to await what will befall you both.” 

They waited in silence until Maryam reached the soldier’s side, 
stepping carefully around the wounded chief and his two men. She 
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did not lift her eyes to Omar, but addressed Antonius, as she set her 
jar down beside him. 

“There is no food, nor milk, nor wine remaining in the cave,” 
she said, softly, “but I have watched through the cleft in the wall of 
the cave, and have beheld your deeds. I have brought water for you 
—it is all I had to bring.” 

Antonius picked up the jar, took a long drink, and passed the 
vessel back to the Arabian chief. 

“T thank you,” he said, his tone gentle. “You are kind. ‘He 
glanced at Omar, and cleared his throat. “Maryam,” he went on, 
“do you desire to seek safety now?” 

“How?” she asked. “Are not Herod’s troops lying in wait?” 

The soldier waved his hand toward the waiting stranger. “Omar 
here,” he said, “has offered to let me save you. We all—you and I, 
and these men from the desert—can go together.” 

He watched her face, expectantly. 

The girl shrank back. “And my father, and mother, and the men 
of the village?” she asked, her wide eyes on his. 

He did not answer, but still waited. 

“Do you mean that we would leave them—that you would go and 
leave the path unguarded?” There was terror in her voice, and she 
swayed. 

“Shall I assure your safety?” Antonius asked. 

She doubled her arm before her face. “Oh,” she cried. “No, 
soldier—no! Go, if you wish—you owe us nothing! But I shall stay 
with my kinsmen.” 

Her face still covered, she turned to go back. He reached out his 
hand swiftly, and caught her robe. 

“Stay a moment,” he said. Then, raising his eyes to Omar: 
“Do you see, stranger? Your question is answered. We shall stay!” 

The girl dropped her arm, stared at him an instant, and then 
sank to her knees beside him. 

“Noble Roman!” she gasped. “Oh, good and true soldier! Our 
protector! Our friend!” 

He gave a cheerful laugh. “A brave girl!” he approved. “You 
answered as an emperor’s daughter might have answered.” The 
stranger had drawn himself erect, and was standing with folded arms 
and frowning. 

“You have made your final choice?” he asked. 

“T have,” said Antonius. “And now the truce is ended.” He 
picked up the spear that his servant had laid beside him. “Defend 
yourself, Persian.” 

He drew back his arm, aiming the iron spearhead at Omar’s 
throat. The stranger suddenly laughed, and stepped nearer. 
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“Strike!” he ordered. 

Antonius’ muscular arm darted forward. As the point of the 
weapon reached the motionless stranger, it swerved aside. 

“You missed,” smiled Omar, and took a step still closer. “You 
are not accustomed to the spear. Use your sword!” 

Astonished, the soldier snatched up his two-edged blade, and 
struck again. From his sitting posture, he could not reach his oppo- 
nent’s shoulder, so he strove to shear the stranger’s arm in two. 

The sword struck on a golden band that Omar wore above his 
elbow. 

“Look at your blade,” said the stranger, without moving. 

Antonius looked. A deep semi-circle had been bitten into the 
tempered edge. He seized his shield and held it to his breast, and 
balanced his sword in an attitude of defense. 

“Do not fear,” Omar said. “I let others do my fighting for me. 
Still, if I chose—” 

He drew his sword, and doubled the thin blade to the hilt. As 
he released it, it flew back into position. Taking off his metal helmet, 
he held it at arm’s length in his left hand. His sword flashed, there 
was a sharp ring, and the rear end of the headpiece clattered into the 
ravine below. He had cut the casque in half with one stroke. 

Holding the forward part, with the emerald flashing in it, he 
turned away, and strode toward the hillock over which he had come. 

Maryam, transfixed with terror, watched with her hands clasped 
until he was out of sight. 

“A magician—a priest of Bel!” she gasped. 

Antonius was crestfallen over the failure of his own attack. “If 
I had the use of my leg, now,” he growled, “and could stand up, there 
might have been another story.” 

“Soldier,” the girl said earnestly, “I feel in my heart that no 
man can slay him!” 

“But why,” protested the soldier, “did he not slay me?” 

“T cannot tell,” she said. “He is a man of mystery, and I fear 
him more each time my eyes behold him.” 

She arose to go. 

“T shall return to my father,’ she said, ‘and tell him that you 
have chosen to fight for my people, rather than accept safety for your- 
self, Peace be with you, good gentile!” 

“Goodbye,” he answered, soberly. 

In a few moments her robe fluttered around the curve in the path, 
and Antonius, with a brief sigh, turned to his Arabian friend. The 
chief’s attendant had been redressing the wounds that had continued 
to bleed. He washed them carefully with some of the water that 
Maryam had brought, and bound them with a linen padding. 
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The chief made brisk motions with his arms to show that he now 
felt well and strong. By pantomime he asked Antonius if he himself 
could not take the place of danger. The Roman closed his eyes, 
pointed at the sky above, and shifted his shield back to the Arabian, 
saying in dumb show that when night fell, the chief could wait on 
guard while Antonius slept. 

The rain was falling hard, and the chill drops had a keen bite 
to them. A villager, running from the rear, brought heavy cloaks for 
the four fighting men, and Antonius and his companions muffled them- 
selves. 

There was no sign of another attack. Antonius’ servant went 
forward to reconnoitre, and returned to report, in sign language, that 
a small squad of Herod’s men kept guard on the other side of the hill. 

Night came, and Antonius exchanged places with the wounded 
chief, settling himself on the ground to sleep. 

The rain soon soaked his mantle and the extra robe that the men 
of the village had sent him, but he slumbered peacefully, his sword 
beneath him, and his spear at his side. 

Hours had passed, before he was awakened by a shriek, that 
echoed from the mountainside. He sat up, instantly alert. Another 
cry came, apparently from a point just around the curve in the path. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
Antonius Holds the Pass 


HE Arabian chief placed his hand upon Antonius’ arm, and 
pressed it. His two followers, who had kept up a steady chatter 
in their own tongue since night came, were silent. 

They waited for a repetition of the cry. The path was in absolute 
darkness. It was impossible even to make out the division between 
the mountain top above them and the drizzling sky. The rain still 
fell, drearily splashing in the puddles on the path. 

At last Antonius took his servant by the shoulder, and pushed 
him in the direction of the cave. The man got upon his feet and moved 
swiftly away. 

The dead Arabian—the one who had been propped by his com- 
rades as a shield before Antonius—at this moment toppled over, and 
fell into the crevasse. The soldier was startled, and jerked his sword 
into readiness. When he realized what had happened, he laughed, and 
patted the desert chieftain on the shoulder. The latter, who was hold- 
ing Antonius’ former post, responded with a quiet chuckle. Both re- 
sumed their alert attention to the route that the tribesman had taken 
on his scouting trip. 

Ten minutes went by; fifteen; twenty. Antonius was impatiently 
drumming on the rock-with the hilt of his sword. 

The Arabian chief touched him inquiringly. The soldier gave 
a reassuring pat upon the back. 

They resumed their anxious wait. An hour passed, and still their 
runner had not returned. The remaining tribesman stood up, beside 
Antonius, and told by his movements that he was preparing to go in 
search of his comrade. 

“Wait,” said Antonius, holding him by the ankle. 

The man stood motionless. 

Then came a woman’s voice, calling: “Soldier! Soldier!” It was 
muffled by the rain, but Antonius recognized the soft tones, 

“Maryam!” he answered. ‘Where are you?” 

“Soldier,” she said, “I am in the cave, talking through the aper- 
ture. Withdraw farther along your path!” 

“Why?” he shouted. 

““Herod’s men are at the entrance to the cavern! They slid down 
the ledges with ropes, after night. My father, and Aaron, and Ezra, 
are holding the path, but I do not know how long they can resist. If 
we are conquered, and the guards get within the cave, they can slay 
you with arrows through this opening. Get out of range, I pray you!” 


He called to her for more information, but evidently she had 
withdrawn. 
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His ensuing movements were businesslike and brisk. Tugging at 
the arm of the Arabian, who stood beside him, he made him kneel. 
Then, flattening himself against the rocky side of the path, he pulled 
at the chief, until the latter, understanding, crawled past him. He 
helped the wounded man mount to his follower’s back, and with a little 
shove started them on their way. 

“T hope they won’t go too far,” he muttered to himself. “I wish 
I could explain to them.” 

He drew together his weapons, putting his sword into its sheath, 
placing two extra daggers—spoils from the battle—into his belt, and 
rested his spear across his knees. 

A long time passed, while he waited for the servant to come and 
carry him, in turn, to a safer spot. 

At last, grumbling, he began to hitch himself along, watchful 
against injury to his broken leg, pulling his body by pressure of his 
hands against the path. 

He dragged his spear after him, laying it down as he drew him- 
self forward, then pausing to move the weapon farther along. 

Daylight found him at the curve where the two villagers had stood 
guard the day before. There was no sign of them, nor of the Arabians. 
He peered down the sharp slope below him, but a tangle of brush hid 
from him anything that might have fallen from the cliff. 

Above, and across the ravine, there was a ledge, evidently part 
of the roof of the cave. Behind it was another height of the mountain, 
a bare precipice crowned at its top with a plume of trees. 

A hundred paces from him began the abrupt dip in the path where 
it disappeared in undergrowth. After studying this scene for a time, 
Antonius crawled back a little distance on the way he had come. He 
settled himself in a small, sharp curve, which gave him partial shelter 
from attack in the rear. A shoulder of rock protruded, narrowing the 
path to the breadth of a man’s foot. He could see toward the entrance 
of the cave by craning his neck, but in the other direction he had an 
uninterrupted view, reaching to the distant rise over which his enemies 
had come the day before. 

A guard was standing on this hill, leaning on his spear. As the 
light grew brighter, and Herod’s man could make out the form of 
the soldier back in the shadows, he beckoned, and several of his com- 
panions came to look. 

Antonius waved at them. They made no response, but turned, 
apparently to watch another party coming from their rear. 

A second group appeared on the hilltop. 

“Humph!” said Antonius. 

The newcomers were archers, carrying long war-bows, and fol- 
lowed each by a slave with a burden of arrows. 
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In the niche where Antonius lay there were several boulders. He 
hastily gathered these, and made a foot-high bulwark before him, 
across the path. 

The bowmen were descending the hill. Antonius placed his shield 
slantwise, its base under the little heap of rocks, its top inclining 
against his shoulder, so that in case of need he could slip his head 
beneath it. 

The first arrow came skipping over the rocks, and lodged in a 
crevice of his tiny fort. 

“Good shot!” he yelled, lifting his sword. 

Two bowmen only could aim directly at him, one loosing his 
arrows over the shoulder of the other. The path was too narrow and 
irregular for the others to do more than send their missiles into the 
air, on a chance that they might alight upon the solitary defender of 
the ravine. 

The iron heads of the arrows rattled noisily about him. He had 
taken his shield now and laid it on his back, and settled himself face 
downward. More than once an arrow glanced from the shield, and 
one struck his helmet with so direct a stroke that his eyes fogged 
dizzily for a moment. 

The men were steadily coming nearer. An arrow cut the calf of 
his leg, not deeply, but enough to draw blood. 

He drew himself together, and shifting the largest of his boulders, 
fairly wrapped himself around it, holding his shield now on his left 
shoulder, and flattening himself as tightly as possible against the 
ground. 

Encouraged,the foremost bowman broke into a run, his bow 
drawn, an arrow aimed at the prostrate soldier. 

Just as he loosed the string, Antonius sat upright, and hurled his 
spear, catching the flying arrow on his shield. 

Herod’s guard sank limply into the abyss. 

The spear had struck him under his uplifted arm. 

“Six!” counted the soldier, dropping behind his heap of rocks. 

An arrow from the second bowman rang upon his helmet, and 
the third in line sent a bolt so strongly that the iron head came through 
Antonius’ shield. 

The soldier wrapped his arm around one of the heavy stones, 
and as his assailants fitted fresh arrows to their bows, he hurled the 
rock, striking the foremost archer in the face. The man screamed, and 
turning, was led to the rear by his slave, blinded by the blow. 

In the moment’s confusion, Antonius perceived that the next 
archer’s bow-string had parted. 

Hastily, he pushed himself backward, resting his injured leg upon 
the narrow shelf that formed the footpath at this point, his other limb 
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dangling over the ravine. It was a task of thirty seconds to get himself 
on the other side of the outcropping rock. 

Two arrows struck him, one upon the helmet, the other where 
his leather tunic fastened on his shoulder. The shaft dangled from 
the wound. He snatched it out, felt with his forefinger, and learned 
that the arrow had struck his shoulder-bone. The enemy now ap- 
proached cautiously. Their bows were of no service, for Antonius lay 
on the far side of the jutting stone. They handed the weapons to 
their slaves, and came with long knives, drawn from sheaths that lay 
under their left arms. 

Antonius, watching around the corner, withdrew his head. Taking 
his sword in his left hand—his right rested against the cliff—he held 
the blade aloft and ready. 

“Seven!” he counted, an instant later. 

An archer had appeared, to vanish instantly down the precipice, 
knocked from his balance by the force of Antonius’ blow. 

In the pause that followed, the soldier looked back toward the 
undergrowth that concealed the passage to the cave. No one was in 
sight. 

He breathed in relief. Evidently Herod’s men had not yet won 
past the defenders of the cave, back in the depths of the mountain. 

With care, he peered in the other direction, around the rock that 
sheltered him. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
When the Tenth Man Dies 


HE nearest bowman’s back was toward him. Others of the guard 
al were clustered together as closely as they could manage, engaged 

in a parley. 

One of the guards saw Antonius’ helmet at the edge of the rock, 
and let fly an arrow. The soldier drew back. 

Further scouting was too perilous a venture. He settled himself 
to wait, his sword ready. 

The lull continued. Far above, at the top of the distant precipice, 
the soldier could see men from Herod’s army, moving about as if 
in search of a route down which they might descend. They were too 
far away for their arrows to reach Antonius. He waved at them until 
they at last took notice. They brandished their swords at him, threat- 
eningly. Antonius smiled. 

It had been two days since he had eaten, and whimsically he 
prodded himself in the hollow of his stomach. Placing his mouth to 
the outermost rim of the sheltering rock, he called to the archers of 
the other side: 

“Here! You soldiers of Herod!” 

After an instant, there came an answer. “Do you wish to sur- 
render?” : 

“Surrender?” he called. “No! I want to eat. Have you any 
tender lamb’s flesh, or perhaps a roasted fowl?” 

There was no reply, but an angry tumult of voices arose, that 
echoed against the opposite wall of the ravine. 

Antonius, grinning, dipped his face into a puddle and drank 
deeply. His appetite eased by the draught, he stuffed his extra cloak 
behind his head, and leaned against the rough angle of the path. 

Once or twice he yawned and stretched. His sleep the night be- 
fore had been too brief, and his days had been busy ones. 

He rubbed his hurt shoulder, and inspected the deep scratch on 
the calf of his leg. These wounds were not serious, and he let them 
go without troubling to bind them. 

The delay in further attack grew irksome. He took off his helmet, 
after a struggle with the rain-soaked leather thong that fastened it, and 
held it out on the tip of his sword. A sharp clang, and a jerk upon his 
sword, told him that the bowmen were alert. 

He put on his helmet again, and renewed the edge of his sword- 
blade. The dent made by Omar’s armlet was too deep to be filed 


away against the stone he used, but with satisfaction he noted that the 
weapon still was in good shape. 
He lifted his voice again. 
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“You archers there!” he called, 

They did not answer, but a quick silence on the other side told 
him that they listened. 

“If you're going to fight, come on—I’m becoming weary with 
waiting,’ he informed them. 

A moment later a brawny arm, holding a spear, appeared around 
the corner, and made a savage lunge at him. The arm was withdrawn 
too quickly for Antonius to strike it, but his sword-blade knocked 
the spear rattling into the ravine. 

“You can’t strike me if you can’t see me,” he mocked. “Come 
around in view—I’m waiting.” 

The voices on the other side recommenced. Antonius could make 
out the sharp, authoritative voice of an officer. The voices stilled. 
Warily, the soldier made ready for another attack, but none came. 

After an interval, he dropped his sword again. 

The rain was falling now in gusts. At one moment it would cease 
altogether. Then it would come in torrents, followed in turn by an- 
other lull. 

As one blinding storm passed, Antonius saw, from the corner of 
his eye, a man running from the underbrush behind him. 

An instant later he recognized the Arabian who had carried away 
the chief. The man carried two spears under his arm, and a collection 
of javelins. Two swords hung from his girdle. 

The Arabian dropped these weapons at Antonius’ feet, and began, 
by use of his hands and contortions of his face, to convey as best he 
could what had befallen him and his master. He pointed in the direc- 
tion from which he had come; made motions as if piling rocks one 
above another; squatted behind the imaginary breastwork; swung his 
arms in the movements of battle; smiled broadly. 

“TI take it that you and the chief have won so far,’ commented 
Antonius. He pointed to the implements of war the man had brought 
and nodded approval. Then he indicated his mouth, and tapped his 
stomach. The tribesman placed his hands over his own abdomen, 
which he drew into a deep hollow. 

“That means, I suppose, that you haven’t anything to eat, either.” 
Antonius said. “All right. Here, before you go—” 

He lifted one of the javelins, and made the gesture of throwing 
it around the angle of the path, at Herod’s men. The Arabian smiled, 
bobbed his head with vigor, and picked up, not only the javelin, but a 
knife, which he placed between his teeth, and one of the spare swords. 

With his left arm he hurled the dart, and with incredible quick- 
ness, followed after it himself, agilely rounding the shoulder of stone. 

Antonius could hear a yell of amazement, then a quick cry, and 
a hub-bub of orders. 
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Before he could get himself into position to see what was hap- 
pening, the Arabian was back, laughing. The man poised himself a 
moment, ready to meet a counter-attack. None came, and presently 
he turned to the soldier, holding up two fingers, and exhibiting the 
blade of his sword. 

“Right! Nine!” counted Antonius, and smiled warm approval of 
the tribesman’s daring. 

He motioned for the man to return to his master. The Arabian 
obeyed, and trotted away, turning before he entered the thicket to 
bow deeply in farewell. 

“With a hundred of those fellows, I’d take Herod prisoner my- 
self,” mused Antonius. “Or perhaps be king of Arabia. Oh, well.” 
He sighed. The immediate prospect was not bright, and he was very 
hungry. 

No sound at all came from the farther side of the turn. Far 
above, Antonius could see men standing on the brow of the cliff, 
evidently watching, but there was no sign that any had found a way 
to clamber down. 

By way of experiment, he took a javelin, and cast it in the direc- 
tion of the besiegers, with his left hand. There was no sound, and he 
could not tell whether it had struck a foe or not. 

He listened intently. The rain had ceased, in one of its sudden 
pauses. He put out his helmet again on the point of his sword, and 
waited. Nothing transpired. With infinite care, he thrust forth his 
head. 

The path was vacant. Not even on the rise where the narrow way 
began were there any of the soldiers. 

“Ho!” he said, and relaxed. 

Figures still moved on the mountain-top, but otherwise he was 
alone. 


His legs were stretched straight before him, and his head rested 
on his rolled mantle. 

An hour passed. He was weary, but he dared not let himself 
drop off to sleep. Idly, he watched the men who went to and fro 
at the top of the cliff. One particularly attracted his attention. This 
man did not move, but stood, observant, outlined against the sky. 

Antonius raised his head to watch as the man, too far away for 
his features to be visible, slowly lifted his right arm. 

As if at this signal, a spear-head clattered against the rock at 
Antonius’ ear. A man leaped around the corner, and hurled himself 
upon the prostrate soldier. A knife ripped into Antonius’ tunic, as 
the soldier threw his arms around his assailant, thrusting his fingers 
into the corner of the man’s mouth. 


The head of another of Herod’s guards protruded past the rock, 
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and a spear was poised ready for action, as soon as the moment ar- 
rived to strike. 

The struggle was brief and furious. The attacker, his head turned 
sidewise by the tugging upon his cheek, lifted one arm to free himself. 
Antonius seized his wrist and twisted it behind him. At the same mo- 
ment he brought the foot of his sound leg up to the guard’s chest, and 
with a terrific heave, hurled him off the path. 

“Ten!” he roared, as the other man’s spear descended. 

The blow was deflected by Antonius’ helmet, and he seized the 
shaft. Holding it with his left hand, he lifted his sword with his 
right, and thrust upward at the remaining enemy. The man hastily 
drew back, leaving his spear in the soldier’s grasp, 

Panting, Antonius readjusted himself. 

He glanced toward the top of the distant cliff. The man who had 
gestured was waving his arms now, and pointing. 

A shout came from the hidden section of the path. Bending for- 
ward, Antonius looked around the angle. A dozen of Herod’s men, 
evidently companions of the two who had tried to take him by sur- 
prise, were standing, staring at the rise in the ground behind them. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


A Prisoner of Caesar 


NTONIUS drew himself further forward so he could watch in 
A comfort. 

An officer, standing apart on the brow of the hill, motioned 
the soldiers on the path to come toward him. A few minutes later he 
raised his hand, and apparently gave an order. The men quickly drew 
together in military formation. 

To the left, at the edge of the distant cliff, Antonius could see a 
smaller party, standing and staring. 

The company on the nearer rise began to march. File by file they 
descended from the Roman’s view, and disappeared. Two minutes 
later the hill was vacant. 

Puzzled, Antonius sat and waited. At last he began to creep, 
rounding the shoulder of rock, and pulling himself along, foot by foot. 
He bore his weapons with him, shoving them far ahead along the 
ground, and then working his body forward until it was time to shift 
the spear and swords and javelins again. 

The rain had ceased, and a cold gleam of sunlight fell upon him. 

His progress grew slower and slower. The strain of the battle, 
and of fatigue, had made his powerful muscles limp and sluggish. 

Before he reached the spot where he first had taken his stand he 
dropped his head, exhausted. 

Closing his eyes, he rested a few moments. Then he looked again, 
to see if the enemy had reappeared. 

Immediately he sat up with a start. 

Coming toward him, down the rise, was a single file of men, wear- 
ing crested helmets, carrying curved and oblong shields. Antonius 
blinked, rubbed his eyes, and looked again. They were Romans, of his 


own company. 

“Hullo!” he shouted. 

The soldiers continued to advance. Antonius lifted his own shield, 
and clashed his sword against it. 

“Hullo, my comrades!” he cried again. 

The foremost of the men were threading their way along the 
path. His eyes shining, his lips parted, Antonius waited for them. 

“My friends!” he called, as they came to him. 

They did not answer, but the two foremost laid their shields upon 
the ground, placed Antonius on the improvised litter, and with the aid 
of two others, hoisted him to their shoulders. Wondering, but joyful, 


he was carried to the hillock which he had watched so intently for 
two days. 


An officer was standing, waiting. 


As Antonius was lowered to the ground, he saluted. “My cap- 
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tain,” he said, holding his sword before him, point upward. 

The officer looked at him with grave, but not unkindly eyes. 

“Antonius,” he said, “you are charged with treason.” 

The soldier’s face went blank. “I? Treason?” 

The officer motioned to a decurion who stood in attendance, and 
the latter took from Antonius his sword, and shield, and dagger. 

“T hope your weapons may be restored to you before long,” the 
officer went on. “But until this matter is cleared, you must be a 
prisoner.” 

Antonius’ face remained expressionless. 

“Am I to be taken before Herod?” he asked. 

“Before Herod?’ repeated the officer. “You know better than 
that, Antonius. The army is judge of the army, and no Roman kneels 
to Herod.” 

The soldier breathed a sigh of relief. “Will my captain tell me, 
then, more about the matter?” 

The centurion hesitated. ‘The whole affair must be threshed 
out before Caesar’s general at Antioch,” he said, doubtfully. “If it 
were not for you, Herod would handle the villagers who have rebelled 
against him, but—” 

“Rebelled!” snapped Antonius. ‘They haven’t rebelled. All 
they want is to be left in peace!” 

His superior showed surprise. “Why, they are fighting even now, 
down in that ravine,” he said. “A runner came only a few minutes 
ago to say that some Arabian chief, who is with the rebels, has slain 
six of Herod’s guardsmen with his own hand!” 

Antonius shouted with glee. “He is a real warrior!” he shouted. 
“And I’m proud that he has sworn to be my brother of the sword!” 

“An Arabian?’ The centurion’s amazement was increasing. 
“Your brother of the sword? Why, it was this Arabian who came to 
Jezreel, to lead the villagers in their rebellion! How can you say 
that you are not guilty of treason to Caesar, if you mixed up with such 
a plot?” . 

“Iam NOT guilty of treason to Caesar,” said Antonius, with irri- 
tation. “It is true that I was willing to fight against Herod—” 

“Of course, of course!” interrupted the officer. ‘““We care nothing 
about Herod.” He eyed the soldier, with a glint of kindness in his 
glance. “You always have been a good soldier, and faithful,” he went 
on. “This thing is beyond my understanding. How did you chance 
to be out here in the mountain? Complaint was made to me, as I 
marched up, that you yourself had slain four or five of these guards!” 

“Ten!” corrected Antonius. “At least, I and my Arabians killed 
ten, at my end of the path.” 

The officer sighed and sat down on a rock, “All this confuses me,” 
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he said. “Start at the beginning, Antonius, and tell your tale. I am 
mystified.” 

“First,” said the soldier, “may I ask how you chanced to come 
here? It will make my story easier to tell.” 

“A woman,” said the officer. ““A woman, who said her name was 
Laila, came running. She was exhausted—it seems her journey had 
been hard. She fell unconscious, but when she was aroused, she told 
me that one of my soldiers was here, in peril of his life. So we came 
by forced marches.” 

“Laila!” mused Antonius. “Yet to reach you, she had to pass 
through all these troops of Herod’s!” 

His superior nodded. “I know. It seems she crept up a perilous 
path, and was torn and bruised, but she came through the line of 
guards. We handed her to an officer of Herod’s court, just before we 
started.” 

Antonius’ hands raised in horror. “In Herod’s hands!’ 

“Why, yes— who else would we give her to? It seems that she is a 
party to the plot.” 

The soldier’s mouth was drawn, and his eyes were filled with 
misery. “My captain,’ he said, “that poor woman is innocent of 
wrong, and this Tetrarch will torture her! He will seek to wring a 
confession from her!” 

“Surely,” returned the officer. “What other course would he 
take?” 

Antonius clasped his hands, and held them toward the centurion. 

“My captain,” he said, “I have fought beside you in Greece, and 
at the border of Parthia, and for five years in Syria, and you know 
I would not lie!” 

The officer smiled slyly. “Except about such little matters as 
gold or women.” He saw the deep trouble in the soldier’s face, and 
added: “But in this affair I know you will tell the truth. Proceed.” 

“This woman,” Antonius went on, “has given herself day and 
night to nursing me. She gave me food, and cared for my wants until 
the men of this Tetrarch drove her away. She has served Caesar, my 
captain! Shall Herod slay her?” 

“That alters matters,” said the officer, thoughtfully. “Respect for 
those who serve Caesar must be preserved.” 

“And think, my captain—if she had not borne word to you 
these dogs of guardsmen would have killed a Roman soldier, out 
here upon these rocks!” 

“Hum!” said the centurion. “What you say is true.” 

He turned to the decurion who had taken Antonius’ arms. 

“Send a man post-haste to the Roman magistrate at Tiberias,” he 
ordered, “Tell him a woman called Laila, who has been of service 
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to Caesar, is in the hands of Herod’s inquisitors. The army demands 
that her examination be made before the general at Antioch, for a 
soldier’s life depends upon it. And tell him that unless he hastens, the 
woman may be executed.” 

A moment later a soldier, instructed in his errand, ran down the 
slope, dropping his helmet, sword and shield as unnecessary weight. 

“I do this for you, Antonius,” the officer said, “though you are 
accused as a traitor. I cannot believe you are guilty.” He paused. 


“TI know you are not—I have seen you in a hundred battles, and you 
would give your life for Caesar. I know it.” 


He took off his helmet, and set it beside him. 
“Now why,” he went on, “did these villagers seek Herod’s life?” 
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CHAPTER LV. 
The Arabians Are Condemned 


a4 IES! Lies!” Antonius pounded his fist upon his knee. “This 
L. whole trouble is made of lies! Those villagers did not seek 
Herod’s life. I know it, because I know the whole tale.” 

He stopped, and looked toward the path that he had guarded. 
“The villagers are still in peril,’ he said. 

“Certainly,” the officer returned, comfortably. “Doubtless 
Herod’s guards will kill or capture them before long.” 

“But—” Antonius began. “But—” 

His brow was clouded. A Roman centurion would care little what 
happened to a group of Galileeans, unless Rome was involved. 

He began again. “The Arabian chief, and perhaps his tribesman, 
could give testimony of a plan to bring an army against Caesar’s do- 
minions here,” he said. “And it may be that some of the men of Jez- 
reel could lead us to Omar, who caused all the turmoil.” He looked 
hopefully at his superior. 

“Who is Omar?” demanded the centurion. 

“JT do not know,” returned Antonius, “except that he calls himself 
a Persian, and offered me great riches and a girl to be my slave, if 
I went into Arabia with him. He contrived the difficulties into which 
these poor villagers have fallen.” 

“He must be the man whom your Laila mentioned,’ said the 
officer. “She called him a spirit of evil.” 

Antonius nodded. “He is a pleasant man,” he said, “but he has 
brought much trouble. A strange being—clad always in a golden 
breastplate, with a large emerald above his forehead, and—” 

“A golden breastplate! An emerald!” cried the officer. “Why, it 
was such a man who coaxed my amulet—my ivory charm—away from 
me, and gave me instead a token that brought me nothing but ill- 
fortune.” 

Antonius’ face was eager. ““He told me he had seen you,” he said, 
“and he showed me your amulet, and gave me a message from you. It 
was the day I first had speech with him.” 

“TI sent no message,” the centurion exclaimed. ‘We were march- 
ing back to Jezreel, a few days after you were hurt, and we met this 
man and his party, and he entertained us at an inn, and I became 
drunk.” 

“But he told me you were returning to Rome!” cried Antonius. 

“To Rome! I wish we could return to Rome!” the centurion re- 
sponded. ‘He offered me a charm that he said had great power in 
exchange for my little ivory medal, and being confused with wine I 
agreed. Next day I was stricken of a fever. When I was able to 
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march again the rains had closed the road. Finally the way became 
passable, and I had just reached Tiberias with my men when the Ara- 
bian woman found me.” He swore a round oath. “If I could catch 
that man—” He snatched his dagger from his belt, and whipped it 
through the air. “It was only as we were reaching Tiberias that I 
bethought me to throw away his wicked charm.” 

Antonius’ expression was joyful. “Then we must save the men 
of Jezreel, and one of the women from the cave—they all have seen 
this Omar, and can help you find him!” 

The centurion sprang to his feet and shouted. Two of his under- 
officers came running. 

“Take word to the commander of Herod’s guards,” he ordered, 
“to bring his men away from the Jezreelites. The villagers shall be 
prisoners of Caesar’s army.” 

Antonius pointed. “A file of soldiers, following that path, can 
reach the cave where the Jews are fighting, in less than half an hour,” 
he said. 

The officer barked another order, and a dozen Romans started 
at once along the route that Antonius had defended. 

“They are brave men back there at the cave,” the soldier volun- 
teered. “It may be that they will resist even our comrades, unless they 
receive a token. They all have seen and admired my dagger, with 
the ruby hilt.” 

The centurion picked up the weapon, where it lay on the ground 
with Antonius’ other arms, and sent it after the marching column, 
to be shown to the defenders of the cave. 

‘ “And if they can lead us to this Omar,” he said, gritting his teeth, 
“Tll—” He flourished his own dagger again. 

Night had fallen when the folk of Jezreel, stumbling and weary, 
reached the camp. Antonius had told his story in full to his com- 
mander. That officer, much impressed, ordered food made ready for 
the refugees, and waited until they had eaten before he began to 
question them. 

Antonius lay apart, a comrade guarding him. He could see the 
dark forms of the men and women moving before the fire, and he recog- 
nized the wounded Arabian chief, who arrived last, carried by his 
servant. 

One by one, he saw the villagers called before the officer. 

At length one of them came toward him, waved thither by the 
centurion, 

It was Aaron, who sank down at his side. 

“Good soldier,” he said, ‘I am worn and faint, but I could not 
sleep without thanking you. We know what heroic feats you did for 
us, and—” 
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Antonius interrupted him. “The feats were not heroic,” he 
denied. “It is my trade to fight. Tell me what befell you at the cave!” 

The old shepherd sighed. “Brave Ezra is dead,” he said. 

“Dead?” 

“Locked arm-in-arm with a guard. The elder was on a ledge. 
The guardsman assailed him. The two fell together, and died.” 

“And Jared?” 

‘Wounded in the side, but he will recover. The Arabian chief 
and his man did great deeds, fighting without pause for seven hours, 
before the guards withdrew for rest.” 

“Splendid warrior,” commented Antonius. “Is Maryam safe?” 

“She fainted with hunger and loss of sleep,’ said Aaron, “when 
she reached this camp. But she has revived.” 

The centurion was coming toward them. Aaron arose, and bow- 
ing, returned to his companions. 

“Antonius,” said the officer, “you will not be free from arrest 
until the general absolves you. But you may resume your arms.” 

He picked up the soldier’s shield and sword, and passed them to— 
him. 

“You have done bravely and well,” he said. “Every villager con- 
firms your tale, and the Arabian chieftain says it was you who sought 
to slay him at the Jordan, struck down three of his men in the inn, 
and urged on Laila when she did battle with him and stabbed him. 
Herod’s complaint against you still lies open, but when the general 
hears what transpired, you and your companions will go free—except, 
of course, the Arabians.” 


The soldier sighed. “The tribesmen are my brothers of the 
sword,” he pleaded. 

“They are enemies of Caesar,’ pronounced the officer. 

When morning came, messengers went forward to the Roman com- 
mander at Antioch, with a full recital from the centurion, written on 
a roll of parchment. The officer also sent Aaron to answer questions 
the general might ask touching upon the territory and the people. 

Herod’s troops camped a little way down the mountainside. The 
villagers, detained until orders should come from Caesar’s deputy, 
remained as nominal prisoners. They occupied themselves in resting 
from their long strain. Additional food was brought from the village, 
and wives of the men who had been besieged were permitted to come 
and clasp their men-folk to their bosoms. 

Antonius, comfortably sprawled upon a heap of thick mantles, 
lay under a ledge of rock as protection from the occasional showers. 
He ate hugely, and drank deep. 

Twice Maryam came to sit beside him, shyly, but was driven 
away by the winks and nods and laughter of the other soldiers, 
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He raged, and uttered mighty threats against his companions, but 
they only roared the louder. At length he gave in, and good-humoredly 
parried their gibes with rough jests of his own. 

Between sleeping and gorging himself, he managed to pass a sat- 
isfactory day. 

At evening, dressed in a fresh tunic and mantle, given him from 
a store that was carried by a pack animal, his face shaved, and his 
hair cut to the stubby bristling length favored by the army, he asked 
that the wounded Arabian chief be brought to him, with an inter- 
preter. 

The tribesman, smiling, was laid on the ground beside him. At 
the same moment, a hand fell softly on his shoulder. 

“I will interpret,’ said a woman’s voice. 

Antonius looked up, startled. It was Laila. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
Laila Sees the Flame Again 


HE Arabian chief burst into an excited flow of words. 
alt Laila listened, while Antonius reached up and took her 

hand. 

“He says,” she said at last, “that you are the bravest man he 
ever knew, and that if you will come into the desert with him you 
never shall want for anything your heart desires!” 

“An excellent chief,” approved Antonius. “But tell him the cen- 
turion says he must remain a prisoner. He is Caesar’s enemy.” 

The woman translated. The chief’s hands went up in amazement, 
and his dark eyes rolled toward the soldier. He launched into swift 
speech, gesturing violently. 

“Omar, spirit of evil, again,” the woman sighed. “He says Omar 
came to his tribe, with word that Caesar desired to be rid of Herod, 
and that great riches awaited the Arabians if they would come and 
loot Herod’s palace, and incidentally kill a man—” 

She turned to the chief with a question. 

At his answer, she went on, her voice lower: “—if they would 
slay Another, Who walks the earth in humility and love.” 

Her hands were clasped before her, and her lips moved silently a 
moment. : 

The Arabian broke in, and waved toward the centurion as he 
spoke. 

“He says he was questioned by the officer last night, and that he 
never thought to mention Omar—he believed that Omar had come to 
him with the approval of Rome.” 

Laila hastened away. When she reached the officer’s side she 
prostrated herself, and rising, addressed him earnestly. He listened, 
with folded arms, until she was done. Then, shouting an order for 
his own interpreter to come, he walked to the Arabian’s side. 

With a few sharp questions, he brought forth the same answers 
that Laila had received. 

“We must find this Omar,” he said, with decision. “Woman, do 
you know where he may be found?” 

She moved her head negatively. “He comes and goes, secretly 
and in silence,” she said. “He pauses only long enough to drop words 
of poison, suggestions full of evil, and moves upon his way. But I 
have a thought.” 

She pointed toward a distant summit of the mountain. “One 
night of sorrow, I lay beside that peak,” she said, “and saw him with 
his followers engage in a mystic rite. They bowed around a flame, and 
he spoke as their master, in a tongue I did not understand. Watch 
there—it may be his altar, to which he will return.” 

* -% & & 
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A long tongue of fire arose, lighting a cloud that hung low over 
Gilboa. 

It was on the ledge of which Laila had told. Midnight was ap- 
proaching, and below the rock a group of Roman soldiers crept for- 
ward, softly, so they would not stir the bushes between which they 
moved. 

In advance Laila, a dark cloak covering her head and body, 
crawled up the path. Beside her was the centurion. The helmets of 
the men had been left behind, so that no glint from the fire might be- 
tray them. The metal on their shields had been daubed with clay, in 
order that they would not glisten. Ornaments of metal, and jewels 
had been forbidden. 

As before, a solitary figure passed, stripped to the waist, black 
against the fire. 

Others came, and forming a circle, moving faster and faster. A 
chant arose. Then silence. 

The soldiers flattened themselves on the ground. 

A man appeared above them, the light from the flame outlining in 
crimson his tall form and crowned head. He threw his arms aloft, 
and called a solitary word. 

The centurion touched Laila on the arm, and whispered: “It 
is he!” 

The men about the fire were dancing and chanting in a wild, bar- 
baric language. Softly the centurion recommenced his advance, Laila 
beside him. They had reached the point where Laila had rested be- 
fore, when the man upon the mountain-top swung toward them. 

“Centurion,” he called, in his deep voice, ‘and Laila! I bid 
you welcome! I am about to finish. Come forward!’ 

The soldiers bounded to their feet and charged. Omar moved 
his hand toward the fire swiftly. The flame leaped higher, burned 
blue, then green—and disappeared. 

When the company reached the ledge, the stranger and his men 
were gone. The centurion scuffed his feet along the ground. There 
were no embers. Only dry grass and weeds were under his sandal. 

“It is as it was before,’ said Laila, indicating the soil around 
them. “There was no sign remaining of the fire.” 

The soldiers ran down the path on the opposite side. An hour 
passed before they straggled in, to report that they had found no 
trace of any man. , 

“A spirit,” said the woman, drawing her mantle over her face. 
“A spirit filled with wickedness and hate.” 

Frowning and muttering to himself, the centurion led the way 
over the steep course to the camp. They arrived near morning, and 
without further word to his men than a curt order to sleep, he lay 
down on his mantle, and covered his face with his arm. 
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Laila, brooding, sat near the fire, and waited for dawn. 

Soberly, when Antonius awakened, she told him what had trans- 
ired. 
: “He moves swiftly, and he knows the mountains,” he said, when 
she had finished. “I believe him to be a priest of Ashtaroth, whose 
worship still survives in many parts.” 

She shook her head. “I do not know what he is,” she said, “‘but 
man or not, priest or no priest, prince or evil spirit, my fear of him 
is gone.” 

Arising, she withdrew to the shelter of a low, broad-spreading 
oak, and knelt there, her hands clasped before her, praying. The 
soldiers who passed looked at her curiously, but did not disturb her. 
She had been ordered not to move outside the camp, and so long as 
she obeyed, the sentries had been told not to molest her. 

At noontime there was a small disturbance at the border of the 
camp. Two soldiers came, leading a man who stumbled and drooped, 
his head hanging upon his breast, his beard and garments coated with 
mire. 

Antonius stared, and then cried aloud: 

“The Pharisee!” 

The villagers who were sitting around their own campfire arose 
and hastened to the newcomer. They threw their own mantles over 
him, and gave him drink out of their cups, and food, which they held 
to his mouth with their hands. He was too weak to help himself. 

It was Maryam, who, an hour later, satisfied the soldier’s intense 
curiosity. 

She came and stood before him, glancing nervously at the soldiers 
who winked and grinned. 

“The Pharisee left us in the cave, because the company was 
contamination,” she said. “But he would not surrender to Herod, nor 
do anything that might betray his neighbors. So he has lain in a 
crevasse in the mountain, out of view of Herod’s men, without food, 
with only the water of the puddles to drink, since the day you saw 
him leave!” 

Her eyes were wet. 

“Most men are brave,” said Antonius, thoughtfully, “each after his 
own manner. Some fight and die; some bow down their heads, and 
suffer in patience under the blows that fall upon them; some lift up 
their faces and smile, though their hearts are in deadly pain.” 

He thought a while. 

“Maryam,” he asked, “have you given up your thought of the 
youth whom you saw in the fields?” ; 

Her eyes dropped. “No,” she said softly, “and I never shall. 
But the Arabian woman came to me, her eyes wet with sorrow, and 
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told me that she had deceived me. She had said that he came to her— 
but she tells me now that it was false. I saw him only once, and 
sought him many days, though it is not the manner in which maidens 
of my people are used to act. I thought he had searched for me, but 
I was wrong. I can only hope.” 

Laila was coming toward them. 

“Have you forgiven her?” asked Antonius. 

“She saved us all,” said Maryam, simply. ‘Of course I have for- 
given her.” 

The Arabian woman stopped, and smiled. “Your father sends 
for you,” she said. ““A messenger has come from the village, with word 
he desires you to hear.” 

The girl hastened away, and Laila sat on a stone, beside the 
soldier. 

“TI thought one time of taking her as my slave,” he said, looking 
after the girl. “Then I proposed that she become my wife. Yet I am 
not sorry she refused, for she would be unhappy living my life, cut off 
from her own people, wandering through the world in the train of an 
army.” 

Laila reached over and touched his arm. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
Omar Marches Away—Who WAS He? 


66 HERE is no happiness,” Laila said, “unless those who sur- 
round you are happy. Did you love the girl Maryam?” 
“Why no,” Antonius answered, cheerfully. “She merely 
attracted my eye—and I was bored with lying still.” 

He lay and thought, his thick fingers over Laila’s hand. 

“Laila,” he said, “when I receive my discharge from the army, 
Caesar will grant me money, and a portion of land where I may choose, 
and the right to marry a wife under the laws of Rome. It is a custom 
of the empire.” 

He pointed across the mountains. “On the borders of Arabia 
are lands that are the Emperor’s. If the Arabian chief goes free, I 
shall have friends there whom I love and honor.” 

Raising himself, and resting on his hand so he could face her, 
he went on: 

“If I choose a fertile spot, where there are figs, and date-palms, 
and olive trees; where the breezes from the mountain blow cool at 
evening to sweep away the heat, will you come and dwell with me 
there, Laila—dwell there among your kinsmen, with your husband?” 

Her fingers closed around his, and her dark eyes veiled themselves 
beneath their long lashes. 

“Antonius,” she said at last, “I remained in that house in Jez- 
reel to attend you, when I might easily have fled. I returned to you 
at the inn, pretending to myself I came for your gold—yet knowing in 
my heart that I came to be with you.” 

She withdrew her hand, and knitted her fingers about her knees, 
gazing far into the distance as she spoke. “I was bred in the ways of 
hate and fear. The good man whom I loved was slain, and I found my- 
self an alien and an outcast. The evil being whom we know as Omar 
crossed my path, and my life became a thing of horror. 

“Once—” she reached out and took his hand again—“I knelt 
beside your pallet, a dagger in my hand, making myself hate you. 
But my arm relaxed, and I rose and turned away. I could not strike. 
Your ways were the ways of a soldier with a woman, and your 
speech was rough and ribald—but lying before me was the same man 
who offered his life to save these poor folk of Jezreel, generously, care- 
lessly.” 

Her eyes were glowing. “And it befell me, that I could see and 
hear the Son of God, and knowledge came to me. Antonius, all that 
counts in this world is love, and with love comes understanding. So 
Jesus teaches, as He goes among the poor. Love, and kindness, and 
humility—that is His message, and I have listened and kissed the hem 
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of His robe. My heart is light, and I have sought and am seeking to 
undo the wrongs that I have done.” 

She turned her face toward his, “I was going to my own people, 
Antonius, to carry to them the Word. If you wish also to go there, go 
first and kneel at the feet of Jesus, who receives all men—then call 
me, and I shall come with you.” 

Laila arose. Pointing to his pouch, she said: “But your purse 
holds gold and silver that is not yours.” 

He groped for the leather sack, and turned it upside down. Noth- 
ing fell from it. 

“The money is stolen!’ he exclaimed. 

“Or turned to dust,’ she said, softly, “for the wage of sin is not 
enduring, and crumbles, and is gone.” 

She walked from him, and he watched after her until she passed 
out of sight, into a clump of trees. 

It was five days before word came from the general at Antioch. 

Antonius’ centurion came to the soldier, wearing a broad smile, an 
open scroll in his hand. 

“You are no longer a prisoner, but are free,” he said. “And the 
Arabian chief and his attendant—” he rubbed his chin, grinning— 
“are allotted to you as your slaves, won in battle. It was my recom- 
mendation—the only way out of the difficulty that I could think of. 
The three wounded Arabians, who were carried before Herod, also are 
adjudged to be your prisoners, and presently will be sent back to 
you where you lie. Do with all of them as you choose.” 

“Tll set them free,’ Antonius answered, promptly. “But what 
befalls the men and women from Jezreel?” 

“The general himself has spoken with Herod,” he said, “‘and per- 
suaded him to turn them over to the Sanhedrin for trial. That also 
means their freedom, for the judges of the Jews will understand.” 

He looked further down the parchment. “The Tetrarch also 
has ordered a slave, a Samaritan, restored to his master—the one who 
was hurt, called Jared.” Smiling more broadly, he added: “It was for- 
tunate for the slave, and the Jezreelites, and the Arabians, that a Ro- 
man soldier chanced to be among them.” 

Antonius lay back, contentedly. 

“It’s like a Greek play I saw enacted one time,” he said. “Only in 
this one, I was the general and the army all by myself, and the fool 
who was hood-winked, and the lucky one who received the kiss of 
the goddess.” 

He reflected. “But, my officer,” he said, “the publican—this poor 
Jacob. After all, what he wanted was his money, and what he got 
was a chain about his neck and leg, bolted to a prison wall.” 

The centurion rolled up his parchment, and thrust it into his belt. 
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“From what you tell me,’ he said, “this Jacob served no one 
faithfully but himself. No man comes forward to plead for him. 
That, in truth, is an even exchange for what he did for others— 
which was nothing. He devised his own punishment. Let him wait in 
prison for his trial, Antonius. Perhaps, after all, the magistrate will 
only banish him.” 

The officer’s servant came with his mantle and helmet, and as he 
donned them, the centurion barked an order to his men. They swiftly 
lined up before him, standing stiff and impassive as he ran his eye 
over their accoutrements. 

Antonius was sitting at his commander’s side. Painfully, he began 
working his way toward his companions, dragging his shield. 

The centurion spoke to him, sharply. 

“T only wanted to be in line with my comrades,” said the soldier. 

The officer did not relax, but there was a twinkle in his eye. 

“Return to my side,” he ordered. 

Antonius complied. ‘““You have been made a decurion,” the com- 
mander went on. “It is in recognition for service to Caesar—” at the 
word, the company saluted—“‘‘though, perhaps, I forgot to mention it 
to you. A decurion receives more land and money, on his discharge.” 

A few minutes later the soldiers and the villagers began their 
march down the mountain. Herod’s troops were drawn up, and 
saluted the standard of Rome as it was carried past. After the soldiers, 
Antonius was carried first, between two of his comrades. After him the 
wounded Arabian, borne by his tribesman and one of Jared’s servants, 
and Jared himself, on the shoulders of two of his men, preceded the 
townspeople who trudged on foot, scrambling over the rocks and 
warily sliding into the gullies. 

The sun was slanting across the great plain below them. Winter 
clouds were gathered to the south, but the hills of Samaria showed 
green in the sunlight, far in the distance. A light fall of snow mantled 
the mountaintop above them, but there was a gentle glow of warmth 
at the lower level where they marched. 

The verdure along the way, enlivened by the rains, was sending 
forth new shoots, and thick grass grew where only a few weeks before 
had been brown, dead sod. 

The Romans shouted forth a war-song as they made their way 
down the rugged slope. The villagers chattered excitedly. A fat 
youngster, toilsomely borne to the camp by its mother the day before, 
tumbled down a steep bank, yelling lustily. The centurion caught the 
child, and laughing, laid it in his shield, which he rested upon his 
shoulder as an improvised cradle. The mother ran after him, snatched 
the babe, and humbly kissed the officer’s hand. 

As they stopped to rest, Maryam came forward, her face bright . 
and happy, and sat on a stone beside Antonius. 
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“You have not talked with me for several days,” he accused. 

Laila, too, had come up, and he took her hand as she stood beside 
him. He continued, still addressing Maryam: ‘“‘You cannot become 
my slave now—Laila will engage the members of my household, for 
she is to be my wife.” He looked affectionately at the older woman. 

Laila stroked his head. ‘““When you have made the pilgrimage I 
mentioned,” she corrected, “and have received your honorable dis- 
charge.” 

He laughed. “In the army, things are much like civil life. Much 
can be accomplished that is not written in the law. The centurion 
has promised to procure my discharge, with full honor, on the ground 
that I am disabled.” He pointed to his bandaged leg. “Though I 
shall not be disabled more than three weeks longer.” 

Maryam had been listening intently, her eyes sparkling. “I am 
happy for you,” she said, “for I have myself found happiness. The 
comely youth of whom I spoke has sent to ask my hand in marriage.” 

“But where has he been?” demanded the soldier. 

“On his father’s land, at the border of Samaria, scarce twenty 
miles away,” she said. “The strange man who calls himself the Per- 
sian had told him I had gone as slave to a gentile—a soldier.” 

“But why should he do that?”’ Antonius inquired, in astonishment. 

“Because he needed you in his plans,” Laila interrupted, ‘‘and 
the girl was offered to you as bait—as your slave. He wanted the 
youth to stay away.” 

Maryam sighed. “So much unhappiness; so much misery; so much 
pain—because Omar was evil.” 

“He will be in the world always, whispering to men and women,” — 
Laila said, sadly. “If they pay heed, trouble falls upon them, and 
grief, and shame.” 

At Laila’s house, the centurion halted his men, and Antonius was 
carried inside. Thick pallets lay upon the floor, and hangings were 
on the wall, and the furniture that Jared’s family had brought, many 
days before, was still in place. 

Antonius glanced around. “My hurt will heal in luxury,” he said. 

The Jezreelites were filing past the door. 

First stalked the Pharisee, his fringed mantle cleansed, his eyes 
fixed straight before him. 

After him walked Aaron the shepherd, with his staff. He called 
a friendly word to Antonius as he passed, and the soldier waved to 
him. Then Jared, on his stretcher, and his neighbors, their families 
clamorous with joy around them. 

They were gone. Antonius, the centurion and Laila beside him, 
was gazing down toward the plain. 

“Look!” he cried. 
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Not far below a familiar figure moved, a squad of armed men be- 
hind him. It was Omar, his breastplate shining under the winter sun, ~ 
his sword swinging from his shoulder. He turned his head toward — 
them, and they could see the flash of the emerald in his head-dress, 
and his white teeth as he smiled his bitter smile. 

“Forward!” cried the centurion. 

With his men following, running at the top of their speed, he 
set forth in pursuit. Laila and Antonius, watching, could see Omar 
smile again, as he moved to the south, toward Judaea. They remained, 
wordless and motionless, until the Persian and his pursuers all had 
vanished. 

“They seek an enemy who never can be destroyed,’ Laila said, 
her hand on Antonius’ head. “But—” she added, tenderly—‘he will 
not return to whisper in your ear or mine.” 


THE END. 


“They seek an enemy who never can be destroyed,” 
Laila said, her hand on Antonius’ head. “But—’ she 
added, tenderly—‘he will not return to whisper in your 
ear or mine.” 
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